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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



• m 



To the People of Si. Louis : 

In presenting this, the twentieth Annual Report of the Board, 
of President and Directors of the St. Loais Public Schools, I 
will give a concise review of the condition and prospects of the 
schools, as shown by the detailed reports of the Superintendent 
and Secretary, hereto appended. 

On reference to the Secretary's report, it will be seen that the 
receipts and expenditures for the year were, substantially, aa 
follows : 

RECBIPTS. 

From rents. $ 52,164 63 

'' real estate sold 6,786 71 

'' city school tax 623 , 230 13 

" State school ftind 74,046 07. 



$756,226 44 
EXPENDITURES. 

For teachers* salaries (includinf^ Superintendents') . . • 9508,926 10 

janitors' *' 45.070 96 

officers' *' (except Superintendents') 12,681 55 

supplies (including also fuel and gas) 42,463 74 

repairs and Airiiiture 69,520 47 

general expenses ^(rent accounts, library, interest, 

Uxes, etc.) 55,308 09 

" real estate and improvements 88,831 17 

$822,802 07 

The excess of current expenditures over receipts, which appears 
in the above table, has been made up by discounting short loans, 
maturing in December, at which time the income from taxes will 
enable the Board to cancel the obligations. A new item appears 
in the balance sheet for this year. I refer to the sinking fund. 
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created by eettisg apart such bills receivable as arise from sales 
oE real estate for the payment of our funded debt. The preamble 
and resolution, creating this sinking fund, was adopted by the 
Board on February 10th, 1874, and is as follows : 

'■ Wliereas, ThaBoirdof PublicSchoolsof Si. Louis has been obliged, 
■t dllTerent periods, to borrow large amounts of money in order to sup- 
ply the demand forschool-houses and school facililiesin our growing city, 
which loans aggregate to Che large amount of 9550,000, fur the payment 
of which the most valuable property of the Sclioo Board, including 
school buildings, has been pledged ; and whereas, further, the Board baa 
some time ago ijiaugurated the policy of selling a sufficient amount of Its 
property held for revenue purposes to meet Ihe extraordinary expense 
for new school-houses, which sales have to be made on time, and Id con- 
sequeDce of which fact the receipts from said sales arc spread over a pe. 
riod of years, and the amount maturing at any onetime, le insufflcient to 
pay off either of said mortgagee ; uow, therefore, with a view to graduallj 
aecumulating a fund out of M'hich the Board will finally be enabled to 
cancel its bonded obligations withoutmuch loss in interest, 

'* Be it resolved, That the Presideut In coojunctioo with the Committee 
on Ways and Means he, and hereby is, Instructed to invest all moneys 
received from the collection of notes, and Interest thereon, now held by 
the Board of Public Schools, and which were obtained from former sales 
of real estate now pending or herealler to be made, in bonds of the 
United States or of the State of Missouri. 

"It is to be understood lliat whenever one thousand dollars or more, 
collected from the above named sources, shall be in the treasury, the 
same shall be invested in securitleB as above stated, and this to continue 
until such fuud shall be sufficient to pay oiT the whole amount of the 
above meutionefl debt in the manner hereinafter specifled . The interest 
accruing on the bonds thus purchased shall also be used in the purchase 
of additional bonds until the final object is reached. 

" Wiienever this fund accumulates sufficient to pay off either of the 
existing mortgages, or any considerable portion of either, Chen It shall 
be the duty of Che President to communicate such fact to the Board, In 
order to enable the same to take such action as may be deemed best at 
the time for the purpose of dlmlnUhlng said indebtedness. 

' 'The bonds when purchased shall be deposited wich the Treasurer of 
the Board, who shall give his receipt thereupon to the Secretary of the 
Board, and said Treasurer sliall be liable for the safe keeping of the 
same, in lilye manner as he is for other money or valuables deposited 
with him as such Treasurer." 

In accordance with the above proviaiona the Bum of $13,020 
has been invested in Missouri State bonds, and in addition to this, 
bills receivable to the amount of $212,615 have been set apart to 
form this sinking fund. Thus mote than $225,000 is now devoted 
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to tlie purposes of cnncelirg our fundeii debt, and bj the time 
the firat loan comes due in 1877, amounting to $200,000, the 
Board will have sufficient property in bouJa readily convertible 
to pay the portion of our debt maturing at that time. It is, 
moreover, to be hoped that, by the practice of strict economy, 
the loan of $150,000, due the following year, may be met in 

I like manner. There will then remain only a funded debt of 
$200,000, which will mature in 1879. 
In order to give a clear idea of the origin of this funded debt, 
which has accumulated since 1866, I will give here the amount 
expended by the Board for permanent improvements from year 
to year for the past ten years : 
1866 e20,914 14 
1866 7,811 30 

1867 167,673 38 

1868 154,327 31 

1869 245,460 38 

11870 241,266 43 
1871 341,716 ea 
1872 302,603 00 
1873 185,930 93 
1874 168,351 64 
Total •1,615.766 20 

This shows on the average a sura of $161,576.52 expended 
for building sites, new buildings, furniture, and repairs. 

The number of pupils enrolled in 1865, was 13,926; enrolled 

I in 1874, 34. 273. 
To provide for this increase of 20,347 new pupils has necessi- 
tated this extra expense, amounting to upwards of a million and 
» half of dollars. Even if we deduct from ibis the sum of 
$341,254.73, expended for improvements and repairs, most of 
which were of a pei-manent character, we still have left $1,- 
274.510.47 for the cost of the school accommodations furnished 
daring the past ten years. Daring Llie same period the Board 
, has realized less than one-fourth of this sum by the sale of real 

estate, leaving a balance of over $900,000 to be paid from the 

LreceiptM from taxation. It will appear from this that about 
: "'" 
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buildings has been met bj the creation of a funded debt. It is 
further obvious that in order to meet the constantly increased de- 
mand for school facilities, the Board must practice the utmost 
economy if it would avoid one of two unpleasant alternatives ; 
to wit, the increase of the rate of taxation, or the increase of its 
funded debt and abandonment of the scheme to create a sinking 
fund. In my own mind I have no doubt of the wisdom of the 
first mentioned policy of economy. In pursuance of this plan 
I would cordially endorse the recommendations of my predecessor 
and urge the importance of fixing such a limit to the expenditure 
for permanent improvements as will bring the same considerably 
within the means of the Board. The plan of building temporary 
one-story structures on lots already owned by the Board or 
leased for the purpose and situated within one block of large 
schools already established, meets my hearty approval. A saving 
of from one-half to two-thirds of the original cost of building and 
a subsequent saving of more than twenty-five per cent, in the cost 
of supervision, janitor hire, and ground rent, will be the result. 
If the expense of additional buildings can be reduced to $60,000 
per annum, including repairs and furniture, the Board can soon 
make up its deficiencies. 

In accordance with an act passed by the General Assembly on 
the 30th of March, 1872, extending the limits of the city, a large 
portion of the territory lying in the townships outside the city 
was placed under the city government as a Thirteenth Ward, and 
by the provisions of its charter it came also under the jurisdic- 
tion of the School Board. 

The Board proceeded to take possession of the school property 
and to organize schools in accordance with its established system. 
As most of the territory in question belonged to the Congress- 
ional Township 45 North, Range 7 East, and this township 
received the benefit of a school fund of about $87,000, steps 
were taken to secure a proper division of this fund with the frac- 
tional township remaining. As it was found that under the 
provisions of a law passed in 1857, distributing the proceeds of 
the sales of the sixteenth section of Township 45 N., 7 E., for 
school purposes, the fractional township remaining, however 
small, would be entitled to the entire fourth part of said proceeds, 
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thought best to resort to the General Assembly and secure 

a redistribution upon equitable principlea. 

To make clear this much debated question, it is requisite to 
give a history of the passage of the original act of 1857. 

Under the original Congressional grant, one section of land in 
each township in Missouri was devoted to educational usee. The 
proceeds of the sale of this tract, called the "sixteenth section," 
were to be applied for the support of schools in the township, 
being distributed pro rata to the different school districts on the 
basis of actual school population between the ages of five and 
twen^-one years. "Township 45, Range 7 East," contained 
nearly all of the city of St. Louis, and all of six school districts 
lying beyond Grand Avenue to the west of it. The sixteenth 
section of this township was located in the neighborhood of 
Olive Street and west of Twenty-third Street, including land 
destined to become very valuable with the growth of the city. 

By an act of the General Assembly, passed in 1849, steps 
were taken to make such lands available in tho support of schools. 
Commissioners were appointed to selt the lands and turn over the 
proceeds to the County Court, to be kept invested as a permanent 
fund for the benefit of the children in the townsliip. 

The General Assembly passed a further act, approved Febra- 
vy 24, 1854, by which it was provided that when the inhabitants 
of any city, town, or village have had any grant of lands for the 
Dse of schools therein by virtue of any law of the United States, 
ench city, t«wn, or village should be excluded from any partici- 
pation in the sixteenth section fund, — apparently intending by this 
provision to retain the sixteenth section fund for the sole use of 
the schools in the outlying township, if this provision alone is to 
be considered. But in the same section the words immediately 
follow: "This section shall be so construed as to require that the 
children of the organized public sclioola of ilie city of St. Louis 
and all oth r cities, incorporated ton-ns, and villages, shall have 
th«ir proportionate benefits of the distribution of the funds set 
apart by this article." This construction, expressly declared in 
the article itself, shows that the General Assembly intended by 
this act of 1854 to provide for vesting the portion of the school 
fnnd set apart for the benefit of the several outlying school dis- 
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tricts in the County Court, while the balance of the fund to which 
the inhabitants of the incorporated towns, cities, or villages, 
should be entitled, should be turned over to the organized school 
boards thereof. For it was evident that those organized school 
boards were the proper custodians of such funds, and that the 
County Courts should be custodians only in behalf of school dis- 
tricts without organized boards. 

It is, furthermore, obvious that any construction of the act of 
the General Assembly to the effect that the incorporated towns 
should be debarred from a participation in the proceeds in the 
sixteenth section innipro rata according to inhabitants, would 
have been unconstitutional, inasmuch as the trust was accepted 
by the State of Missouri on the terms of the grant of the United 
States — and whatever commissioners, or boards, or County 
Courts were placed in charge of the fund by act of the General 
Assembly, were only subordinate trustees or agents acting under 
the State — and hence the entire population of the township was 
entitled pro rata to the entire proceeds. 

The city School Board became anxious in regard to the pos- 
session of this fund aa early as 1855, and took measures to ob- 
tain the share belonging to the city, first by bringing suit in the 
courts, and afterwards consenting, not without some endeavor to 
get more liberal terms, to an act of the Legislature, passed Jan- 
uary 21, 1857, providing for a division of the proceeds of the 
sales of this section on the basis of three-fourths to be applied 
within the corporate limits of the city of St. Louis, and the re- 
maining fourth to be applied in that portion of the township not 
included within the city. In accordance with this division the 
city ultimately received about $255,000, and the County Court 
holds about $85,000 in trust for the schools in the outlying town- 
ship. 

The city limits had then been recently extended to Grand Ave- 
nue and it was not definitely known what the exact ratio of the 
census of the inhabitants in the city of St. Louis bore to the 
census of the outlying township. 

Had it not been for the civil war, which came on with the next 
census and distracted attention from all matters of nice equity, it 
is probable that the law of 1857 would have been amended in 1861, 
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10 as to give the city its equitable abare of the fund. By the 
census of 1860 it waa found tbut the ratio of the population 
within the city to that of the population of the outlying township 
waa as 87 to 1. According to this, the city was entitled to alt oC 
the fund except $8,947. 

It must be borne in mind that there are no modifying circum- 
stances to be taken into coiiaideration which would render it 
equitable to give t!ie outlying township a greater share than its 
population entitles it to, even were the express terms of the trust 
accepted from the United States such as to permit an adjustment 
80 aa to take into account previous grants, &c. The outlying 
township is almost wholly composed of lands held at prices which 
make thera unprofitable for farming lands and which can be paid 
only for building purposes. The assessed valuation of the lands 
in that township ia very large, and makes the rate of tuiation 
Tery light to provide sufficient funds to educate the small popu- 
lation it contains, and this large value comes solely from the 
growth of the city of St. Louis. Thus while the outlying town- 
ship becomes wealthy by the development of the city, it con- 
tributes nothing in the way of taxation to the immense expendi- 
tures rendered necessary for the development of » great city. In 
fact, it shares in the sixteenth section fund and its equitable pro 
rata share of $8,947 is larger than the entire proceeds of that 
fund would have been if there had been no city here. The bur- 
dens of taxation on city property, which are incident to building 
a great city in one generation, are something enormous. The 
Buburbs reap wealth without toiling for it. There is therefore no 
reason why special favor should be shown them in the matter of 
the distribution of school funds. 

And yet for more than fifteen years the outlying township re- 
ceived the benefits of nearly ten times its proper portion of tho 
sixteenth section fund. 

The act of 1857 had been well nigh forgotten, and no one had 
»ny further thought in regard to its provisions until the act of 
the Legislature creating a Thirteenth Ward of the park districts, 
passed March SO, 1872, extended the jurisdiction of the School 
Board over all the outlying townships, except a small school dis- 
containing about 350 school-children. The portion of the 
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township thus added to the city contained 2,578 children. As 
has been mentioned, litigation ensued to gain possession of the 
due proportion of the school fund, and it was found that the 
small school district remaining outside the city limits, and within 
the original township was legally entitled to the entire proceeds 
of the $85,000. To correct this unjust apportionment, it was 
found necessary to resort to legislation, and on February 28, 
1874, an act was passed by the General Assembly amending the 
act of 1857 in such a manner as to redistribute the proceeds of 
the sixteenth section on the basis of a census of the school pop- 
ulation residing within the limits of the original township, the 
same to be taken in April, 1874. 

Attention must be called to the fact that the law of February 
28, 1874, provides for a redistribution of the proceeds of the 
sixteenth section as often as the city limits are changed so as to 
increase or decrease the portion of the original township included 
within the city limits. 

The census taken at the time provided for, showed 131,174 
children in that part of the township lying within the city limits, 
and 2,225 in that portion of the township contained in the former 
Thirteenth Ward, and 853 in the portion of the township not in- 
cluded in the city limits as extended in March, 1872. The Thir- 
teenth Ward had been set off again to St. Louis township by the 
repeal of the act oE 1872, and now the city School Board found 
the proposed redistribution contested by the six districts of the 
township. The mandamus of the Circuit Court of St. Louis 
County was issued to the County Court, requiring it to carry out 
the redistribution of the fund, as provided by law. Further re- 
sistance to the provisions of the act being in vain, recourse was 
taken to legislation and a repeal sought. 

If the act of 1874, redistributing the fund is repealed, each child 
within the city will receive as his share of the entire proceeds of the 
sale of the sixteenth section fund, an equivalent of about twenty 
cents per annum, while each child in the outlying township will re- 
ceive about three dollars and thirty cents per annum. If the Thir- 
teenth Ward had remained in the city and the fractional township 
had received the entire benefit of the $85,000, each child would 
have received about twenty-five dollars per annum. It is obvious 
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that an act so unjust in its provisions as that of 1857 ought to 
have been amended long ago, and its provisions should have been 
attacked in the courts by this Board as soon as the census of 
1860 had made evident the true basis of division. 

As a matter of general interest, I give here the statistics es- 
tablished by the census taken April, 1874: 

White male children from 5 to 21, inclusive • . . . ^ 65,267 

" female " •' " 63,696 

Coloredmale ** *» ** 4,463 

** female** ** ** 4,707 

Total 138,133 

Of the above number there were : 

Attending public schools 33^11 

** private ** 21,789 

Total..; i 55,300 

Number of tliose between 6 and 21 years of age north of town- ' 

ship line 45 north, and 7 east, and within the city of St. 

TiOuis 304 

Number south of said line • • • • 6,655 

Number within the city limits and within the limits of said town- 
ship 131,174 

Total 138,133 

The number of each age from 5 to 21, as returned on the 
schedules bj the census takers, is as follows : 

Number of children 5 years of age 13,027 

*' 6 " ^* 12,635 

" 7 *' . •' 9,312 

•* '* 8 ** '' 8,712 

'* 9 ** ** 9,310 

" •* 10 '' *' 9,940 

11 *' '* 7,596 

" ** 12 ** *• 8,007 

' 13 " " 7,918 

" 14 *' ** 7,799 

** 15 ** *' 6,977 

*.* 16 ** •» 7,333 
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Census continued. 

Number of children 17 years of age 6,538 

" " 18 " " 6,687 

" " 19 '' '* 6,667 

** '• 20 *' *' 7,190 

*' " 21 " *» 2,483 

On reference to the report of the Superintendent, the enroll- 
ment of pupils and the number of teachers maj be learned. In 
the aggregate they are as follows ; 

Number of teachers—day schools 601 

' • * ' evening schools 110 

Total 711 

Number of pupils enrolled— day schools 34,273 

•' '* ** evening schools 5,577 

Total 39,850 

If to this number be added the children enrolled in the Thir- 
teenth Ward during the seven months that the Board had juris- 
diction over the schools of that ward — 2,373 children — the ag- 
gregate is 36,646 children in the day schools, and 42,223 in the 
day and evening schools. 

The immense increase from year to year of the attendance upon 
the Evening schools is a matter of surprise, but also of gratifica- 
tion. In 18T0 the enrollment of pupils amounted to 2,464 ; in 
1871, to 3,615 ; in 1872, to 4,137 ; in 1874, to 5,577. The 
increase for 1871 was 1,151 ; for 1872, 528 ; for 1873, 1,440. 
The attendance has more than doubled in three years. In pro- 
portion to our population, as I have remarked in a former report, 
our enrollment in the Evening Schools is larger than that of any 
other city in the country. The entire number of 5,577 enrolled 
last winter were upwards of 12 years of age. Free membership 
in the Public School Library for one year is judiciously awarded 
to those who have been regular and punctual in their attendance. 

The O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute affording opportunities for 
the advanced pupils of the Evening Schools to learn algebra, 
geometry, line drawing, chemistry, boolc-keeping, grammar, natu- 
ral philosophy, and other useful branches, serves as an Evening 
High School, to which promotions are made from the common 
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GveniDg Schools, in vhich only the nidimente ars taught. The 
Dnmber of Evening School pnpih seeking this higher instruction 
has cooatandy increased. 

The practice of awarding free membership in ihe Public School 
Library, to meritorious pupils of the Evening Schoola, to which 
I have alluded, seems to have proved a powerful inducement to 
the liiboriog classes of the city. The number of pupils who at- 
tained the requisite degree of regularity and punctuality to obtain 
certificates of membership was 981. 

In this connection I would offer a few suggestions regarding the 
Library. That it has grown in nioe years from a email begin- 
ning — 1500 volumes — to a collection of nearly 40,000 volumes, 
with a membership of more than 5,000, and an annual circula- 
tion of nearly 100,000 volumes Is a. proof that it answers a want 
of the community. Perhaps its most valuable service ie the one 
mentioned, that of elevating the laboring clasBea, who are drawn 
firet into our Evening Schools, and afterwards led by it to spend 
their spare time in reading, instead of dissipation. But tis efiects 
are widely felt among the children of the District Schools, and 
in onr corps of teachers. It is important that all pains be taken 
to exclude from circulution books of an unhealthy influence, and 
that some system be devised to educate the youth who visit the 
Library in a knowledge of what to read. 

The library question has assumed a new aspect the past year 
by reason of the passage of the following act by the General 
Assembly, upproved March 27th, 1874 : 

" The Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 
Pablic Schoola, is hereby authoriaed to appropriate, out of its 
annual income, for the maiateoance of a public library and 
readingroom, with or without branches, which shall be free for 
purposes of reading ami reference, under such rules and regula- 
tions as said board may, from time to time, prescribe, such sum 
sa in their discreiion may be proper." 

It in the judgment of the Board, the condition of our finances 
jostifiee an appropriuiioo to tiiis library annually of a sum 
sufficient to make the large additions of books needed in its 
s«?0ral departtnenls, we may look forward to an era of proB- 
perity and rapid growth in its history. Under the library law 
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of Illinois and Ohio, free public libraries in Cincinnati and 
Chicago have grown up, that promise soon to be the largest in the 
land. Annual appropriations for booths alone, amounting to not 
less than $17,000, and, in some instances, to double that sum, 
are increasing those libraries at the rate of over 10,000 volumes 
per annum. The circulation of the Cincinnati Public Library 
for the year 1873, amounted to the astonishing number of 
239,487 volumes for home reading. We learn that 73^ per cent, 
of these books were ''English prose fiction and juveniles,'* 
leaving only 26 per cent, of the books to cover history and 
biography, voyages and travels, science and art, poetry and the 
drama, and foreign literature. This question of the effect of 
novel reading upon the community is a very serious one, and de- 
mands the most earnest and immediate attention of educators. 
Our own library, out of a total issue the past year of 106,495 
volumes, loaned 51^ per cent, of novels and 19 per cent, of 
juveniles, or 70J per cent, of fiction, to 29J per cent, of 
scientific, historical and miscellaneous books. While I am far 
from denying the healthy influence of novels written by men 
and women of great genius and correct instincts, I confess my- 
self not a little concerned in regard to the bulk of this class of 
literature. Weak, sentimental, depraved literature, may turn a 
library into a poisoned fountain, and terrible consequences flow 
from it into the community. 

In connection with the Library I would mention, with approval, 
the efforts of the Art Society in cultivating the taste of the 
community, by collecting autotype copies of the works of the 
great masters, and placing them on permanent exhibition in the 
reading-room of the Library. 

The introduction of drawing into the district schools as one 
of the regular branches of instruction, has been attended with 
happy results. The coming year, new impetus will be given to 
it by its systematic adoption throughout all grades of the day 
and evening schools. The proud position which our city has 
achieved as the third manufacturing city in the nation, demands 
of us close attention to this branch of study as an indispensable 
preparation for industrial arts and trades. 

The publication last year of a complete catalogue of the 
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pupils who have at any time attended the High School, furnishes 
an answer to the question : What becomes of the jouth who 
a?ail themselves of the advantages oifered them in the public 
schools for a higher education ? It also exhibits their length of 
stay in the High School. During the six years previous to 
1865, 53 per cent, remained longer than one year ; 26 per cent, 
more than two years ; 15 per cent, more than three years ; while 
13 per cent, graduated. During the succeeding eight years 
(under Mr. Morgan, as Principal,) 67 per cent, have remained 
longer than one year ; 36 per cent, longer than two years ; 28 
per cent, longer than three years ; and 25 per cent have gradua- 
ted. About 2,300 pupils have been connected with the High 
School, omitting those who have more recently attended the* 
Branch High Schools. Of the girls 3S6 have been engaged, 
more or less time, as teachers since their graduation. Of the 
boys about 500 are classified under 75 different occupations. A 
large majority of those reaching our High Schools fill positions 
of responsibility and trust in after life. 

Three years ago I recommended in my report the establishment 
oF one or more Kindergartens, with a view to learn what modiQ- 
cations might be of advantage in the methods of instruction in 
the primary grades. Through the offer of an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of this system — Miss Susie E. Blow— to undertake gratuit- 
ously the management of a school of this sort and the instruction 
of teachers, a very successful school has been inaugurated, and 
at least two others will be opened the coming year in the north- 
ern part of the city. If the tuition can be made as cheap in 
these schools as in other primary schools, I have no doubt that 
their value to the community will warrant the Board in extending 
them into every district. 

The Normal School continues to exhibit gratifying progress. 
lis accommodations have been enlarged, and there is now a prob- 
ability that the graduating classes will be so large that the entire 
wants of the schools may be supplied without resort to examina- 
tions of applicants from abroad. The efforts of Mr. Soldan, the 
principal to raise the standard of scholarship of this school, meet 
the cordial approbation of the Board. 

In conclusion, I commend to the public the accompanying 
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report of the Superintendent, together with the reports of the 
Assistant Superintendent of the German Department, of the 
principals of the Normal and High Schools, as containing a full 
exhibit of oui; system in all its details, and would here, in behalf 
of the Board, tender an acknowledgment of their earnest labors, 
to the officers of the Board and to the corps of teachers. 

FELIX COSTE, 

President. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Officb Supbrdttbndknt Public Schools, 
St. Louis, August 1, 1874. 

To the Board of President and Directors 

of the St. Louis Public Schools : 

Gbntlbmbn, — I herewith submit the Twentieth Annual Report 
of the schools under your charge. 

In the following general summaries and exhibits of compara- 
tiye statistics, the results of the past year are brought together 
for convenient reference and general survey. They are condensed 
from full tables printed in the Appendix. 



GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Population of the City. 

Population of the city, October 1 , 1874, (estimated) . . .-. 428,000 

Number of children from 5 to 21 ^-ears of age (drawing State 

money) 144, 131 

Number from 6 to 16 yoars of age 98,207 

The school census taken in April, showed : 

Population, 5 to 21 years, inclusive 138,133 

6 to 16, inclusive 95,539 
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Scbool Houses. 



Number of school houses 54 

" owned by the Board 51 

** rented '* " 3 

^' heated with stoves 21 

* * ' * * ' furnaces or steam 33 

** of school rooms 504 

Estimated value of school lots 9715,736 00 

^ ^ ^ * buildings and furniture 



1,670,884 44 



Total value of property for school purposes 92,386,620 44 

Comparative Table for Nine Tears. 



No. houses 
** seats.. 



1866 



1867 



23 

9,916 



30 
11,055 



1868 



35 
13,510 



1869 



40 
18,000 



1870 



1871 



48 52 
20,105|23,222 



1872 



r>8 



1873 



67 



25,750 27,785 



1874 



54 
28,530 



The decrease in number of schools is owing to the fact that 
the Thirteenth Ward, with its eleven schools, was set off from 
the city bj act of Legislature, March, 1874. 



Schools and Teachers* 

Normal 1 

High and Branches 6 

District 44 

Colored 6 

Evening 21 



Total number of schools 78 

Total number of teachers in day and evening schools 711 

Average number of teachers in day schools 601 

Males 52 

Females . .* 549 

Prhicipals 53 

Assistants 543 

Music Teachers 5 

Number in Normal 11 

Number in High and Branches 37 

Number in District schools 529 

Number in Colored schools 24 

Number in Evening schools 110 
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Comparative Table for twelve Tears. 
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Enrollment and Attendance. 



(.See Table II. Appendix, page clll). 



Day Schools 34,373 

Normal School— girls, 320 330 

High School— boys, 120; girts, 188; total 308 

Branch Otgh Schoola— boys, 232; girls, 380; total. 613 
District Schools— boys, 15.671 ; girts, 16,736 ; total. 31,406 

r^lored Schools— boys. 802; girts, 936; total 1,727 

Evening Schools— boys, 4,867 ; girls, 710 ; total 6,677 

Total number enrolled, day and evening Gchools 39,860 

Whole number of scbool days 200 

Number of pupils who attended 300 days 918 

" ■' 180to200days 11,673 

laOiolSO " 4,418 

140tolG0 " 3,883 

•' 120tol40 " 3,119 

lOOlolaO " 1,884 

SOlolOO " 1,906 

eOto 80 '■ 1,841 

40to 60 " 3,173 

30to 40 " 2,003 

" IcsBthan 20 " 3,442 

'■ not absent during their enrollment'-.- 1,495 

•' ■' " tardy '• " .... 24,663 

" cases of tardiness 36,039 

" " re-admittancc 11,976 
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Per oerU. 0/ Entire Number EnroSed. 



Pupils 

ATT ENDING. 



200 (lays. 

180-aoo.. 

180-lBO.. 
140-160.. 
130-140. . 
100-120.. 

80-100- ■ 

(JO-80... 

40-60... 

20-10... 
1-20. . . 



The above tables show a coDsiderable improTement in atteod- 
&nce over the previous ye&r, which was noted For the prevalence 
of epidemic diseases. The continued decrease of tardiness is a 
matter of surprise. For several years St. Louis has been able 
to boast of her success in securing punctuality. The number of 
tardy pupils seems to decrease by about ten per cent, per year. 
'In 1859 each pupii averaged nearly three cases per year; the 
past year the averoge is less than three casee to four pupils. 

Ages of Pupils. 

{See Table III. Appeiulix, page oliv). 
Number of Pupils 7 fears of age and un<ler 9,958 
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Percentage on E-nMr« SvimJ)er Enrolled. 



AGE OF I'UPILS. 
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53 
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10 
9 
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19 
12 
11 
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10 
9 
7 
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61 
49 
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The continaed increase oE the ratio of pupils aadet ten yean 
is due to ft policy that has prevailed for some years of ftdmitting 
children at six years and occasioDally at even an earlier age, in 
order to bring under the influences of careful training, those 
children who would otherwise grow up on the street. In this 
way, it is hoped, we may lessen the nurabor of rough ungovem- 
able children that cannot be managed in school if they come in 
at the ages of eight or nine years. 

Later in this report I shall speak of the advantages of the 
Kindergarten in a school system. 

Ooonpatlon of Parents. 

(Table IV. Appendix, page cM.) 

Children of Agents 926 

" ArUst* 177 

*' Boarding-houseKeeperBand Viciualers 477 

' ' Boatmen 690 

■' Butchers 538 

*• Clerka 1,354 

" ConfecUonera 28« 

" Drajmen and Teameters 1.390 

" Farmers and Gardeners 7S8 

" Day Laborers 4,700 

-' I^undresBes 1,283 
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Occupation of Pakbnts (eonrtnuerf). 

Children of Manufacturers 2,686 

" " Mechanics 7,856 

" " Merchants 4,0p3 

" " ProfesMonals 1,830 

" " Public Offlcera 829 

" " Saloon-keepers 843 

" " Seamstresses 97B 

Unclasslfled 8,323 

Per ce7>t. of the wkok NuvUier EnroUed. 
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Birth Places. 

(.Table V. Appendix, page civil].). 

Children bom In St. Louis 23.986 

" " •' HtSEouri, outsiUe of 8t. Louis 3,300 

" " elsewhere In the United States 6,649 

" In foreign countries 2,076 



Per cent, of Ibtai Nun^r Enrolled. 



Ftpils. Where Born. 


s 

55 

7 
3 

a 

3 

16 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 

100 


1 

58 
8 
•2 

I 

] 
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100 


1 

59 
8 
■2 

t 

15 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

100 
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01 
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15 
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■■ 
100 
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06 
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" ■■ foreign countries. 
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Classification by Grades of Adyancement in Studies. 



{Number belonging at dose of each Quarter.) 





1871S-73. 


1878-74. 


SCHOOLS. 


1st 

Qiuuri't 


2d 
QoATt'r 


8d 
Qaarfr 


4th 
Qaart'r 


itt 

Qaart'r 


8d 
Quart'r 


Sd 
Qaart'r 


4th 
Qaart'r 


Normal School. 
Senior Clftss. •.»--. .,.,,,.,... 


20 
18 
26 

47 


20 
17 

22 
48 


21 
17 
37 
67 


21 
16 
34 
66 


28 
29 
44 
83 


86 
29 
42 
80 


23 
89 
89 
69 


22 


Middle ** 


88 


Junior ** 


86 


Fourth " 


63 






Total 


no 

64> 

78 

99 

402 


107 

68 

76 

90 

469 


132 

67 

70 

85 

409 


126 

66 

68 

108 

849 


184 

61 

67 

170 

383 


177 

69 

68 

182 

369 


170 

6P 

69 

180 

432 


169 


High School. 
Senior Class. 


68 


Third " 


63 


Second ** . .............> 


17u 


Junior ** . ---^^ 


888 






Total 


639 

697 
831 
1,823 
2,260 
3,619 
8,386 
7,384 


693 

584 
865 
1,484 
2,389 
3,887 
3,776 
6,842 


621 

687 
924 
1,652 
2,660 
4,2*^0 
3,638 
7,427 


681 

496 
976 
1,683 
2,691 
3,829 
3,876 
7,141 


621 

674 
1,019 
1,484 
2,721 
3,781 
8,831 
9,781 


668 

605 
1,007 
1,788 
2,902 
4.328 
4,071 
8,273 


736 

694 
1,049 
1,834 
3,029 
8,900 
4,218 
8,244 


689 


District Schools. 

No. papils in 7th year of course.. . . 
'* '^ 6th '« »* .... 
" *« 6th •• «* . .. 
" •» 4th *• «* .... 
(t u 3d ** ** . 
»« " 2d •* " '.'... 
«» •* 1st « " .... 


686 
l,k« 
1,076 
2,792 
3,408 
3,768 
7,866 


Total 


19.390 


19,827 


21,003 

10 

*"*43 
106 
222 
147 
289 


20,691 

1 

12 

..... 1 

16 

100 

174 

200 

867, 


28,241 

16 

87 
163 
920 
663 


22.974 

13 
*"*28 

m 

280 

169 
460 


22.968 

9 
38 

6 
107 
187 
186 
428 


81,894 
9 


CoLORBD Schools. 
No. nnnils in 7th year of course ... 


" •' 6th " " .... 
•• « 6th " " .... 
«« " 4th " •« .... 
« *« 3d " " .... 
" " 2d •* " .... 
•« " 1st " " .... 


17 
32 

rj 

131 
203 
8:^0 

780 


26 
17 
125 
200 
152 
809 


26 
9 

90 
141 
179 
417 


Total 


829 


823 


868 


! 1,070 


1,002 


961 


871 






Grand Total ..^.i..*.*..*. 


20 919 


21,466 


22.679 


22,166 


26,116 


24.821 


24.826 


22,963 





The following table shows the per cent, of papils belonging to 
the respective grades of classification at the close of each qaarter 
for the past four years : 
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(Per cent, of Total Number belonging at dose of quarter.) 
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In my last two reports I have tsken ap considerable space in 
the discueeioD oF questions oF grading and claBsification. Ger- 
tftin criticisms that have been made on the sjatem therein recom- 
mended will be noticed later in tbiB report under the head of 
"District Scheols,'* and detailed explanation there given in re- 
spect to the practical working oF the system in schools and scbool- 
sjBteins of all sizes. 
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Oennan-Gngliih IiiBtrnction. 

{Table VIII. Appendix, page clxiv.) 
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In the abovo table will be noted & great increase of Anglo- 
American, pupils ill the classes that study Germun. Formerly a 
rule prevented pupils that could not already speak German from 
taking it up until considerably advanced in other branches. Last 
year the Board repealed this rule and allowed all pupils to com- 
mence German even in the lowest grade of the coarse of study. 
Finding that this plan has worked to the injury of all parties 
concerned, the Board have quite recently modiGed the rule so as 
to prevent Anglo-Americans from taking up German in any 
grade above the two lowest, unless they are able to pass examin- 
ation on all the work of the grades below. This rule was found 
necessary for the reason that so many classes developed as to 
require additional teachers and too many recitations in each room, 
and, as a consequence, produced great confusion. Besides this, 
it was found that Anglo-American pupils were :ipt to be incon- 
stant — commencing the study of German for the sake of nov- 
elty and giving it up as soon as it was found necessary to study 
hard in order to learn it. On the other hand, it has been found 
that Anglo- American pupils who begin the study of German with 
the lowest grade and take all the oral lessons — convei'sing regard- 
ing the various objects in the room, or the objects in Striibing's 
pictures — do quite welJ with the German classes. Some of them 
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hsve progreseed tbrough three years of the course of stud;, and 
seem to be able to go on iudeSnitely with thu German clasaos. 



KoroUinfliit, Attendaooc, and Cost of Instmction. 

{T^le VI, Appendix, page olx.) 
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The tuition for the past year is nearly one dollar per pupil less 
than the previous year. This is owing to the fuct that in the 
scholastic year 1871-72 the small pox prevailed so generally as to 
reduce the attendance upon our schools to less than 40 pupils per 
teacher, while the previous year it had been 46 per teacher. The 
past year tbe averuge number belonging to each teacher was 47. 
It is confidently expected that this average number will increase 
from year to year until it reaches the number of 56, or there- 
ahonts. A mle adopted by the Board fixes the quota of teachers 
in a school by the number of pupils belonging. In the primary 
grades, 60 pupils make the quota to each teacher ; in the gram- 
mar grades, 48 is the quota. In suburban districts, where num- 
bers are small, and classification is imperfect, it is not possible 
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to conform to this rule. But this difficalty grows less from year 
to year. 

The tuition, based on the whole number enrolled — and each 
pupil enrolled attended, on an average, 134 days — is $12.60 for 
each pupil, counting, in this average, Normal School, High School 
and District Schools. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



The Normal School continues to increase in numbers, averag- 
ing the past year, upwards of fifty pupils more than the year 
before. The story of its prosperity, together with the principles 
by which its methods of instruction and management are gov- 
erned, is so well told in the report of the Principal that 1 have 
nothing to add. For the information of many inquirers, I print 
here a set of questions that has been used for the examination 
of applicants for admission to the fourth or lowest class of this 
school. 

History. 

1. Name four nations that made settlements in the United 
States, and name the part settled by each. 

2. State what you know about the French and Indian 
war, and consider especially the following topics : Cause of it ; 
time ; battles ; prominent leaders ; results. 

3. What three forms of government existed among the 
American colonies ? 

4. Name the American colonies that existed at the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. 

5. (a) What was the stamp act ? 

(A) On what ground did the colonies declare it unjust^ 

6. What was the Declaration of Independence, and by whom 

made? 

7. (a) What foreign nation assisted America in the war of 
the Revolution. 

(A) To whose efforts was its aid chiefly due ? 

8. Name the first and last battle of the Revolution, giving 

location, date and result. 

3 
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9. (a) How long do members of the House of Represen- 
tatives hold their offices ? 

(A) Of the Senate? 

10. How can a bill which has passed the Hoase of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate become a law withoat the President's 
sanction ? 

•/ilgebra. 

I. (a) Define monomial. 

(A) Define residual quantity. 

(c) Upon what does the degree of a term depend? 

(d) Example. 

(e) Define similar quantity. 

II. Add together 2a^+5ab—xi/, —la^ + ^ab — 8ary, 

—3a* — lab+5xf/, —ab+9a^— 2xt/, 
UI. From x^—Uxt/z+Say take —6xt/z+l—2a — S^xyz. 
IV. Multiply — 5ar*y by — 5xi/^. 
V. Divide (x — J/Y^fn — ny by (ar-r-y)^(v7i — n)*. 
VI. Prove that ar<>=l. 

Vn. Into how many binomial factors may a trinomial be 
separated whose extremes are squares and positive, 
and whose middle term is equal to twice the product 
of the square roots of the extremes ? 
VIU. Clear the following equation of fractions : 

x+1 8— c 
X — 3 a — b 

IX. A said to B, '< Give me 100 dollars, and then I shall 
have as much as you." B said to A, ^^ Give me 
100 dollars and then I shall have twice as much as 
you." How many dollars had each ? 
X. Raise m+n to the seventh power. 

Orammar. 

I. (a) What is the plural of court-martial ? 

(b) What is the possessive singular of lady ? 

(c) What is the possessive plural of man ? 

(d) Write a verb in the passive voice, potential mood, 

perfect tense. 

(e) Write a verb in the active indicative future perfect. 
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n. In the following sentences change verbs of active 

voice to passive, and of passive to active. 

(a) ^^He holds him with his glittering eye." 
(A) Marble is dag in the Roman Forum. 

(c) How have they lost their freedom ? 

III. Write all the verbs in the above sentences, as giverij 

writing after each its principal parts, also its 
voice, mode, tense, number, and person. 

IV. (a) Give the list of compound relative pronouns. 

(b) Explain the distinction in the use of the simple 

relatives. 
y. (a) Write a sentence having for its subject an infinitive. 
(A) Write a sentence having for its subject a collective 
noun limited by a numerical adjective. 

(c) Write a sentence containing a proper noun in the 

objective case. 
VI. '^It is the duty of education to employ all these 

capacities of good for purposes of human benefi- 
cence." 

(a) What is the simple predicate in the above sentence? 

(A) What is the complex subject ? 

VII. ''^Nothing useless is or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest." 

Parse italicised words. 

jlrithmetic. 

I. Divide forty-eight millions six hundred and fifty-four 
thousand nine hundred and one by fifty-four 
thousand and one. 
II. (a) What factors must the L. G. M. of several num- 
bers contain ? 
(6) Find the G. C. D. of 292, 1022, 1095. 
in* (a) When are numbers prime to each other ? 

(A) Write two composite numbers that are prime to 
each other. 
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IV. (a) What effect upon the fraction ^ to multiply the 

denominator by 8 ? Explain. 
(&) What effect to add 8 to numerator? Explain. 

V. Reduce -1 — -X_^ to its simplest form. 



YI. (a) If I buy by avoirdupois weight and sell at the 
same price par pound by apothecaries' weight, 
shall I gain or lose? Why? 
(&) Compare 6 feet square with 4 square feet. 
YU. A cellar wall 80| feet by 24 feet, is 9 feet high and 
1^ feet thick. How much did it cost at $1.10 a 
perch. 
Vm. From the sum of 1.0015 and 1^ thousandths subtract 
290^ ten-thousandths ; multiply the remainder by 
by 7.08, and divide the product by 6 millionths. 
IX. Find the interest on $105.68, from Feb. 22, 1889, to 

Aug. 10, 1840, at 5 per cent. 
X. A farmer raises 750 bushels of wheat, at an expense 
of $675 ; how must he sell it per bushel in order to 
make 18 per cent. ? 

Geography, 

1. (a) What line is usually chosen for the division of the 
Eastern and Western Hemisphere ? 

(6) Why? 

2. (a) What is the length of the greatest circumference of 
the earth ? 

(A) Of the greatest diameter ? (c) Difference between 
the polar and the equatorial diameters ? (d) How many geo- 
graphical and how many English miles in each degree of a great 
circle ? 

8. Through what bodies of water must a ship pass from 
Boston to Odessa? 

4. (a) Name the political divisions that bound Michigan. 
(b) Najne the natural divisions that bound Michigan. 

5. Name the capitals of the following States : 
(a) Kansas. 
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(b) Nevada. 

(c) South Carolina. 
{d) Iowa. 

(e) Georgia. 

6. What are the principal productions of — 

(a) New Hampshire ? 
(6) New Jersey? 

(c) Virginia? 

(d) Louisiana? 

7. (a) What is the latitude and longitude of St. Louis ? 
(6) Of New York ? 

(c) What is the latitude of New Orleans ? 

(d) Of Chicago? 

8. (a) What is the area of Pennsylyania ? 

(&) Which other State has about the same area? 

9. State what each of the following places is noted for, and 

in what country it is ? 
a) Chatham. 
(6) Bradford, 
(c) Limerick. 
{d) Rouen. 
Ce) Palos. 
(/) Cologne. 

10. Draw on the other side of this paper, from memory, 
an outline map of the North American continent, showing the 
position of the St. Lawrence, Mississippi and Missouri Bivers. 
(Use pen and ink ; do not hand in your paper before it is 
perfectly dry. ) 



Report of the PrinctpaL 

W. T. Harris, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools. 

iStr,^ While the record of the Normal School shows a large 
increase in our number of pupils, I regret to say that the corps 
of teachers had to sustain a heavy loss in the resignation of one 
of its members. Mrs. Mary J. Sazton tendered her resignation 
in September, 1874, after having been connected with the school, 
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as teacher, for more than two years. In her the school has lost 
an earnest and very efficient teacher. Miss Caroline S. Ritchie, 
a graduate of Framingham, Mass., well known as a teacher of 
marked ability, was appointed to the school at the beginning of 
the scholastic year. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the past year is — 

Sept., '73, to Jan.,' 74. Jan., 74. Average at end 

of year. 

Senior Class 29 23 20 1-12 

Middle Class 30 42 18 8-12 

Junior Class.. 47 48 18 3-12 

Fourth Class 89 79 17 11-12 

195 192 Aver. 18 3-12 



The total number enrolled during the whole year is 220. 

The number oF pupils who graduated this term is larger than 
that of any previous year. The Normal School is approaching 
the aim for which it was established: to furnish a sufficient 
supply of teachers to the city. So far the school has not been 
large enough to send out more than about half the number 
needed by our rapidly growing school system. The following are 
the names of last year's graduates : 

JANUARY, 1874. 



Sarah V. Balchelor, Laura Hinsch, 

Mary Boemler, Jennie M. A. Jones. 

Lillian £. Callaway, Ella C. Kelly, 

Hilda C. Clements, Rosalie LafVanchi, 

Hannah B. Crane, Jennie Largue, 

Ellen A. Dean, Julia F. L}mch, 

Kate Doyle, Nellie G. J^ynch. 

Cora A. English, MoUie E. Mitchell. 

Aggie R. Farrell, Ida B. Nixon, 

Julia C. Fife, Maggie J. Rosborough, 

Katie H. Ilaus. Nannie A. Ryan, 

Mary N. Hill, Blanche Watkins, 

Laura Hinchman. Maggie Whelan. 
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JUNE, 1874. 

ICary E. Alexander, Marie E. Foley, 

Leocadia H. Bangs, Mary E. Hewitt, 

Anna M. Bumann, Jennie W. Hunt, 

Carrie C. Bnmann, Minnie L. Jolmson, 

Julia E. Byrne, . Alice M. Lowry, 

Marcella M. Cannan, Emma C. Meyer, 

Cora E. Collins, Anna E. Pinckard, 

Bachel M. Conklin, Flora E. Richardson, 

Emily L. Cnolahan, Bertha E. Schumacher, 

Maggie E. Ellison, Jennie F. Shumate. 

Emma C. Fish, Annie O. Whipple. 



JSTumber of applicants for admission. 

The namber of applicants for admission during the past year 
has exceeded that of any previous year. Although the test of the 
qualification of applicants was made more difficult, and the re- 
quired per cent, for admission higher than at former examina- 
tions, a large number of candidates passed the examination and 
gained admission. The foresight of the Board of Directors had 
provided for an expected increase in number by changing almost 
entirely the plan of the floor occupied by. the Normal School, 
thus enlarging the accQmmodations offered, and utilizing every 
available space. By this change the number of recitation rooms 
was increased from four to seven, and the hall considerably en- 
larged. How necessary this change was will appear from the 
fact that the average number of pupils attending the Normal 
School in the year 1871 to 1872 was 79, while the corresponding 
number for the past year is 162. Even with our increased num- 
ber of rooms the school remains crowded. The following table 
gives evidence of the increasing number of applicants for admis- 
sion, and shows that the examination per cent, required for ad- 
mission may be raised still more without decreasing the number 
of pupils more than desirable : 
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Punctualily and Regularity in jiltendance. 



I 



Education is the process through which the individual is led to 
attain his freedom. It is the transition from a state of nature to 
a state of cnltnre. As dependent on nuture, man is subject to 
the lower impulses of his existence ; he denies himself no wish, 
he gratifies his wildest desires. Natural mua is not free, because 
be is the slave of changing passions. Education leads from this 
state to a higher position, by showing how to find a nobler self 
wiibin the mind. When man's better nature grows, he must sub- 
ject to it the baser elements of his character. The idea of duty 
arises in his soul, to which he leorns to sacrifice impulses and de- 
sires. As soon as the habit has been formed to act in faithful 
allegiance to duty, and to refuse obedience to passions and de- 
sires when they come in conflict with it, education has attained its 
end, for it has led to freedom. At the moment that the indi- 
vidual wills nothing but what is good and noble, be becomes inde- 
pendent, or free. He is no longer conscious that he acta under 
the pressure of external authority, but feels that in doing what is 
right, he works out his own will. The process that leads to this 
exalted position is a long and difGcult one. No individual will 
ever learn to act in continual obedience to duty, unless taught that 
the faithful performance of even the smallest task strengthens 
bis moral nature, and brings him nearer to self-dependence, or 
freedom. While this truth applies to education in general, it is 
of special importance to Normal schools. Within tbe narrow 
sphere of their school life, the pupil must learn to be faithful over 
a few things, in order to be prepared for her vocation, which 
makes her " ruler over many things." Tbe most trifling task s 
of consequence, for, to neglect it, is to be derelict in duty. Con- 
sidered in this light, even the seemingly small becomes of impor- 
tance. The pupils of a Normal School must be taught to be 
keenly sensitive that tbe dignity of their calling requires them to 
see in small as well as in great things a task which duty has set, 
which is to be performed with conscientious scrupulousness. 
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Ab long as the number of new pupils that annually enter a 
school is small, if compared with the number of old members that 
remain, the general tone of the school is the most powerful agent 
in making the new comers adapt themselves to the rules and regu- 
lations of the institution. The young class is fashioned into 
order by the spirit that pervades the whole school. The habits 
of the older pupils control those of the others. But when, as 
was the case with us, the scholars newly admitted outnumber 
those that remain, the strictest attention on part of the teachers, 
the most rigid enforcement of the rules of the school, becomes an 
imperative necessity. It is owing to the earnest and faithful 
work of the assistants given me by the Board, and the excellent 
spirit of our students, that the entering classes showed such 
readiness to understand the new duties connected with their posi- 
tion as members of a Normal School. 

Among the many apparently trifling matters which are of great 
importance in a Normal School is the matter of punctuality in 
attending. Aside from the fact that punctuality is necessary in 
all the pursuits of life, the future teacher must form this habit, 
because she will have to teach by her example more than by pre- 
cept. She can not expect to make her pupils punctual unless she 
has that habit herself. These considerations show that tardiness 
in a Normal School is excusable only in exceptional cases. The 
following table will give the comparative statistics of tardiness 
and absence since the establishment of the Normal School, as far 
as I have been able to find a record of it. 
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TABLE II. 



Showing the number of Pupils enrolled eacJi year, attendance, 

and cases of tardiness. 



TEAR. 



1857-68 
1858-59 
1859-eO 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
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31 
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104 
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15 
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94 
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Promotion of Pupils. 



The greatest care must be used in the promotions to higher 
classes. Out of those that are desirous of devoting themselves 
to the teaching profession only a part can obtain admission to 
the Normal. Looking over the records, I find that on each 
examination day for the last nine years between twenty and forty 
per cent, of the applicants had to be refused admission because 
their examination was not successful or their previous scholarship 
record in other schools unsatisfactory. Not all that enter have 
the necessary qualifications for the calling they have chosen. 
They not un frequently find that a task which they believed easy, 
is far beyond their power. To single out those that are not 
fitted and to dissuade them from wasting their strength in pursuit 
of an aim which nature withholds from them, is neither an easy 
nor a pleasant task. In many cases those least fitted are the last 
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persons to realize that fact ; they are frequently conscious that 
they have worked as hard as any member of their class, and 
when they fail while they see that others succeed who seemed to 
work less hard, they become dissatisfied. Weak pupils are slow 
to perceive that the cause of their failure lies in themselves. 

In cases of unmistakable physical inability the pupil is spoken 
to at once. In all other cases the teacher must be slow in deciding 
that a pupil lacks altogether the natural gifts that are necessary 
to become a successful teacher. Not unfrequently have I 
seen remarkable talent spring up in the course of a few terms 
where there seemed to be hardly any at the beginning. The new 
pupils must be allowed a reasonable time to develop and show the 
mental qualities which they possess, before, in case of failure, 
the question is considered whether there is a sufficient amount of 
that ability which is indispensable for the objects of the school. 
Every pupil must show that she possesses the requisite talent while 
she is a member of the Fourth or Junior Class. Promotion 
to the Middle and Senior Classes is in itself evidence of the fact 
that in the teachers' opinion the student has the necessary qualities 
to become a good teacher, and that it depends only on her efforts 
whether she will realize the possibilities that lie in her. When- 
ever a student fails to show that she has the ability to do the 
work of her future profession, she must remain in the lower class 
until she has succeeded better, or until it becomes evident that 
she had better follow some other calling. 

Besides talent there is another condition for promotion ; none 
can expect to be promoted but for work accomplished. Fre- 
quently the teachers are entreated to promote on the strength of 
a promise to do better work in the higher class. I need hardly 
say, that in a Normal School, the teachers must be inexorable in 
this respect. Promotion must be the result of work done, not of 
work promised. The first question is not whether a pupil is able 
to do the work of the higher class, but whether she has done the 
work of the lower. A large number of pupils find at the end of 
a term that they have to review the work of their class, and many 
of them leave in consequence. This explains the sifting process to 
which we have recourse continually, in order to secure good ma- 
terial for the higher classes of the school. Of those that apply 
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r part are admitted ; of tbose that are admitted a part only 
stand tbe test of the first year, a^d of tbese again a part only 
find their way into the Senior CUbb. 

In promotions to higher ciaBsee the teacherB' opinion as to the 
work done bj tbe candidate is not so much based on the result of 
written examination as on tbe regular work she has done in 
reoitations in tbe course of the year. Pupils are certainly not 
promoted if their written examination shows that they are 
deficient in scholarship ; but, on tbe other hand, a high per cent. 
in a written examination is in itself no reason why the pupil 
should be advanced to a higher class. She may have acquired 
the necesBary stock of knowledge without being able to impart it 
to others. While written examinations test knowledge alone, 
knowledge, as well as manner, clearness, power of understanding, 
expressing and illustrating, and ability to leach tbe subject, are 
tested in the recitations. Each of the points mentioned is as 
important as the mere ability to acquire knowledge. As written 
^^ exftminations are not a decisive test of tbe pupil's power, tbe 
^^vNormal School cannot rely on them excluaiyely in the matter of 
^H^omotiona. 

I' 

^ ft' 



COURSE OF STUDY. 



The new course of study adopted by the Board about two years 
tgo has now gone into operation for all tbe classea. The change 
]s ft very important one, os it places tbe so-called culture studies 
ftt the beginning, and the stuiiy of methods and review studies at 
the end of the course. A list of the studies for each class iB 
given on page cxxvi of the Appendix. I give in the following 
ftn oDtline of tbe work done by e&cb class in the coui-se of half 
ft year : 

FotniTH Class — First Ha^f Year. 

Reading. — (Randall's Reading and Elocution.) Most of the 
time in the lowest class is spent in testing tbe voices of tbe pupils 
and on exercises to give them strength and distinctness. Concert 
exercises at W^c beginning give more self-confidence and a good 
deal of practice to the pupils. Special drill exercises upon tbe 
following topics; qnaliiy, compass, flexibility, strength and pu- 
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ritj of voice, force, pitch, modulation, emphasis, inflection, stress, 
movement, style, and personation ; expression, taught by analysis 
of the author's thought ; selections from the Reader analyzed, 
read, and committed to memory. 

Reading may in some respects be considered the art study of 
the school, and if based on an understanding of the contents, will 
do as much for general as for aesthetic culture. Instruction in 
reading is placed at the beginning, so that we can soon detect weak 
voices, and see whether training can improve them sufficiently. 

Physiology. — (Loomis* Physiology, Hitchcock's Physiology. ) 
Object of the study: 1. To enable to understand the principal 
physiological functions, and the laws of hygiene based on them, 
so that the future teachers become able to watch over the physical 
welfare of their pupils. 2. To enable the teacher to impart to 
her pupils the elements of the science. Instruction based on ob- 
servation, wherever feasible ; a skeleton, osteological specimens, 
manikin, models of eye, ear, and larynx, diagrams and drawings 
used throughout the course. Course of study not arranged 
strictly in accordance with the text-book, but by topics. None 
of the principal topics considered finished before the pupils can 
draw on the blackboard the necessary illustrating diagrams from 
memory. First weeks of the course strictly descriptive : bones 
described and drawn on the blackboard ; bones shown to the class 
and their position in the skeleton ascertained. Teaching exer- 
cises by pupils. Topics : 



I. MechanicalSStstbm. 

a. Bones. 
(Drawings, description of 
bones of tiead, trunk, etc). 

h. Articulation. 
(Parts of which Joints are 
composed; general princi- 
ples: description of a few 
particular Joints.) 

c Muscles. 
(General principles; struc- 
ture, modes of contraction, 
use.) 



II. Nervous System. 

Brain. 1 

I general 
Spinal marrow > 

I outline. 
Organs of sense J 



III. Repairing System. 

a. Digestion. 

1. Food. 

2. Organs. 

8. Process of digestion. 
4. CondittOBS or healthy di- 
gestion. 

» 
h. Absorption. 

e. Circulation. 

1. Organs. 

2. Process. 

d. Respiration. 

1. Organs. 

2. Respiratory movements. 

3. Change of the blood. 

4. Various respiratory moye- 
mentSy (laughing, cough- 
ing). 

5. Animal heat. 
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Jilgebra. — (Ray's Part I.) Object of the study in regard 
to knowledge : To enlarge the pupil's mathematical knowledge ; 
in regard to culture, to give practice in strictly deductive rea- 
soning, to accustom to precise expression, to strengthen the 
power of mathematical generalization Less importance is 
attached to the quantity than to the quality of the work done. 
Most of the lime spent in practical work on the blackboard ; neat- 
ness and clearness insisted on. The process taught first, and 
from this, principles, rules, and definitions inferred. Special 
attention paid to exactness in definitions, and expression in 
general. 

Arithmetic being the educational basis of Algebra, the pupils 
are taught at the beginning to find the arithmetical form for 
algebraic problems and the algebraic form for arithmetical prob- 
lems, until the meaning that underlies algebraic expression has 
unfolded itself to them. In Equations each part must be numbered 
and the sign indicating the process prefixed. The subject matter 
is taken up in the following order : Arithmetical examples solved, 
and then in the same problem, algebraic expressions substituted 
in the place of numbers. Algebraic addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division ; definitions and principles whenever re- 
quired by examples that involve a new expression. Greatest 
Common Divisor and Least Common Multiple (Theorems) Frac- 
tions commenced. 

Oeneral History. — (Willson's Outlines). The time allotted 
to this study allows of one of the following plans : To study the 
history of a short period and single nation with all the details, 
or to study a general outline of the history of world development 
in characteristic types. The latter plan is followed in our school. 
Hence, most of the work in history is done by means of reference 
books and oral instruction. More attention paid to events than 
facts ; special care in tracing the interconnection of historical 
erents. Recitations mostly carried on by topics arranged in the 
form of diagrams. Besides imparting knowledge this study is 
expected to accustom the pupils to fluent, connected, and clear 
speaking. 
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Topics Studied. 

I. Introduction: Rise of Civilization. 

II. Greek Legends : Hercules ; Argonautic Expedition ; Tro- 

jan War. 

III. Grecian History: Spartans and Athenians; habits, 

education, state ; Pericles ; Persian Wars ; Alexander. 

IV . Roman History : Legends ; Founding of Rome ; Rome as 

a kingdom ; the republic ; the empire ; social decay ; 

division of empire and downfall of Western Roman 

Empire. 
V. Middle Ages: Condition of Europe at close of 6th 

century : Justinian ; Mahomet ; Charlemagne ; Feudal 

System ; Chivalry ; Crusades. 
VI. England during the 9th, 14th, and 15th centuries : Alfred 

the Great ; language of his time ; Norman Conquest ; 

effect on language ; Magna Charta ; change in language ; 

French and English Wars ; Lancaster and York ; reign 

of Henry VH. of England 
Vn. Europe during the 16th century : Age of Henry VIII. and 

Charles Y. ; the Reformation ; Age of Elizabeth. 

Latin. — (Allen and Greenough's Grammar; Leighton's 
Lessons. ) Object of the Study : General culture and more 
thorough knowledge of English etymology. Topics studied: 
Stem and root ; nouns ; declensions ; gender ; adjectives ; in- 
flection ; comparison ; numerals ; pronouns ; verb commenced. 
Translation of corresponding lessons. 

Writing, — Mostly blackboard exercises. Methods and prin- 
ciples of teaching writing. Teaching exercises. 

Zoology. — (Nicholson's Zoology. ) Individual animals studied 
and such characteristics as classify them under species, order, 
etc., noticed. Representatives of principal orders described, 
drawn on blackboard and classified. Specimens and pictures 
(Prang's, etc. ), used throughout the course. Pupils are expected 
to draw from memory diagrams showing the characteristics of 
principal classes. Frequent teaching exercises given by the 
pupils. Topics studied : Principles of Terminology ; basis of 
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classification : Annuloida ; (Echinodermata ; Scolecida) ; Anna- 
losa; (Crustacea ; Arachnida; Insecta); MoUusca: Mollosca 
proper (Lamellibranchiata ; Gasteropoda; Cephalopoda.) Mol- 
lascoida (Tanicata; Poljsoa). 

Composilion. — (Hart's Rhetoric and Composition.) Writing 
of easy compositions. The manner and process of planning and 
writing composition shown and discussed. Frequent blackboard 
exercises by the whole class in writing sentences and the analysis 
of compositions. Mistakes, especially in regard to punctuation, 
criticised and corrected by reference to the text-book. Use of 
capitals; comma; semicolon; colon; period; interrogation. 

Drawing. — (Continued through all the classes.) Plan for 
all classes. Elements of geometrical construction ; study of 
form; and drawing from model during part of the first three 
terms. In the last half year drawing on the blackboard ; the 
light of the original represented white on the board ; the 
shadows of the original represented by the unchanged color of 
the blackboard. 

Singing. — (Whole School.) Concone's Tocal exercises; 
select pieces from Robyn's Classical Singer, Parts I. and II. ; 
other classical pieces ; drill exercises. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Jilgebra. — (Ray's I ) Principles and method the same as in 
the Fourth Class — subject of Fractions continued and finished ; 
equations of first degree ; powers ; binomial theorem ; radicals ; 
square root. 

Latin. — Grammar. (Use of moods and tenses ; conditional 
sentences ; cond. particles ; relation of time) ; rules for quantity 
and accent ; Reading : Latin Fables ; Life of Cicero ; selections 
from Gallic War. Translation from lesson XXVIII. to lesson L. 

Physical and Malhenialical Geography. — (Colton's School 
Geography and Atlas.) Recitations conducted by topics ar- 
ranged in diagrams ; pupils expected to explain whole subject 
treated of in a connected and clear way ; globe and other illus- 
trations used throughout the course. Frequent teaching exercises 
by pupils. 
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Phy^icid Geography, — General view of earth : area of land 
and water ; natural divisions of earth ; land and water. Geolo- 
gical structure of earth : theory of formation of earth ; classes ; 
groups and kinds of rock ; distribution of minerals. Geo- 
graphical characteristics of rocks. Continents : similarity and 
dissimilarity ; maritime character. Islands : area ; classes ; 
(a) volcanic, (i) coral; formation; distribution. Mountains: 
volcanoes ; glaciers. Plains ; plateaus. Springs. Rivers. Lakes. 
Oceans. Tides. Currents. Winds. 

McUhematical Geography. — Shape and size of earth. 
Location and distance on earth. Imaginary circles. Latitude. 
Longitude. Change of seasons. Day and night. 

Geometry, — (E. W. Evans* Elements of Geometry). A con- 
sideration of the place which geometry holds in a course of study, 
shows the value of all mathematical studies as culture-studies. 
The strictly defined nature of mathematical concepts, the rigid 
uniformity of their designation, their consistent and stringent 
proofs teach logic practically. Instruction in mathematics must 
pursue a careful and deliberate course, that in progressing must 
look backward and find its proof for new problems in problems 
already solved. Hence any carelessness or uncertainty in the 
elements makes all further progress valueless, as it destroys the 
basis of the study, consistency and clearness. Rigid exactness 
in what has been accomplished, in drawing, statement and proof, 
and not the quantity of work, is the principal consideration. 

In Geometry, the following course has been suggested: 
General definitions illustrated by the use of cube and cylinder ; 
angles ; triangles ; quadrilaterals ; polygons in general ; circle ; 
problems in construction. The class finishes about as much as is 
contained in Book I. of the text-book named above. 

JVhtural Philosophy. — (Balfour Stewart's Physics, in the 
Science Primer Series, and Wells's Natural Philosophy used as 
text-books. ) The pupils are held responsible for the invention and 
preparation of suitable illustrations, for each topic that allows of 
it ; in giving teaching exercises they are expected to use the sim- 
plest apparatus, if possible of their own contrivance. All instruc- 
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tion based on experiment and observation. Drawing of diagrams 
on blackboard. Subjects studied : 

I. Attraction : Modes ; law ; weight ; centre of gravity ; 
falling bodies ; pendulum. 11. States of matter. HI. Hydro- 
statics : Laws of liquids ; specific gravity. lY. Pneumatics : 
General laws ; pressure of air ; barometer ; pumps ; syphon. 

V. Sound : Theory ; properties ; musical instruments ; echoes. 

VI. Heat : Theory ; effects ; thermometers ; specific and latent ; 
distribution. VII. Light : Theory ; velocity ; absorption ; re- 
flection ; refraction ; law ; prisms ; lenses ; color ; theory ; dis- 
persion ; spectra. 

Zoology — ^Principles and methods the same as in the Fourth 
Class. Subject studied : Vertebrates, general characteristics ; 
principal orders. 

CompoHilion. — Principles and method the same as in the 
Fourth Class. Writing of compositions and blackboard work 
continued ; diction ; sentences ; figures. 

MIDDLB CLASS. 

Latin. — Reading in Leighton's Lessons andCrosby'sEclogae; 
selections from Helvetian war ; fables ; easy selections from 
Virgil, and Cicero's orations. History: Founding of the City ; 
incidental instruction about Roman religion ; laws, punishment, 
military, state and private life; main points of geography of 
Gaul. Grrammar: Subjunctive, infinitive, gerundives, oratio 
obliqaa. 

Physical Geography. — A good deal of time is devoted to 
map drawing on the blackboard ; outline, rivers, mountains, &c., 
parallels and meridians to be drawn from memory ; quick work 
insisted on. 

The principal divisions of the globe considered in regard to the 
following topics : physical characteristics ; boundaries ; seas, 
gulfs, bays; islands; peninsulas; isthmuses; capes; straits; 
surface ; plains, plateaus, mountains, lakes, rivers ; general 
description of division, including mineral structure, surface, 
soil, climate, vegetation, animals. 

Jirithmetic. — (Colburn's Arithmetic in its applications.) 
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Arithmetic is placed in this part of the course, first, in order 
that the pupils may not enter the schools as teachers without hav- 
ing reviewed and enlarged their knowledge of one of the princi- 
pal studies which they are expected to teach ; second, because 
the study of algebra in the previous two classes enables them to 
gain a deeper and clearer insight into the nature of arithmetic 
and the connection of its parts ; thirdly, in order to study the 
methods of teaching arithmetic in the District school, and to be- 
come conscious as well of the mistakes they must avoid as the 
difficulties they will encounter in teaching. Neatness of work 
on the blackboard, clearness in regard to the subject shown by a 
full, logical, and fluent explanation of examples on the board, 
&c., are important considerations. 

Subjects considered (Colburn,pp. 1-156) : Preliminary defini- 
tions ; notation and numeration ; tables of United States and 
English money, &c. ; four processes ; their general theories ; 
properties of numbers ; divisors ; multiples. 

English Literature, — (Collier's History of Literature, Hud- 
son's School Shakespeare, Parts I and H). The common mis- 
take must be avoided that the study of the history of literature 
and the study of literature are the same. The history of litera- 
ture is to be studied here only as far as it serves to rank and co- 
ordinate the pieces that are read. The main part of the time is 
spent in reading Shakespeare. Subjects studied : Main points 
in the history of the first three eras ; Hamlet, studied, and prin- 
cipal parts committed to memory ; Merchant of Venice read. 

Constitution U. S. — (Townsend's Civil Government). His- 
tory of the Constitution and careful analysis. 

Theory and Art of Teaching. — (Wickersham's Methods 
of Instruction). The ethical aim of this study throughout the 
course is to make the members of the school deeply conscious of 
the high responsibility of their future calling, and to lead them 
to see the vital importance of even the smallest point of their 
duty. Lectures occur more frequently in this study than in any 
other. Subjects studied and discussed : 

L Reasons in favor of professional training for teachers ; 
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edacatioD considered as a science ; as an Art ; true object of 
edacation. 

n. Logical and psychological principles conditioning methods 
of instruction ; order of development of intellectual faculties ; 
culture of memory, recollection, imagination, understanding, 
reason ; activity of the mind in elaborating a science ; induction ; 
deduction ; laws of suggestion and association ; educational 
means adapted to every capability of mind ; methods of in- 
struction must be inductive or deductive, analytical or synthetical. 

ni. Classification and genesis of knowledge. 

IV. Language ; the formal sciences ; the empirical sciences ; 
the rational sciences ; the historical science : the arts. 

y. Adaptation of knowledge to mental condition of pupils ; 
object lessons. 

Teaching Exercises, — While in the lower classes teaching 
exercises form part of the regular recitation work, pupils of the 
Middle and Senior Classes are expected besides, to give teaching 
exercises before the whole school. One or two half days each 
week are devoted to this work. The teaching exercises are criti- 
cised by the school and the teachers. In the first part of the' 
year the teaching exercises are to last thirty minutes, in the second 
part, ten minutes. As the long teaching exercises are to be 
trying tests of the pupil's power, ample time is given for 
preparation, which is required to be very thorough ; hence, the 
subjects selected are to be such as will benefit both the pupil- 
teacher and the class, and be worth the amount of study that 
is to be given to them. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Teaching exercises the same as dbcve. 

Reading. — ^Review of the work done at the beginning of the 
course. 

Selections from the Reader : " Relief of Lucknow ; '* 
*' Sheridan's Ride ; '' '' The Song of the Camp ; " etc. 

Printing oF Phonetic characters on the blackboard. 

In addition to the above work, the forms and sounds of the 
phonetic characters as found in Leigh's Phonetic Primer ; also 
teaching exercises upon this subject. Methods of teaching 
reading. 

Composition. — In the Middle and Senior Terms compositions 
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are written, copied when corrected, and the best compositions 
read to the school. Each class hand in compositions about 
every third week. 

Latin. — Continuation of the work in the previous classes. 
Most of the time spent in reading selections from Latin authors. 

Writing. — ^Review and continuation of work done at the be- 
ginning of the course. 

Political Geography. — Teaching exercises through the whole 
term. Instruction in the use of reference books and illustra- 
tions. The following topics considered in regard to most of the 
divisions studied : Boundaries ; surface — mountains, rivers, lakes > 
soil ; climate ; political divisions ; principal cities ; sources of 
wealth ; government ; religion and education ; history ; natural 
objects of interest ; objects of interest in art, science, and litera- 
ture. Divisions studied — North America : Danish America, 
(Greenland, Iceland). British America: (Hudson Bay Country, 
Dominion of Canada, Prince Edward's Island, Newfoundland, 
Labrador). United States : (Eastern States, Middle States, 
Southern States, Western States, Territories). Mexico; South 
America ; U. S. of Columbia, and eleven other divisions consid- 
ered as a whole, according to the following analysis : Surface — 
mountains, rivers, lakes, soil, climate, sources of wealth, gov- 
ernment, religion and education, objects of interest, history. 
Europe: British Empire — (Scotland, England, Wales, Ireland). 
Russia ; Sweden ; Norway ; Denmark ; German Empire ; 
France ; Spain. 

Arithmetic. — Continuation of the work of the Middle Class. 
(Colburn, pages 156-321): Fractions; ratio and proportion; 
interest, simple and compound ; commission ; stocks and insur- 
ance; assessment of taxes; orders; bills of exchange; profit 
and loss ; promissory notes. 

Orarhmar. — (March's Philological Study of theEng. Lang., 
March's Parser and Analyzer, Fowler's School Grammar). Ele- 
ments of historical grammar in connection with the grammar 
topics and forms taught in the District schools. Frequent ele- 
mentary teaching exercises. The following is a list of the topics 
studied : Historical elements of the English language ; classifi- 
cation of languages ; historical development of the English lan- 
guage; orthography — etymological, syntactical, rhetorical, and 
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poetical forms, (prosody, accents, etc., measures, rhyme;) 
punctuation. Part of the writings of the following authors 
analyzed grammatically : Bunyan — Times, life, works, language ; 
Pilgrim's Progress. Syntax, rhetorical forms, historical elements. 
Milton — ^Times, &c.; Paradise Lost. Punctuation, poetical 
forms. Shakespeare — Times &c.; Julius Gsesar, Merchant of 
Venice. Spenser — Elizabethan Age, Faerie Queen ; Spenserian 
stanza. Chaucer — Canterbury Tales. Phonetic elements, or- 
thographic elements, comparative etymology ; method of analy- 
sis ; Grimm's law. 

Theory and Art of Teaching* — (Rosenkranz's Philosophy 

of Education). Introduction and First Part studied during the 

first quarter. The following topics considered : Pedagogics as a 

science compared with other sciences ; character of educational 

literature; place of pedagogics in a system of philosophy ; general 

outline of Hegel's classification of philosophy ; relation of 

the family to education ; pedagogics as a science and as an 
art ; adaptation of the educator to pupils and methods ; value of 
local and individual formulas of teaching ; contents of a scien- 
tific system of pedagogics ; the three parts of pedtf|;ogical science; 
its nature, its special elements, its history ; development in the 
education of the race ; relation of past and present systems ; the 
nature of education ; potentiality and actuality ; the influence 
of the teacher ; character of education of man and animal ; 
different meanings of the term education ; ethical basis of 
education ; education by national custom and by reflection ; 
development of theoretical and practical reason ; value of 
systematic work in education ; division of labor among special 
schools ; influence of city life on education. 

Form of Education. — Mental process by which all knowledge 
must be acquired; taste of children for the wonderful and 
strange; work and play; habit; formation of habit; active 
and passive habit ; authority and obedience ; rationality and in- 
dividuality; habit and spontaneity; temptation; moral deform- 
ity ; reproof ; scolding ; theories of punishment ; kinds of pun- 
ishment ; isolation ; sense of honor ; corporal punishment ; the 
limits of education ; relative value of talent and material 
means ; different opinions about the value and power of educa- 
tion in general ; the special elements of education ; leading 
principles of physical education ; intellectual education. 

In the Second Quarter of the term the topics contained in the 
following analysis are discussed and essays written on the topics 
printed in capitals : 
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School for Observation. 



In 1872 a school was selected by a resolution of the Board 
of Directors, to which the members of the Senior and Middle 
Glasses were to be sent at regular times, for the purpose of giv- 
ing them ** an opportunity of becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with the practical working of a district school ; to see 
the application of the principles of instruction, and to gain a 
more thorough knowledge of their future profession." The 
school selected for this purpose was the Washington. The Sen- 
ior Glass was to visit it once a week to see how children are taught 
and managed. The name School for Observation instead of 
Model School, which is the appellation used in other cities, was 
given to it, because it was intended to show to our Senior and 
Middle Classes a District School with all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the other similar institutions of the city, so that 
the young teachers had an opportunity to observe the working of 
a school which is of the same kind as the ones to which they are 
likely to be appointed in future. In 1873 the Benton School, 
which is situated within a few streets of the Normal, was sub- 
stituted for the Washington. 

The idea of having a model school connected with the Normal 
seems to be a novel one to our community, and as our institution 
had existed and flourished for fifteen years without any model 
school, the question might be asked, whether it is necessary or 
expedient to have one now. I know of no one that is better 
qualified to answer this question than my distinguished predeces- 
sor. Miss Anna G. Brack<)tt, whose connection with the best 
Normal schools of the country, and able management of our in- 
stitution for nine consecutive years, lend to her words the weight 
of general experience and full knowledge of the wants and pe- 
culiar character of our school. In her address before the Nor- 
mal section of the National Educational Association, in 1871, 
she savs : 

'^ The value of the (Normal) school consists as much in this 
(training and culture) as in the actual amount of knowledge 
gained, and for it to accomplish its special work, a steady and 
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long attendance is required. To accomplish these objects fully, 
a model school is very desirable ; but by a model school I do not 
mean a school in which the Normal pupils shall themselves be re- 
quired to teach. I mean simply a school conveniently located, 
which is a model school in every respect, governed and taught by 
first-class teachers, and which the pupils of the Senior Glass of 
the Normal School shall be required to visit and observe, at 
stated times, as a class, and in company with a teacher. They 
need this to learn what the capacities of children of different 
ages are, so that they may not lose time in making attempts to 
give them what they cannot take. They need it as a part of 
their mental training." * 

It happened that at the same occasion, another prominent edu- 
cator expressed his opinion on the matter, when he, as well as all 
the Normal school teachers present, advocated that model or 
practice schools be connected with every Normal School. I re- 
fer to Dr. Richard Edwards, the founder of our Normal School, 
now President of the Normal University of Dlinois. 

Says Mr. Edwards, in answer to the question mentioned 
before : ^^Let us firsc inquire whether the Normal School needs 
any appendage of the kind proposed. Is a Model School of 
any real utility? and, if so, is it sufficiently useful lo make it 
worth our while to incur the expense and trouble necessary for its 
establishment and maintenance ? Some Normal Schools in the 
country have acquired high reputation and success without 
Model Schools. In others, it is considered almost an essential 
requisite to the after success of the young teachers that they 
see the practical application of the principles they learn in the 
Normal, and have their own powers and skill tested by actual 
practice. And it is probably true that the facts bear out the 
logic here, and that even the high success of those Normal 
Schools, that are without Model Departments, would be en- 
hanced by the addition of these apendages. Every young 
teacher needs the inspiration that comes from seeing things 
well done. " 

The remarks of other prominent educators, who had investi- 
gated the subject, tended in the same direction. Prof. William 

♦ Proceedings Nat. Ed. Assoc, '71, p. 137. &c. 
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F. Phelps, Principal of the State Normal School, Winona, 
Minnesota, says : ^^ A Model School, as its name imports, is a 
model to be observed, %nd studied as such. It is one of the 
means employed in a good Normal School for the training of 
teachers. It aids, or should aid, in giving to the pupil teacher 
a true ideal of his future work. I have said that the Model 
School is one of the means of imparting a correct ideal of the 
teacher's work. Let me add, that I believe it to be one of the 
very best means to this end." Dr. J. H. Sangster, Superin- 
tendent of the excellent Normal School of Toronto, said: ^'A 
Normal School cannot be successfully conducted without Practice 
Schools. I would not separate the Model from the Practice 
School. I have seen them successfully operated in connection 
in Toronto. The fees of admission are higher than those of the 
High School. The Model School has four hundred pupils, all it 
can accommodate, and more than a thousand registered appli- 
cants are waiting their turn to enter. Teachers are also desirous 
to enter the Model School as teacners." 

Our city has not been hasty in this needed reform. The great 
majority of the Normal Schools of the country have preceded us 
in it. Of the 119 Normal Institutions that appear in the last 
report of the National Commissioner of Education, over seven- 
ty-one per cent, have added model or training schools to their 
course. The question, as far as the country at large is con- 
cerned, seems to be decided beyond doubt. In a short time 
hence our Model School will be able to rest on the firm basis of 
success alone ; at present it needs the support of argument as 
well. I speak confidently of the success of the plan, for what is 
now known to the teach.rs connected with our school must soon 
become evident to all, that the Normal School can furnish better 
teachers, with the assistance of the School for Observation, than 
without its help. 

Merits of the Training by the School for Observation. 

That the observation of practical work done is of great value 
to teachers in general, the wisdom of the Board has acknowledged 
in an indirect way ; for what else could be the meaning of the 
rule of the Board which allows the teachers of the district 
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school two days each year to visit other schools for the pur- 
poae of observing modes of liiscipline and instruction. If all 
the teaciiers availed themselves of this pei'mission (which they do 
not), ihis rule would involve an animtil expease of over $3,000. 
The wisdom of this measure is unquestioned ; it has done more 
towards harmonizing instruction and propagating good methods 
than is usually assumed. If observiition of methods is so im- 
portant for the experienced teachers that the Board considers that 
it justifies the expense, it ia not any less important for the young 
teachers in the Normal School, where the plan of regular visits, 
for the purpose of observution, can be carried out without any 
expense to the Board whatsoever. 

Although the School for ObaervaEion was established but a 
short time ago, its induence on our students has made itself felt. 
In the High and Normal Schools, the transition from elementary 
training and language to the educational tone, langmige and 
subjects of maturer minds takes place by degrees imperceptible 
to the pupil. She supposes, as she never perceived any change, 
that toae, language, and method have remained about the same 
us they were when she attended the lower grades. If the young 
teacher should enter her school with this supposition, weeks 
would be lost before she could correct her mistake pnictically. It 
will take her some lime to discover that the cause why the pupils 
do not understand her, or appear listless, lies in herself. Con- 
tinual visits to the School for Observation show to the young 
teacher the level of the children, to which she must descend in 
expression, in order to be with them in their thoughts, and to 
lead them to a higher sphere. They learn the peculiar ways of 
children. They learn the kind of questions which children are 

■ apt to ask, so different from the questions to which High or 
Normal School pupils are accustomed. They become more 
able to enter into a child's thoughts. They notice the principal 
mistakes of pupils, in language and conduct, ugainst which the 
teacher has to guard. They discover, with surprise, the great 
^_ difference there is between teaching grown persons and children, 
^H and are thus saved tlie necessity of giithering their experience 
^^L from their own failure in the first weeks of tlieir career as 
^H teachers. It is true, the young teacher will learn by each failure. 
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but it is, nevertheless, better to avoid beginning any vocation 
with a failure. 

Sent to the School for Observation, our students try to observe 
there the teacher whose room they visit, so that they can imitate 
her in their future work. They put themselves in her place. 

It is interesting to trace the remarkable eflfect of these visits 
on the Senior Class. They begin to feel themselves as teachers, 
and unconsciously, become more earnest in their work. In the 
School for Observation they are placed face to face with their 
future duties, which thus assume greater objective reality in 
their minds ; they feel more gravely the responsibility of their 
work, past, present, and future. When their Normal course is 
finished and they are sent to the District schools as teachers, they 
do not Qnter a new world, but a familiar place, which they have 
been in the habit of seeing every week. 

In theory and art of teaching, the principal study of the Nor- 
mal School, the teachers can, now that we have a School for Ob- 
servation, presuppose a good amount of practical information 
relative to the management of a school-room, on account of the 
knowledge which the pupils derive from what they observe during 
their visit. All theoretical instruction can now be based on, and 
be connected with, the observation of facts, and the experience 
gained by the pupil's own efforts. The student of the Normal 
is made more self-dependent. While before, the teacher had to 
supply all the information in regard to school management and 
similar subjects, she can at present hold her pupils responsible 
for what they have observed themselves. In studying the philos- 
ophy of education the students now try to point out the connec- 
tion between the principles they study and the practical work 
which they see on their visits. 

Many things, for instance the construction and use of the 
ventilating apparatus, can be taught in less time and in a better 
manner, by visits to the School for Observation than in any other 
way. 

Effect on tht School for Observation. 

While the change of the Benton school into a School for Ob- 
servation, is of great benefit to the Normal, it may be well to 
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inquire what effect this measure has had on the Benton school, 
for it will not rio to sacrifice the interests of one school in order 
to promote those of anoiher. I &m happy to say that the good 
effect of the plnn on the Benton school is known lo teachera 
and parents. The practical advantages are ohvious. The fre- 
quency and regularity of the visits has destroyed the last rem- 
nant of disturbance which otherwise the visit of many persona 
creates in any scliool-room. The children have now been accus- 
tomed for years to see the Norma] class come in, take their seats, 
and leave again ; the visits do not interfere with the work of 
teachers and pupils. 

The consciousness that their work will be looked at by many, 
acis as a continued stimulus on teachers and pupils of the School 
for Ohservntion and encourages them to use tiieir best efforts to 
make their work stand criticism. It is an additional incentive 
to order and neatness. Where there is the power and the will lo 
do good, the feeling that the work done is liable to he inspected 
and examined at any moment must lead to higher perfection, by 
securing the greatest care and attention on the part of teachers 
and pupils. 

As it is in the interest of the Normal School to show to its 
pupils the best methods of teaching and management, the methods 
tued in the School for Observation are carefully tested. Im- 
proved methods are introduced and carried out for the benefit of 
the children. The care which ibe Board of Directors is wont to 
use in selecting teachers for this important institution is another 
advantage by which the children profit. Nor is this school with- 
out interest for the schools at large. As it is centrally located 
new methods whose adoption for all the schools is contemplated 

■ may be introduced there first and tried practically, so that 
teachers of other schools may see a new method carried oat and 
improve on it in their own schools. So an improved method in 
arithmetic (Grube's) has been tested practically in the School for 
Observation, by which the children Lave been advanced with 
greater expedition than by the ohi method. Principal ami teachers 
^L of the School for Observation deserve praise for the faithful zeal 
^H which ibey have shown in promoting the success of the plan. 
^^L I may add that this feature has been of great service to 
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the teachers and principal of the Normal School, bringing thus 
ample compensation for the additional work caused by it. In 
edacacing teachers for the district schools, they find it eminently 
useful to be kept constantly informed by their visits of tlt« 
district school work in its details. Changes in the course of 
study and directions given by the Superintendent come in this 
way at once to the notice of students and teacjiers of. our 
institution. 

Plan of Visit ing many Schools instead of One. 

One school was selected for the purpose set forth, as the same 
advantages cannot be gained for our pupils by visiting maiiy 
schools promiscuously ; besides, it would be altogether impracti- 
cable to carry out the latter plan. As it was impossible to have 
a School for Observation in the Normal building, it appeared 
necessary to cake the nearest school outside. Otherwise, it 
would have been very inconvenient for our pupils to go to it, or to 
reach their home when returning from it. For much of the 
time which the pupils have to prepare themselves for their 
important task would be lost if the school were situated at a dis- 
tance, and the future teacher cannot afford to lose any. A Normal 
teacher must accompany the class on their visits, in order to 
know what the students are to report the following day. It would 
not do to send out a few members of a class to some schools 
every day, as the recitations of the class would be broken up 
entirely, and as it would be impossible to have a teacher accom- 
pany them every time. If the class were to go to different 
schools, the visit of 25 to 40 young ladies would cause disturbance 
and confusion in almost any room which is not, like the room of 
the Benton School, accustomed to these visits by their frequency. 
Besides the difficulty of accommodating such a large number of 
visitors, it muse be considered that neither the several district 
schools nor the pupil teacher would derive any benefit from such 
a plan : the work of the rooms visited would be disturbed and to 
some extent interfered with, while, in consequence, the students 
of the Normal would not be able to observe a fair specimen of 
the usual work. 

All these difficulties were avoided by the action of the Board 
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of Directors that appointed one school for this purpose, and 
placed it under the supervision of the Principal of the Normal 
School. By the latter measure, harmony between the teachings 
ot the Normal, and their practical illustration in the district 
school, was secured. It will not do to teach one principle to the 
future teachers and show them the next day that we practice 
another. The harmonious action of the Normal and the School 
for Obseivation must exhibit, everywhere, unity between theory 
and practice : Normal School principles taught and their applica- 
tion in practical work. To secure this important aim, without 
which the School for Observation would be of little use, the school 
was placed under the supervision of the Principal of the Normal. 
This arrangement enables the Principal to make suggestions to 
the teachers of the School for Observation in. reference to im- 
proved methods, and to point out and prevent discrepancies 
between theory and practice. It is furthermore possible by this 
arraLgement to harmonize the programmes of the two institu- 
tions us regards the time when the several studies take place, 
so that the visits do not interfere with either, and take place at 
the most profitable time. 

Observation followed by Practice, 

The first step in learning how to do a thing is to see how 
others do it. Hence, the future teacher must first enter the 
district school as an observer. 

The second step in an art is that it should be practiced under 
the control of a more experienced artist. After having observed 
the teaching of others in the School for Observation, and after 
having accumulated experience there, the pupils of the Senior 
Class are 'sent to some of the best district schools to take 
charge of a room, for one week at a time, in order to teach 
there under the supervision of the teacher of the room and the 
Principal. 

After having thus observed method of instruction and manage- 
ment, and after teaching in the presence and under the control 
of experienced teachers, our pupils are considered prepared to be 

sent out as substitutes to fill the place of absent teachers, and to 

5 
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take charge of, and be responsible for a room, without special 
supervision. I am confident in saying that our students become 
better qualified to enter upon their duties, by their visits to the 
School for Observation and the subsequent practice, than without 
these advantages. 

Sictnding of JSIarmal School Oraduates in the City Schools. 

Now, after the Normal School has been in operation for a 
long time, it will be instructive to inquire what becomes of the 
graduates after they have added the experience of years to their 
Normal training. In other words, it is time to inquire whether 
Normal training is of lasting benefit or passes away with the 
enthusiasm which the graduates undoubtedly carry with them 
when they leave the Normal. The following table is approx- 
imately correct ; it does not include the number of prominent 
teachers that were connected with the Normal during some time, 
as it mentions only those that graduated from it. But even as 
it is, the facts speak for themselves. The 62 graduated pre- 
vious to 1868 that are teaching in the schools furnish almost 
one-half of the head assistants appointed by the Board ; one- 
third of all the first assistants employed in the schools belong to 
those 62 Normal graduates. Thirty- one out of the 62 are either 
head assistants or first assistants. It will be noticed that the 
table indicates a rise to higher position as soon as the graduates 
have gathered experience in teaching : 
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Showing the Number of Normal School QradiuUes teaching in the 
Schools at present, {December, 1874), and the positions JUled by 
them. 
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Meetings of Graduates. 
The closB-feeliDg and esprit de corps oE the school bosprorea 
strong enough to follow some of the classes into life. The; have 
perfected organization, and meet regularly for the purpose of 
discussing educational and literar; subjects. The classes of 
Jane, 'T3 and '74, deserve special mention in this respect. Or- 
ganizations of this kind cannot fail to inspire their members 
with zeal and interest while they exist. 

Saturday Meetings of the JVbrmal School Association, 
While in former years this Association confined itself to an- 
nual social and business meetings for members, it was deemed 
advisable this year to have monthly meetings, open to all, for 
the study and discussion of educational subjects. These meet- 
ings have proved very successful, many principals and teachers 
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participating. An educational essay has been read each meet- 
ing, followed by discussion. The following is the list of sub- 
jects of the essays up to March, '76. The success of these 
meetings has been greatly promoted by the able management of 
Miss Grace C. Bibb and Miss Joanna Hollohan, (officers of the 
Association 1878-74), and Miss Cora Small and Miss Anna L. 
Gannett, (officers, 1874-76): 

1873-74. 
Natural Science, by Miss Fruchte ; Reading, by Miss Bee- 
son ;• Attention, by L. Soldan; History, by Mr. Morgan ; Nat- 
u al Science, by Miss Small ; Reading, by Mr. Cook ; Physical 
Geography, by Miss Hollohan. 

1874-75. 
'* A Course of Study in Rhetoricals," Mr. Cook ; '' Calis- 
thenics," Miss Rand ; " Memory in Education,'' L. Soldan ; 
''The Place of Grammar in a Coui*se of Study," Miss Bibb; 
'' The Kindergarten," by Miss Susie Blow. 

Principles of JVbrmal School Education. 

Normal School education must furnish the basis for the pu- 
pil's practical activity as a teacher. If it is a wise maxim that 
whatever you want to have appear in the life of a nation you must 
put into its schools, we may complete this saying by adding, and 
whatever you want to have appear in the schools of a nation you 
must put into the Normal schools. The surest way to secure good 
instruction and effective education in general, is to educate teach- 
ers that understand this task fully and are ready to perform it 
with zeal and perseverance. The importance of Normal schools 
lies in the fact that whatever good is accomplished there, will 
spread with the graduates which are sent out to teach. 

The needs of the city schools indicate the standard of what 
is required from our students. The principles on which the ed- 
ucation of teachers is conducted are as easy to lay out, as diffi- 
cult to achieve. The time for the mere routine teacher has 
passed, we hope, forever. Not only the practical skill, but also 
an insight into the nature of the mind, into the nature of the 
world and science, are required. Then, the teacher needs the 
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devotion that raises her profession from being merely a profit- 
able way of passing the time previous to some more earnest fu- 
ture duty to the dignity of a life work. The pupil is entrusted 
to the teacher's care, body and soul. She ought to understand, 
therefore, the physical and psychical condition of man's na- 
ture. A knowledge of physiology and psychology will lead her 
to avoid errors, for which, no matter how much they bear the 
character of individual mistakes, general education will be ar- 
raigned by its enemies as the criminal. 

As regards instruction the teacher must always be conscious 
that the value of the instruction she imparts depends on the 
method by which she gives it. 

She must keep aloof from the two extremes which are equally 
ruinous to the highest end of education. Avoiding the old 
baneful mechanism of parrot-like text-book repetition she must 
not fall into the snare of the modern barbarism of despising the 
printed page and discarding the wisdom of our forefathers, and 
of believing that we can read truth only in the ever changing 
face of nature and none in the human mind and the history of 
the world. To ignore the past and to live only in nature and in 
the present, is to live again the life of Adam — the life of man 
without history. To rely on the printed page alone without 
basing it on the study of nature, is to dwell entirely on the 
experience of others, which will destroy self-experience and self- 
dependence. The pupil must study nature, the objective world, 
and then be led to recognize his experience in the experience of 
others, and to rectify and widen his own by theirs. 

If the teacher opens the pupil's eyes to the objective world, as 
revealing itself immediately, and as reflected by the experience 
of others treasured up in the printed page, his learning will not 
be of the kind that dulls the wits of the child instead of sharp- 
ening them. The term Object Lesson is but a substitute for the 
wider name. Illustrative Method, that always bases instruction 
on suitable objective illustrations, and which may be used 
throughout the whole course of instruction. The teacher can 
manifest her tact and power in no better way than by her aptitude 
for finding suitable illustrations and objects for whatever she 
teaches. The higher activities of the human mind, conception 
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and thinking, need the strong basis of perception in order to 
grow. 

While this is an outline of the task which the community 
imposes upon the teacher, the State also has a claim. It demands 
that education serve its purposes, and by giving moral culture 
aid in the repression of crime. Hence, the future teacher must 
learn how instruction may be made to educate the pupils' moral 
nature. Instruction can remove two causes that may lead to 
crime — laziness and ignorance — by accustoming pupils to regular 
work, and by giving knowledge which will make it easier for the 
pupils to gain an honest livelihood. 

The child educated together with his equals, is taught respect 
for the rights of others ; on this basis a respect for the rights of 
society will grow. The pupil is expected to observe the laws of 
the school, and the idea of punishment becomes associated with 
a failure to comply. From this, respect for the laws of the 
State may be made to arise, and where the moral principle is not 
strong enough, a knowledge of the inevitable consequences of 
wrong-doing may serve to check wrong inclinations. School- 
life offers to the good teacher an innumerable number of oppor- 
tunities to point out the difference between right and wrong, to 
strengthen the pupiPs will-power, render his conscience keener, 
and to teach the pupils to subject momentary inclinations and 
arbitrary impulses to the commands of duty. To awaken in the 
students a deep sense of the significance of this idea of their 
work is not the least important task of a Normal School. 

In the measure that education succeeds in accomplishing this 
part of its functions, it grows more and more to be the most 
vital element of the State. 

The objects of the State are manifold. One of the first pur- 
poses of the body politic oE the forefathers was to repel the 
savage, the barbarian abroad ; the great purpose of the present 
state is to repel the savage, the barbarian within. They built 
palisadoes ; we school-houses ; and as the Indian is limited to 
narrowing tracts in the far West, so we hope to keep within nar- 
rowing limits the savage, barbarous elements of society — crime 
and corruption — by the help of education. 

Respectfully submitted, LOUIS SOLDAN, 

Principal JVbrrnal School. 
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Last year I discussed at length the question of the proper 
course of study for High Schools as related on the one hand to 
the district school and on the other to the college. I endeavored 
to point out the want of harmony between the course of study 
adopted in public schools and that adopted in colleges and pre- 
paratory schools. While the former has yielded to the demands 
of the age, and has expanded its curriculum so as to include 
collateral branches valuable for information rather than for dis- 
cipline, the latter has excluded from its preparatory stages all 
except disciplinary branches, bringing in the studies which relate 
the student to the modern world with its natural science and lit- 
erature, at the end of its course. It was suggested that the 
present arrangement had the effect of isolating the class of stu- 
dents destined for the college from that educated in the public 
schools ; and that the assumption that a different course of early 
training is demanded for the collegiate is implicitly made by 
those who advocate the college course as it is now. This assump- 
tion was combatted. 

There is, and has always been, a strong influence on the 
part of our institutions of higher education in this country to 
turn the work of the lower schools aside into a merely disci- 
plinary channel. The oldest colleges have furnished the lype 
or mold for those that have been more recently founded. 
In their origin they were intended to supply a specific want. 
They were definitely shaped to provide a learned few to look 
after the highest interests — the clergy, the physicians, and the 
lawyers. These were the directive power in the community, and 
it was not so distinctly felt then us now that the education of 
the ruling class with us means the education of the whole people. 
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We were, for the most part, an agricultural people, and the 
status of that condition of society is a species of patriarchal 
government. The popular elections were controlled by the 
land owners through their preponderating personal influence 
over the laboring class which was not yet organized. The laborers 
were scattered, living mostly on farms, and had not conceived 
the idea of special interests against the capital-holding caste. 
Hence, at that time a large illiterate class did not mean poli- 
tical danger, but rather the opposite ; the patriarchal condition 
rests firmest on the basis of semi-illiteracy. But this state was 
transitional, and in contradiction both to our national idea and 
to the social idea of modern civilization, as realized in productive 
industry. Emancipation of the political serf, and of the social 
serf as well, is the manifest destiny of the age. Hence it hap- 
pened that the course of study marked out for the higher educa- 
tion, and for the schools preparatory to it in this country, is not 
in accord with that which the common school has evolved in its 
natural growth. While the college has clung to the narrow curri- 
culum of purely disciplinary studies — classics and mathematics — 
the common school has found it necessary to adjust itself to the 
social life of to-day, by expanding its disciplinary course in the 
''three R's," so as to include collateral branches useful mainly 
for information instead of culture. The collateral branches 
relate to the great fields of natural science and literature, that 
have developed so wonderfully in our age. The instrumentali- 
ties of the industrial civilization, whose mission it is to free all 
classes from the slavery of physical want, by the mediation of 
machinery and the facilities of rapid transit, are created by 
natural science. The evolution of the humanitarian sentiments, 
convictions and ideas, that are the stuff out of which our social 
organism emerges, and the foundation on which it rests, is accom- 
plished by the vast process of inter-communication, portrayal and 
representation, known as modern literature. It seizes all the col- 
lisions of human society, from the trivial ones that form the staple 
of family gossip, up to the vast ones that whelm nations in their 
vortex. The individual may behold, in modern literature, himself 
portrayed in all the myriad phases of his humanity. Now, the 
CO mmon school has yielded to the blind impulse which has pressed 
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on it from wirhouP, and has expanded its course of atudj, so as 
to include an initiation into the technicalities of science and 
literature. Everj yuw its curriculum is modifying so us to 
adapt it more fully to the wants oE the individual in this epoch. 
His wants on the side of initiation into the humanities, and on 
the side of initiation into natural science, are better provided for 
from year to year. The higher education hns yielded far less to 
this demand of the age. It has succeeded in repelling the collat- 
eral and information-giving studies from its preparatory course, 
and admits them only in the form of a supplement at the close 
of the course The common school becomes more and more per- 
vaded with the tune of these collateral studies ; the higher educa- 
tion is changing in this direction, but quite slowly. Meanwhile, 
the influence of the higher education is such as to discourage a 
liberal education on the part of those who take the common 
school course. It is confessed on all hands that the bulk of the 
papils who enter our colleges come from the private schools or 
'* academies," and not from the public high schools. The cause 
of this is easy to see. The course of study in the public schools 
takes the pupil through the elementa of collateral and itiforma- 
tion-giviug studies before his preparation for college, while the 
curriculum of the college and its special feeders, the acade- 
mies, does not reach those studies until after ibe five to seven 
years* apprenticeship in the purely disciplinary studies is com- 
pleted. Should anything happen to break off the course of study 
marked out and tacitly prescribed for primary schools by our col- 
leges, the pupil would leave school almost helpless us regards 
the conventionalities necessary to enable bim to participate in 
practical life. The graduate of the public high school has been 
trained in the elements of English literature, universal history, 
tbe natural gciences, and modern languages, besides Latin, 
Greek, and maibematics. Us does not enter college on equal 
terms with the graduate of the academy, for he lius done much 
work for which be receives no credit in the college examination. 
While granting in the most explicit terms the importance of 
classio study in education, it was held that science and modern 
literature should be introduced early into the course of study and 
continued to the end. A change in the requirements for admis- 
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sion to college is demanded, so that these shairinclude not only 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, but also, general history, Eng- 
lish literature, and the elements of natural science. This change 
would at once bring private schools and academies to the same 
course of study as the public high school, and then, if the col- 
lege course were modified so as to adapt it to carry on and com- 
plete the work begun in preparatory schools, there would be unity 
and harmony where there is now disagreement between the two 
systems of schools. 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, in a recent report (the 
49th, 1873-74), shows that on an average for the past eight 
years, (1867-1874,) the relative proportions received into that 
college from difi'erent sources, were as follows: 

58, from Public Schools. 

48.6 '' Endowed " 

32.7 '' Private ** 
39.7 *' " Tutors. 

7,5 '' Other Colleges. 

186.6 per annum : of whom, less than 31 per cent., came from 
public high schools. He remarks : '^ There are good reasons for 
the smallness of the quota of young men sent to college by the 
high schools. Most of our public schools are conducted on the 
principle of bringing every child, even the dullest, up to a cer- 
tain moderate standard of excellence. To obtain this result, 
an amount of repetition and drill is* necessary, which involves 
a grievous waste of time for the most intelligent children. These 
most intelligent children are precisely the ones who ought to go 
to college, and it is seldom their interest to remain in the regu- 
lar classes of an ordinary public school. Such children are apt 
to be withdrawn from the high school, and fitted for college at 
an academy or by private tuition, unless the poverty of their 
parents forbids, or an exceptionally zealous and capable master 
in the high school makes personal sacrifices, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, for the sake of fitting boys for college. 
Again, all the colleges require for admission a knowledge of 
Greek which it takes a boy of average intelligence a full year's 
study to acquire. Now, it is plainly not the interest of the great 
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mass of boys and girls who go to high schools, to study Greek at 
all, and they do not study it: The teaching of Greek must, 
therefore, be maintained in a high school, at a considerable ex- 
pense, for the benefit of only two, three, or four per cent, of the 
pupils." Accordingly he would recommend special public pre- 
paratory schools, somewhat after the plan of the Boston Latin 
School. The result would be a more complete isolation of the 
class seeking secondary education than even now prevails. 

That the college course, which postpones its collateral ahd 
information-giving studies to the end, necessitates such an 
arrangement, is true. But the serious question is whether such a 
college course answers the needs of the country at this time. 
The following remarks of President Porter of Yale College are 
timely and wise: 

*' The course preparatory to college is, I regret to say, largely 
confined to special schools. This results especially in two dis- 
advantages : 1. A division into clearly defined classes is intro- 
duced even in childhood between those who should stand as much 
as possible upon a common footing. 2. Those withdrawn thus 
to select schools have their attention diverted into a narrowed 
range of acquisition. When there should be a general training 
in the use of correct English, in the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics, in geography, in the facts and relations of natural history 
in its several departments, and in the outlines of at least one 
modern language, the lad is put at special and narrowing work. 
I mean to say, in other words, that Latin and Greek are begun 
too early, and pursued too exclusively, and that time which, during 
a certain interval, would be more economically spent in a wider 
range, is almost wasted by the present system. There is required 
of an educated man a background of common knowledge which 
the college-bred man rarely possesses for this very reason. There 
is needed, too, a foundation in correct intellectual habits, which 
the public school, with its wider view, is better fitted to give than 
the mere grammar school. There is needed, not less, a founda- 
tion in common sense, an acquaintance with common things and 
common people, and with the common aims and hopes of the 
masses, which the segregation of the prevaihng method prevents. 
I look back to the years spent — unprofitably enough, indeed, and 
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under methods barbarous enough — in a certain old red school- 
house, as among the most valuable of my life for this very 
reason, and I believe that many will unite in like testimony. I 
will speak of certain general disadvantages of the method of 
segregation. 

"And, first of all, as special schools are now constituted, 
both trustees and teachers strive toward high pressure. The 
result is that lads are kept almost exclusively ,on the dead 
languages, and on the routine of these during a period which 
exerts so vital an influence over them that spontaneity of growth 
is seriously checked. 

*' A direct outgrowth of this is the extreme wearisomeness of 
such a course. Who does not pity from the bottom of his heart 
the lad who, from ten to thirteen, is bound down to his Latin 
grammar, his Latin exercises, his Latin translations? And if 
we pity him, why should we not help him? The trouble is that 
his work has no connection with a living language, and that not 
even what connection might be brought out is shown. The pro- 
cess should be carried on side by side with an intelligent study of 
English, and it should never happen that only after years of 
study it should dawn on the pupil's mind that the old, dead tongue 
is similar in structure to the language of his every-day life. 
Work so exclusively at specialties at so early a period is full of 
disadvantages and full of loss. 

*'The high pressure and the hard work result, thirdly, in 
mechanical habits of thought. The book is studied to be com- 
mitted, and committed to be recited, and retained to be examined 
on, and not as intelligent knowledge which is to form part of the 
furnishing of a working mind. Now I concede that, as our 
system now stands, we can expect no immediate or thorough 
change to avoid these difficulties. Li some of our larger cities 
boys may be successfully fitted for college entirely at the public 
schools, but not in the smaller towns and in country places. I 
therefore take the position that the public schools should be 
brought as nearly as may be into such efficiency that they may do 
much of the preparatory work, and that the young should be 
kept as long in them as may be, while some dependence is yet 
placed on private instruction or on select or funded schools for 
the final touches of academic preparation." 
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The defect of the special preparatory schools into which the 
boys fitting for college are sent by those who do not patronize 
public schools for their children, is already pointed out in the 
above quotations. By this sjstem, we are producing a stratum 
of highly educated people, who are not in sympathy with common 
schools, for the reason that their own education has been con- 
ducted in a system of schools established on a hostile basis. 

Admission to the High School, 

From the District School Course of Study to the High School 
Course, there were admitted 349 pupils, as follows : 

At the examination — 

In June, 1873 216 

In September, 1873 12 

In November, 1873 81 

In January, 1874 29 

In April, 1874 11 

Total 349 

Necessity of Public High Schools. 

During the past twenty yeai*8, there has been an unparalleled 
growth in wealth and population, and still greater possibilities of 
commanding the services of nature. The construction of seventy 
thousand miles of railroad means a most radical change in society ; 
it means the creation of a mvriad of cities, where there were only 
villages before. It means the extension of urban life into the vast 
regions of country where before was only patriarchal simplicity. 
The railroad, with its accompanying telegraph, provides the daily 
paper for every one of its stations, and there is instant knowledge 
(for every inhabitant) of all events in the world of thought worth 
recording. This daily peep at the great world has rendered insipid 
the former dish of village gossip, and has done much to remove 
the distinction between country and town that once existed as 
an important element of social and political diflference. But there 
is another phase of this influence of the railroad still more 
important. The railroad is the creation of commerce. Its most 
immediate influence on the country population is to stimulate 
them to division of labor and to exchange of products. It comes 
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to pass that a mutual interdependence of the individual upon 
society grows up quite rapidly. Where the farmer once obtained 
his food, clothing and shelter almost entirely from the products 
of his own farm, and thereby enjoyed a very limited number of 
luxuries at a great expense of labor unassisted by machinery, 
now the farmer exchanges directly his raw produce for the manu- 
factured products of machinery and skilled labor. By this means 
a given amount of human industry accomplishes far more than 
before, and the wealth of society increases proportionately. 
This explains the immense growth of cities during the present 
century. Manufacturing has doubled once in seven years. In- 
creased transit facilities have so abated the friction of exchange 
that the raw material has risen in value while the cost of the 
manufactured product to the consumer has decreased in the 
same ratio. 

With all this increase of wealth and the facility of seeing and 
knowing, or the transmission of instant knowledge of events to 
any distance, people in the world have become closely related 
and dependent — each upon all. The railroad and telegraph have 
moved by far the greater part of the country into the city, and 
our national character has unavoidably changed and is still further 
changing. Not only our national character, but that of other 
nations all over the world is being modified essentially, by this 
means. 

Certain well-marked social and political effects have resulted 
from this. Where each individual lives in comparative isolation 
from his neighbor, relations are very simple, and very little gov- 
ernmental influence is required. The political government is 
consequently very simple in a country where urban life has not 
been developed. After the railroad system has become a net- 
work over the country, relations of each to all have so multiplied, 
and rights have become so complex and intertwined, that the po- 
litical government is a very delicate and difficult problem to ad- 
just and solve, requiring the greatest insight and practical skill. 

In the modern (urban) status of society, new vocations con- 
tinually arise, one after the other, based upon the necessities of 
unity in the organism which society has become. Before any 
close unity existed between country and town, and while the 
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town was very small, ita functions were very simple, and little 
was needed to regulate the same. But think for a moment of 
the business management of a railroad, requiring, as it does, a 
system of auhordination of all the parts and members to one 
head directing it, so complete, that all shall be a perfect unit. 
What immense directive power js demanded to unify all the parts 
of the system and prevent accidents and the loss of property 
through carelessneBS and fraud ! Tbink of the complex business 
of insurance, with its manifold departments, every one of which 
presupposes the organic unity of society and its elevation into 
urban life. A demand upon a highly educated class of labor- 
ers is occasioned by these complex relations which come into 
existence through ihe changes in the relation of the individual to 
society, which we have just now portrayed. Manifold vocations 
— some being commercial, some having for ttieir end protection 
of society, its culture, or its amusement — have arisen from this 
source, and have come to demand immense stores of directive 
intelligence. Think only of the literary profession, including 
the journalists, primers and publishers, authors, book-makers, 
booksellers, telegraph employes, artists, including musicians, 
painters, sculptors, photographers, actors, etc. 

The society and the State have changed in such a way as to 
make demands upon the individual different from those of former 
times. Under the new regime the life of each individual is de- 
pendent upon the social whole, and it is requisite for him to be 
continually alert and observant of the movements of society and 
obedient to its behests. Then, again, the political and social 
demand for such an enormous fund of directive power is even of 
greater import Co the individual. In fact, in the former simple, 
patriarchal State of society it was not essential that the individ- 
ual be educated to any considerable degree. If he could read 
and write, and understood a little arithmetic, he was educated 
beyond immediate necessities ; for there was little to read, little 
to write, and not much arithmetical calculation required. Neither 
did be find much need of a disciplined will and habits of regu- 
larity, punctuality, and attention. When it rained, or after the 
harvest wab cared for, he could lounge about the village store and 
exchange gossip over the trivial affairs of hie neighborhood. 
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But with the new country life all is different. The railroad 
reduces all to rhythm. There must be regularity, punctuality, 
attention, and systematic industry. More than this, there must 
be an education far above the ** three R's'* in the great army of 
men who exert the directive power required to manage all the 
manifold complex relations that 'Come to exist as a consequence 
of this instrumentality. Hence we see that modern society, 
resting, as it does, on the union of the country and town, or on 
the elevation of the country into a direct participation in urban 
life, demands as its necessary condition a system of popular 
education widely different from that required under its former 
status. Indeed, if the question be asked as to whether the mod- 
ern State and modern civil society, constituted as it is, and is 
becoming to be, can exist without a system of public education, 
including High Schools, we are ready at this point to answer with 
a prompt and emphatic no. In a patriarchal state of society, 
such as finds itself in every mere agricultural country not pene- 
trated by railroads or other transit facilities, it is obvious that 
there is no such social or political necessity for education, but 
only a general demand for it on the grounds of humanity — a 
mere sentimental basis, one might call it. But the closely organ- 
ized society that grows into existence with the instrumentalities 
of commerce and inter-communication, finds popular education 
simply an indispensable provision. 



In the accompanying report of Mr. Morgan, the Principal, 
a full exhibit is made of the present condition of this institu- 
tion, and interesting facts are presented regarding the history 
of its Alumni. 

Report of the Principal. 

W. T. Harris, Esq., Supt. of Public Schools^ St. Louis. 

Sir, — I hereby submit the Annual Report of the High School 
for the vear 1873-1874 : 

•dltendance . 

The average attendance and the percentage of attendance are 
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higher, while in the number of tardinesses there is a decrease. The 
average percentage of attendance for sixteen years has been 
96.5, as perfect attendance as it would seem desirable to seek. 
The average percentage of tardiness for the same period was but 
1.87 of one per cent. : Table I. appended to this report will 
afford detailed information. Whenever a pupil is absent or 
excused the parent is notified, so that there should be no cases of 
unauthorized irregularity. 

Enrollment, 

Table II. (appended), shows that the school steadily increases 
in numbers ; for 1873-1874 there were 842 pupils in three classes. 

Duration of School Life. 

From Table III. it will be seen that the loss from June to 
September was smaller than usual, 32 pupils or 9 per cent. 

From Table IV. it will appear that 85.1 per cent, of the pupils 
completed the year's work. Table V. shows the actual loss of 
good material to be but 16 or 4.6 per cent. 

From Table YI. the retention of scholars will be made apparent 
by the increased ratio of the senior class to the number in the 
lowest class. 

Table VII. gives the number examined and admitted at the 
examination in June. 

Scholarship. 

The results of the semi-annual examination are given in Table 
VIU., and are creditable. 

Deportment, 

The general deportment of the pupil is a matter for congratu- 
lation, not that they represent perfect men and women, but that 
they are more than ordinarily well-behaved young people who 
are daily acquiring command of themselves and such habits 

promise usefulness in their lives as citizens. 

6 
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* Home Study. 

Always trying to graduate the amount of effort required by 
tHe average ability and age of the pupil, the results do not 
greatly vary ; it will not however, be valueless to tabulate the 
results (Table X). 

Changes in Corps of Teachers. 

During the year 1874-1875, the Board lost a faithful and suc- 
cessful teacher by the death of Mr. E. H. Currier, a gentleman 
endeared to all who met him in any of the relationships of life. 
To fill the vacancy thus created, Mr. B. V. B. Dixon was 
appointed. 

Miss Julia A. Dutro was transferred to the Second Branch, 
but in September, 1874, was re- transferred to the High School. 
In September, vacancies were created by the resignations of Miss 
Leach, Miss Grossman and Mr. Heston, and by the transfer of 
Miss Tower. These vacancies were filled by the transfer of Miss 
Brey from the First Branch, of Mrs. Richardson from the Third 
Branch, of Mr. Jameson from the Second Branch, and by the 
appointment of Mrs. E. von Willich, as French teacher. 

The necessity for the resignations is to be regretted, but the 
Board has reason to congratulate itself upon being able to supply 
the services of teachers who had previously had acquaintance 
with High School work. 

The Oradtuiiing Class. 

Diplomas were granted to fifty-seven pupils, whose average 
age was 17.4 years. (Boys, 17.8 years, Girls, 17 years. ) The 
scholarship at the Washington University was conferred upon 
Finley H. McAdow. 

The usual table of scholarship, deportment, and attendance of 
the Graduating Glass, is appended, as well as a table giving 
comparative results. As our marking represents work required 
from the class, instead of that demanded from the pupil as an 
individual, 77.4 per cent, for four years with a class of 57 is 
highly creditable. 
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As a portion of the commnnity seem to suppose the changes 
In the text-books in the Public Schools, to be more frequent than 
is actually the case, I add to the list which appears in the Appen- 
dix, the dates of introduction of books now in use. (p. cxlv.) 

Personall;, I regard change as something to be avoided, nnless 
tlie defects of books in use are too numerous to be corrected, or un- 
less the claims of an; new candidate for favor ore unmt5/aA:aW^ 
superior to those of the books which it would displace. 

Gradttales. 
The class of 1874 made the 17ib class to which diplomas have 
been given — the average size of classes — 

From 1S5S to 1874 was 39.4 

" 1858 " ISeS " 17.3 

" 1866 " 1874 ■• 40.1 

1874 67. 

From this it will be seen, that there has been a gratifying in- 
crease in the number of those who remain to complete their 
cotirse. A glance at Table VI. will show how much of this in- 
creuseis due to the growth of the whole system, and how much 
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to the Steadily growing reputation of the school. The wliole 
number of graduates is 500. 

The graduates of the school in 186t) formed themselves into 
an Alumni Association, whose object was expressed in the pre- 
amble to their constitution: ^^ We, graduates of the St. Louis 
Central High School, desirous of cherishing the memories of the 
past, and uniting by ties of fellowship and good-will those who 
annually come forth from our Alma Mater ; for the purposes of 
self-cultivation, social intercourse, and above all for the promo- 
tion of the cause of popular education, as the surest basis of 
public happiness, form ourselves into an organization to be 
governed by the following articles." During the summer of 
1874, the Association obtained articles of incorporation, and in- 
cluded in its membership only such graduates as formally ex- 
pressed an interest in the objects of the society. The Association 
has given eight annual entertainments, the enjoyment of which 
has been extended to the community at large. The programme 
for 1874 was : 

1 .—Introduction President Leo Rassieur. 

2.— Instrumental Duet Weber^s Rondo in E ^ 

Misses Nellie Strong and Clara Taussig. 

8.— A Poem—*- Cupid and Pysche," Francis E. Cook . 

4.— Vocal Solo Miss Julia Krug. 

6.— Address— ** The Decline of Self-Go vernment." Nath. Myers* 

The present officers of the association are : 

PrtMent—yf, J. S. Bryan, Class of 1869, High School. 
Vic€-Pre8idtnt—CiiK%. E. Illsley, Class of 1861, St. Louis Mut. Building. 
Cor, Secretary— U\88 Lillie Rowe, Class of 1874, 2811 Pacific St 
Bee. Secretary— KicnkRD Fenby. Jr., Class of 1866, Sam'I Fenby & Co. 
Treasurer— ^EW LIS Chapman. Class of 1870, Seventh and Market Sts. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of two members from 
each class, are : 

Class of 1858— Mrs. Halcyon Childs 2319 Eugenia St. 

Giles C. Letcher 225 Pine St. 

" ** 1859— 

G. A. Spanna^el Fourteenth and Market. 

*' •• 1860— Miss Delia M. Brey 2649 Olive St. 

Leo Rassieur 513 Chestnut St. 
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Class of 1861— Miss Sophie T. Martin.... 927 N. Seventeenth St. 

Chas. E . Illslcy St. Louis Mutual Building. 

•* '' 1862— 

AlnionB. Thompson 613 Olive St. 

'* " 18G3-Mr8. M. E. Sproull Olive, bet. 22d and 23d. 

Wm. 0. Dyer 1011 N. Nineteenth St. 

" ** 1864— Mrs. A. Brookmire 2733 Lucas Ave. 

Dr. E. M. Nelson 3001 Easton Ave. 

'' '• 1866— 

Richard Fenby Samuel Fenby & Co. 

*• '' 1866— Mrs. A. A. Thompson.... 1803 Olive St. 

Nathaniel Myers Fourth and Olive St. 

'' ** 1867- Miss Mary H. Chide8ter..2718 Stoddard St. 
Dr. Jas. A. Campbell.... 173 1 Morgan St. 

" ** 1868— Miss Julia A. Dutro 2902 Lucas Ave. 

Dr. Washington E. Fishel 924 N. Sixth. 

" ** 1869— Carrie E. Histed 913 Autumn St. 

A. 6. Easton 3164 Easton Ave. 

'* ** 1870— Miss V.E. Stevenson.... 2109 Walnut St. 
Ellis Pepper Custom House. 

" *^ 1871— Miss Cordelia M.Schiefer. 3016 Pine Street. 

Walter H. Trask Allen & Hoffman's. 

*• " 1872— Miss Lucy N. Page. ..... .3623 Lindell Ave. 

Frank Hicks illl Clark Ave. 

*' '' 1873— Miss Addle Johnson Franklin School. 

Lyman W . Allen 212 S. Twenty-first St. 

" " 1874— Miss Belle Sherrick 1124 Locust. 

M. W. Hufr 212 S. Twenty-first St. 

But the value of the school is not confined to its graduates. 
Many boys and girls, whose necessities forbid a four years' course, 
have remained three years, two years, one year, or a part of a 
year and have profited by what their circumstances allowed of 
their gaining. Were all those who enter the school to remain 
throughout the course, the indication would be that they represented 
only the well-to-do ; naturally only successful students will be led 
by their interest or ambition to give the time or make the self- 
denial, which such a course implies. In the last report there was 
published a catalogue of all who had been members of the 
school since its foundation in 1852 ; the nature of this under- 
taking rendered it necessarily incomplete, but the general bearing 
of this testimony was to vindicate the assertion that the schoo 
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has done much valuable work for those whose pupilage did not 
extend throughout the four years. Furthermore, the great 
diversity of occupations justifies the wisdom of the School 
Board in arranging a course of study adapted to the general 
wants of all people, rather than to the special wants of the 
accountant, the geologist, the linguist, or the philosopher. From 
the catalogue referred to it appears that from 1855 to 1873 there 
had been 2,536 pupils (1,247 boys and 1,289 girls), 248 of these 
belonged to more than one class (100 boys and 148 girls). 
This duplication is, however, more than compensated for by 
the membership from 1852 to 1859, and the errors from 1855 
to 1859 — defects of the catalogue due to the loss at the office 
of the School Board of the Annual Register covering that period. 
The relative length of school-life, expressed in the form of per- 
centage, was : 



From 1868—1878. 



n 



1868—1866. 



" 1866—1878. 
1873. 
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61.9 
44.2 
41.2 
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22.6 
21.4 
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21.1 
16.2 
26.2 
26 
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20 
16 
22.4 
24.8 



The summations of the catalogue having been hurried by the 
suddeness of the call, I present them as corrected. 



TOTAL BY CLASSES. 



TEARS. 

1873. 
1872. 
1871. 
1870. 
1869. 
1868. 
1867. 
1866. 
1866. 



B0T8. 


GIRLS. 


TOTAL. 


107 ... 


. 128 


.... 236 


78 ... 


. 108 


.... 186 


83 ... 


. 100 


.... 183 


67 ... 


. 84 


.... 161 


60 ... 


. 83 


.... 143 


63 ... 


. 84 


.... 147 


47 ... 


. 97 


.... 144 


86 ... 


. 82 


.... 168 


84 ... 


. 49 


.... 133 
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TEARS. 
1864. 
1863. 
1862. 
1861. 
1860. 
1859. 
1858. 



Admitted 

(I 



1856. 

1855 

before 1855 



BOYS. 

93 
94 
79 
78 
36 
18 
10 
33 
38 
93 



GIRLS. 

67 
94 
76 
65 
16 
11 
5 

34 
34 
82 



TOTAL. 
160 

188 
155 
133 

52 

29 

15 

67 

72 
175 

2536 

248 
- 2288 



Total Boys, 1247 Girls, 1289 — 

Pupils in more than one class 100 .... 148 — 

Different Pupils 1147 .... 1141 — 

BOYS. 
Business 430 or 61.4 per cent. 



Professions 179 

U. S. Service 33 

Public Service 18 

Trades 29 

Miscellaneous 11 



25.1 
4.7 
2.6 
4.1 
1.6 



700 



Dead 47 

Removed 9 

Not yet heard from 491 



1247 



GIRLS. 

1855—1865. 
(Aged now 2U to 86). 

Married 141 

At Home 32 

Teaching 

Clerks 1 

Art Students 

Students 

Singers 

Music Teachers 

Dead 28 

Removed 5 

Not heard from 225 

Have been Teachers 146 



1866-1878. 
(Aged now 18 to S6). 

130 
116 



2 

33 

1 

2 

12 

14 

275 

251 



The diversity of employments is shown by the 107 classes re- 
quired for disposing of the boys ; their success would seem to 
justify the wisdom of the Board in its provision oE a course 
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adapted to the general wants of all students rather than one 
limited to the particular needs of the specialist. I add the classi- 
fication. 

Business— 

Agents, Insurance 7 

2 

" R.R 1 

* • Traveling 2 

** Real Estate 3 

16 

Bookkeepers 46 

Bankers 8 

Brush Makers 1 

Brokers 5 

Clerks, Bank 7 

** Express 2 

•* R.R 8 

** Drug 1 

** Money 1 

* • Tellers 2 

** Conndential 1 

185 

207 

Cashiers, Bank 1 

5 

6 

Collectors 1 

Conductor R.R 1 

Druggists • • • • 8 

Grocers 8 

Jeweler 1 

Livery Stable 1 

Manufacturers 14 

Managers 1 

Merchants 20 

Millers 1 

R.R. Superintendent 1 

R.R. Secretary 1 

R.R. Ticket Agent 1 

R.R. Assistant Treasurer 1 

R.R. Treasurer 1 

6 

Salesmen 28 

Steamboating 4 

Secretaries 3 

Undertakers 



90 high school. 

Professions—- 

Medical—Physicians 20 

** Students 5 

Legal — Lawyers 44 

** Students 8 

'^ Notaries 2 



25 



54 



Theological— Ministers 7 

' ' Students 1 

. 8 

Civil Engineering 8 

Architects 2 

Draught! ng 1 

Building : 2 

Bridge BuUding 1 

Surveyinsr • • • • 1 

Education 25 

Dentistry 1 

Editing 5 

Drama 1 

Lecturing ' 1 

Students [ 41 

Art Students 1 

Beporters 2 

U. S. Service— 

Judge Circuit Court 1 

Custom House 1 

Navy 6 

Naval Academy 3 

Army 6 

Wfest Point 2 

Teller Treasury 1 

Clerlts *' 6 

Coast Survey 2 

P. O. Money Clerk 

Cashier Int. Rev 

Clerk U. S. Collector 

Clerk U. S. Court 

Smithsonian 

Jlietter Carrier 

Land Agents 2 

33 

Dead 47 

Removed 9 

Not heard ft-om 483 

Farmers 9 

Drovers 1 

Teamster 1 

11 
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Public Officers— 

City Weighers 

Justices of the Peace 

County Auditor 

Secretary of State 

Clerk City Collector 

Deputy City Marshal 

Assistant County Engineer 

** Road Superintendent. 

'' Librarians 

Coroner 



2 
3 



Trades— 

Bricklayers 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Decorators 

Foundry men.... 

Gas Fitters 

Lithographers . . 

Machinist 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Pattern Makers 
Stone Cutters... 
Telegraphers . . . 

Varnishers 

Wagon Makers. 
Whlteuers 



18 



2 

1 



29 



Course of Study. 



The present course of stadj and the course as recently revised 
bj the Board are given. 

1. Language Latin, or Latin and German Junior Year. 

Latin or German Second Tear. 

Latin or German or French Third and Fourth 

Years. 

2. Mathematics . .Algebra Junior Year. 

Geometry Second Year. 

Trigonometry Third Year. 

Analytical Geometry & Astronomy, 
or Review Mathematics Senior Year. 
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3. Physical Sci . . Physical Geography Junior Year. 

Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
Physiology (optional) Second Year. 

Natural History, Botany, Mineralogy 
Geology Third Year. 

4. Art Drawing Junior Year. 

Drawing (optional) Second, Third & 

Senior Years. 
History of Art (optional) Third Year. 

5. Literature . . < • Rhetoricals Four Years . 

History of English Literature, 

Shakespeare Senior Year. 

6. Miscellany .... Analysis Junior Year. 

Bookkeeping: (optional) Second Year. 

History Third Year. 

Constitutional (U. S.) Philosophy 
(optional) Senior Year. 

This Course of Study has been modified as follows by the 
Board, the alterations to take effect with the class which begins 
the High School work in September, 1874, and which will 
graduate in June, 1878 : 

1. Language Latin, German (elective) Junior. 

Latin , ' * continued Second . 

Latin or French or German, or Latin 
with French or German Third and Senior. 

2. Mathematics . .Algebra Junior. 

Geometry Second. 

Trigonometry (elective) Third. 

Analytical Geometry and Astronomy 
or Review Mathematics (elective) . Senior. 

8. Physical Sci. . .Natural Philosophy Second. 

Chemistry, Physiology and Botany 

(elective) Third. 

Geology and Zoology (elective).... Senior. 

4. Art Drawing Junior. 

Drawing (optional) Second, Third & 

Senior. 
History of Art (elective) Second. 

5. Literature Rhetoricals Four Years. 

History of English Literature, 
Shakespeare Senior. 

6. Miscellany. . . . Analysis (elective. ) Junior. 

Greek (elective) Second, Third & 

Senior. 
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History Third. 

Bookkeeping (optional) 

Constitutional U. S., (elective.)- • • 
Philosophy (optional.) Senior. 

Changes Made. 

Junior: Physical Geography transferred to Grammar Schools. 
German and Analysis made elective, all pupils taking either the 
one or the other. N.B. — The pupil who elects German must pass 
an examination on the complete course of study in German in the 
District Schools. 

Second: Chemistry and Physiology transferred to Third 
Year. Art added as an elective study. Natural Philosophy 
carried throughout the year. 

Third : Mineralogy and Geology transferred to Senior Year, 
and replaced by Chemistry and Physiology. Bookkeeping intro- 
duced from previous year. Manual of Art transferred to Second 
Year. N.B. — In this year Anglo-American classes in German are 
formed and the German-Americans replace German by the elec- 
tive studies. 

Senior: Geology and Zoology (electives)* introduced from 
Third Year. Chemistry (optional)* added. 

Members of Commi/tee on High School. 

As part of the history of the High School it seems desirable 
to make record of the gentlemen who until the discontinuance of 
this Committee of the Board, had more especial charge of the 
interests of the school. 

1856— Solon Stark, George Partridge, Dr. C. W. Stevens. 

1859 — Dr. Clias. A. Pope, John F. Thoniton, Wm. W. Greene. 

1860— Dr. Chas. A. Pope, John F. ThomtOQ^ Washington King. 

1861— Dr. Chas. A. Pope, Washington King, Gen. F. P. Siegel. 

1862— Dr. Chas. A. Pope, Washington King, Gen. F. P. Siegel. 

1863— J. P. Ravold, Isaac L. Garrison, Felix Coste. 



* Optional studies will be taken up when there are enough pupils to 
Justify the formation of a class— while one may use his pleasure as to 
beginning sucli work ; it is understood that after beginning the work is 
not to be dropped at the pleasure of the pupil. 

Elective studies are such as may be substituted for each other. 
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1866— Isaac L. Garrison, 
1866 — Isaac L. Garrison, 
1867— C. W. Irwin, 
1868— Dr. A. S. Barnes, 
1869— C. W. Irwin, 
1870— Richard Ennis, 
1871— Richard Ennis, 
1872— Wm. D'Oench, 



Dr. C. W. Stevens, 
C. W. Irwin, 
Dr. C. L. Lips, 
F. Partenheimer, 
Dr. John Hartmann, 
Thomas Hay ward, 
Wm. D'Oench, ' 
H. M. Starkloff, 



Dr. John Conzleman. 
Dr. John Conzleman. 
Dr. Isaiah Forbes. 
Dr. John Hartmann. 
Jas. D. Maguire. 
Dr. W. H. Cooper. 
Philip Stremmel. 
Thomas Richeson. 



Respectfully submitted, 

H. H. MORGAN, 

Principal. 



Appendix to Report of Principal. 



ATTENDANCE. 



TABLE I. 
Showing the attendance of the school for each quarter. 



First Quarter.... 
Second " . . . . 
Third " .... 
Fourth ** .... 
For the year 

1859—1873 

1869—1866 

1866—1878 

1873 



Different 
pupils. 


Average 
belonging. 


Average 
attendance 


Percent 
attendance 


d 

1 
1 


800 


284 


278 


97.8 


191 


304 


300 


294.2 


98 


201 


341 


306 


300 


98 


211 


342 


247.9 


291.8 


97.9 


188 


342 


296.9 


291 


97.9 


109 


311.9 


272.9 


261.1 


96.5 


64.6 


304.3 


244 


233 


94.9 


41 


366.9 


312.1 


233.4 


96.1 


85.4 


365 


302.3 


293.4 


97 


72 



o 




249 


54 


130 


174 


223 


118 


252 


90 


208 


436 


152.1 


684.8 


88 


718 


200 


456.6 


94 


503 



0) 



8. 



.68 
1.16 

.76 
60.6 
80.1 

1.87 
1.48 
1.28 
1.28 



Showing the numher of Scholars in Sigh Sdiool for each year since 
its estoHishment, Fdyrvary 11, 1853, {excluding Junior Class.) 
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TABLE III. 
Comparing by yean the loss of pupils fiom June to September. 





1871. 


1873. 


1B73. 


1874. 


Enjfaged in teaching 


1 
8 
I 

24 

3 
6 


1 
3 

ae 


31 

SO 

I 

2 
3 
4 




TrangreiTed to other PuMIo Schools 

Schools 

Withdrawn because of noo-promotlon 


















38 


S3 


01 
Uperct. 






Kqualt 
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TABLE IV. 
Shovftnf the Charaeter of Attendance for each Year. 



TKAE. 
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1 
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1 
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1 

il 
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i 
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3 
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1 
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1 
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5 
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1 
1 


1 

£ 
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1 
i 
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80 
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i 

S 

7J 

il 
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7S,1 
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TABLE V. 

Generaliiation of item ^^withdrawals during year." 

Total number of pupils withdrawn SI 

LesB transfers S 

Actual wlthdrawalef 49 

In percentage — 14 per cent. 

Causes for withdrawal. 

Health 4 

Bemoval ■ ■ ■ ■ 6 

"Work".. 10 

Deficient scholarship 6 

Unknown 11 

Teaching 3 

Death 1 
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Of these pupils there have returned, in fall of 1874-75, six, 
so that the loss to the school from withdrawal is reduced to 45 
pupils, and of these, 16 were in good standing for scholarship. 

Distributed by Classes. Girls. Boys. Total. 

Senior 2 5 7 

Third 6 6 12 

Second 13 19 32 

Total "il lo "51 



TABLE VI. 
Showing the ratio of each doss to the whole school. 

TEARS. SENIOB. THIED. SECOND. 

1874 18.5 18.6 63 

1869—1873 10 15.6 29.8 

1869—1865 7.9 12.9 27 

1866—1873 12.5 17 31.6 



TABLE Vn. 
Admissions to the school. 



The grading of the schools having been changed, and the 
junior class assigned^to the Branch High Schools, I have to report 
onlj the results of the examination, held at the close of the year, 
for admission to the second class. 



No. I. No. 11. No. UI. No. IV. No. V. Total. 

Number offered for examination . . 26 48 16 31 16 36 

Number absent 1 2 1 ... 1 6 

Number admitted 26 45 14 31 8 123 

Number rejected 1 7 8 

7 
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TABLE VIU. 
Semt-Atmuai Examination. 



III. NRtunkI Science.... 

IV. LiterUnra 



II. Analytlul Geometry. . . 

EBTiewod M»e- "" 

XrigonomeCr]'. 
Ueometrf. 



IV. 



Natural PhUofiopbj 

History of Lltonlun. . . 

Bbakeipe&re 

BhetorfcalB 

BhetorlcalB 

EbelorioalB 

V. UeoCal PbUonpby 



Uritory.., 



WholB achool.... 



Wbole School... 
Third*..".*.".'.'.".'" 

Thirds.'.'.'.'.^!!'.! 



Tfalnla.''. 



An average of 70.9 per cent, for 1,014 separate papers 
will appear creditable to sadi as are familiar with onr method of 
marking. 
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TABLE IX. 
Deportment. 




1 1880. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Number of Pupils 1 876 

Per cent, good conduct | oe.i 


391 

97.0 


404 
97.7 


410 
96.S 


356 

97.2 


349 
97.8 



TABLE X. 
Some Study. 



1.33 
1.0» 
1.06 



School 

Bovs — 
Girls.... 

Senior Class . 
Boys .... 
Girls 

Third Class . . 

Boys 

GirlH 

Second Class. 

BOTB — 

Girls.... 



TABLE XI. 

Showing Uk percentage of whole number in each cktsa, that doBed 

their school life in the teoeral yean of the course. 



AOB. 


Ymti. 


Honlb. 


16 




16 


9 


17 





17 




17 


8 


17 


a 


16 


11 






17 


1 


16 




16 


6 


18 





1861 


1863 


I8«3 


1864 


I86S 


1866 


1667 


Junior not Seconds 

Seconds not Thirds 

Thirds not Seniors 


43.6 

37 

08.2 

31.9 

16.9 


48 

ao.6 

18 

13.4 

10.9 


47J 
87.6 
07.9 
17.3 
14.3 


64.4 
17.B 
07 Ji 
10.6 
08.8 


64.9 

19 

10.6 

15.6 

14.3 


49.4 

33 

06.S 

33.1 

16.1 


40.9 
37.1 
11.1 

ao.9 

33.3 














186S 


1869 


IB70 


1871 


1873 


1873 


1661-66 


1866-73 


Juniors not Seconds 

Seconds not Thirds 

Thirds i.ot Seniors 

Seniors 


11.4 

i: 

06.6 


43.3 
1S.S 
07.6 
30.3 


36.7 
21.7 
11.8 
W.S 
36.6 


M.a 
18.6 
11.4 
36.9 
33 


49.4 
SI. 9 
08.6 
17.6 


41.2 
33.0 
09.8 
26.1 


61.9 
23.6 

10.4 
16.3 


44.3 
31.4 
9.3 
36.9 
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TABLE XII. 

Olaaaea Carried Fortoard by Quarters. 





Fi 


.IQ 


u»Mr. 


Second Quaricr. 


TLlrd Quiirter. 


ro 


irUi Quarter. 


YBiBB. 


i 
1 




1 


is 

107 
ISU 
140 
l.« 
11 
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iW 

!« 

aw 


i 
1 

n 

18 

la 

34 

eo 


■9 

I 

« 
46 

4B 


Ti 1 

M 

Hi' 108 
TO' 130 

«!!« 

7i[ 140 

Mj SIS 

S3' 3M 

01 £11 


1 


1 


I 


H 


1 


1 


1 


i 




18 

30 

19 

i 

*1 
48 


M 

it 

u 

19 
85 


1 

? 
H 

s; 

1 


1 

33 
47 

to 


30 

« 

43 
73 


i 

!! 
IS 


IIB 
B 

11 

14» 
JOB 

m; 
sn 


10 

68 




40 

is 
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,!! 
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TABLE xni. 
CorreBponding to l^Me 11, j^ipendix to B^ort of the Superintendent. 







D,.y.At«,.U«co. 
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73 
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77 
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It 


li 7 


=' 
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17 
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11 
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From 1969-1873.. 
1869- IB66.. 
186S-1873.. 

1373 

1874 
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Supplementary to 


Table III, 


Superintendents 


Appendix.. 
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TABLE XV. 
Suj^)lenentary to Tbble IV, Superintendent's Appendix^ 
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TABLE XVI. 

Sup^ementary to Table V, of Appendix. 
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TABLE XVII. 



CompleTnentary to Table VI, SuperiTitmdeni^a Report {Appendix,) 
and showing enroUmeM and average attendance of acfiolars and 
totfU cost of school. 





WtnleNo 
Enrolled. 


a 
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ll 
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m 
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in 
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m 
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» 
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4.83 
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HM 
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tabi;b xviir. 

Supplementary to Toftie VII, of Appendix. 
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In the last Annual Report there was given a list of the 
graduates of the High School : the classes of 1878 and 1874 
are now added. 

BOYS~1873. 



Allen, Ljrman W. 
Barron, Samuel A. 
Bissell, Edgar J. 
Block, Emanuel D. 
Braun, James A. 
BttUer, Wm. M. 
Calhoun, Geo. S. 
Edwards, Frank M. 
Prazer, Wm. M. 
Friedman, Jacob. 



Luedeking, Carl. 
Matlack, John C. 
Parker, Josinh A. 
Rueppele, Herman A. 
Schureman, Chas. H. 
Stevenson, John C. H. 
Taussig, Beivf. 
Ward, Josiah M. 
Weil, Simon L. 



GIRLS. 



Abeles, Alice. 
Bacon, Mary E. 
Bates, Cora. 
Callaway, Lillia E. 
Christepher, Mary L. 
Clark, Kate V. 
Clements, Uilda C. 
Doyle, Kate. 
Dyer, Ida K. 
Eggers, Fannie. 
(Mfe, Julia C. 
Flad, Fannie. 
Forbes, Cora B. 
Frink. Alice, 
lllnchman, I^ura. 
Hmsch, Laura. 
Howard, Virgrinia R. 



Johnson Addle. 
La IrYanchi, Rosalie. 
Lj-nch, Nellie 6. 
McLeod. Clara L. 
McNeil, Katie. 
Marvin, Cornelia. 
Nixon, Ida B. 
Rea, Jennie A. 
Skrainka, Pauline. 
Smith, Ophelia. 
Strong, Nellie. 
Taussig, Clara. 
Taylor, Lillie 6. 
Waterman, Mary H. 
Watkins, Blanche. 
Watts. Belle S. 
WebHter, >[atUe A. 



BOYS— 1874. 



Aderton. Geo. S. 
Dixon, Chas. H. 
Epstein, Meyer J. 
Fisse, Wm. Edw. 
GnuHH,. Joseph H. 
Go<>«llc*tt, Wm. C. 
Holland. Chas. H. 



Huff. Merrifleld W. 
Jones, John P. 
Knox, Harrie E. 
3fcAdow. Finlay H. 
McKenna,John F. 
Mitchell, Wm. S. 
Schnurrmacher, Bei\J. 



Bell, Lucy M. 
Bittman, Lizzie H. 



GIRLS. 



Marlowe, Octarla B. 
McDowell, Judith B. 
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Brown, Alice E. 
Bnlklej, Minnie B. 
Burgess, Ella E. 
Campbell, Dora I. 
Chase, Jalia C. 
Dorkee, Sallie J. 
Earley, Jennie A. 
Elstermann, Silesia. 
Flach, Lenora H. 
Floak, Flora J. 
Graham, Marj B. 
GriiBth, Fannie B. 
Hammon, Sarah J. 
Hicks, Carrie. 
Hntton, Angelina V. 
Janssen, Emma A. 
Kennedy, Amanda P. I. 
Koch, Pauline S. 
Lee, Mary. 
Manny, Florence. 



Morgan, Earydice E. 
Noycs, Isabella H. 
Peters, Cora I. 
Pryor, Marion 8. 
Richardson, Anna K* 
Rowe, Lillie. 
Sherrick, Belle. 
Sherrick, Irene H. 
Shields, Emma C. 
Sproull, Mary A. 
Teemon, Margaret E. 
Trevor, Katie. 
Tschudi, Helen F. 
Tatt, Lanra C. 
Wamsganz, Ida. 
Waters, Fanny. 
Weigel, Jennie. 
Whitaker, Eleanor. 
Wilson, Lilian G. 
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During the past year additions have been made to the Clay, 
Everett, Blow, Carr Lane, Hamilton, O'Fallon and Franklin 
Schools, making in the aggregate, when finished, thirty- two rooms. 
To these add the Des Peres and Ames Schools, and the total of 
forty-eight rooms is the increase for the year. The aggregate cost 
of new buildings, building lots, furniture, improvements and re- 
pairs for the past ten years is $1,615,765.20, being an average of 
$161,576.52 per annum. The following table shows the annual 
expenditure for improvements and repairs for the same period : 
For year ending July 81st, 

1865, Improvements and repairs cost. 
1866, 



$ 12,297 04 



1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
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*» 13,937 82 

22,374 31 

37,736 66 

67,616 12 

" 23,161 29 

26,657 40 

39,296 66 

37,448 85 

»• 60,729 78 
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Total $341,254 73 

Making an average of $84,125.47 per annum for improvements 
and repairs. The amount of real estate sold for the past ten 
years is as follows : 

Revenue from sales of real estate 

For 1866 « 2,497 22 

** 1866 11,076 00 

" 1867 800 00 

*' 1868 8,000 00 

'* 1869 39,574 13 

** 1870 10,210 00 

** 1871 2,265 00 

** 1872 16,480 44 

** 1873 11,534 09 

* 1874 5,786 21 



ToUl $108, 222 09 
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The average annual receipts from sales of real estate has there- 
fore been $10,822.21, barely enough to balance the expenditure 
for building lots. Upwards of $150,000 per annum, the 
equivalent of one mill tax on the dollar, must be appropriated 
from the revenues from taxation, in order to provide accommo- 
dations for the annual increase of school children. In 1870, by 
the United States census, there were 123,364 children between 
the ages of five and twenty-one years, inclusive. In April, 1874, 
there were 138,133.* The actual increase of enrollment in our 
schools has averaged nearly 3,000 per annum for the past seven 
years. 

School Hygiene. 

During the past year much interest has been excited in the 
question of School Hygiene. The American Association at its 
meeting in May, 1874, occupied a considerable portion of its 
time in discussing the subject, and the question will come up 
again at the next annual meeting, when it is expected that reports 
will be presented, giving exact statistics of the sanitary condition 
of the school buildings in many of our cities. Dr. Lincoln, who 
read the report on School Hygiene last May, classifies his list 
of topics as follows : 

1. Heating and ventilation. 

2. Light, and condition of the scholars' eyes. 

3. Seats, and deformities traceable to them. 

4. Architectural plans. 

5. Apparatus employed in instruction. 

6. Gymnastics. 

7. Condition of the nervous system. 

8. Organ of hearing. 

9. Organs of the pelvic cavity. 

♦By the United States Census of 1870, St. Louis was shown to have a 
larger ratio of population under twenty-one years of age than most other 
Western cities. While St. Louis had 93,469 between the ages of five and 
eighteen inclusive, Chicago had only 78,059, a difference of 14,510, while 
the difference in entire population was less than 12,000. The number of 
children in St. Louis between the ages of six and twenty-one inclusive, 
in St. Louis, March 31st, 1874, was 125,104. In Chicago the number was 
102,565 in October of the same year. 
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10. Drinking water. 

11. Sewage, and water closets. 

12. Commissions for scientific inspection of given school-areas.. 

13. Prospects of a law establishing the office of "Medical In- 
spector on Schools." 

The observations of Dr. Cohn, of Breelau, on the causes of 
nearsightedness have been often quoted in American reports. 
The causes are summed up as follows, by Dr. Lincoln : 

(a) Badly printed text books. 

(b) The use of so-called German text and Greek type. 

(c) Badly lighted rooms. 

(d) Light coming from in front, and so dazzling pupils' eyes, 
(c) Too sombre or too brilliant coloring of the walls of the 

room. 

(/) Desks which are too high and bring the book close to the eye. 

(g) Desks which are too low and compel the pupil to stoop 
over in reading, or writing more especially, whereby the blood is 
made to gravitate to the head ; the pressure of the collar upon 
the neck oE course makes matters worse. 

(A) Over- heated rooms make the face flush, and add decidedly 
to the evil effects of all the above causes. 

{i) Injudicious selection of th^ hour for out-of-school study ; 
for example, when pupils in boarding-schools are expected to 
study by lamplight in the morning. 

The excellent Report of the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts, * presents most valuable statistics on the hygiene of 
the schools of that State, compiled by Dr. Frederick Winsor. 
The information gained is classified under the ten questions 
asked in the circular letter, addressed to physicians, members of 
school committees, superintendents of schools, and experienced 
teachers, t Of the 160 replies, 115 were from physicians; 19 

♦ Fifth Annual Report, January 20, 1874. 

t A coniinittee appointed by the Rhode Island Medical Society for the 
purpose* lately reported the following preamble and resolutions on the 
subject of school hygiene : 

WiiEKKAS, Although the present school system has been brought to a 
high degree of completeness in intellectual culture, and to an exalted 
position, of which its friends and the community may well be proud; 
yet, entertaining for itA welfare a profound Interest, and viewing it as we 
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from physicians who Were members of school committees, 14 
from teachers of experience, and six from superintendents of 
schools. 

Question 1. Is one sex more liable than the other to suffer 
in health from attendance on school ? Of the 152 answers 109 
answer *' females more liable than males ;" 31 *' both alike 
liable." 

Qqbstion 2. Does the advent of puberty increase this liabil- 
ity? Answei-s as follows: '* Yes" by 120; '*No"by 12; 
" uncertain" by 9. 

Question 3. Is the injury most apt to fall on the osseous, 
the respiratory, the digestive, or the nervous system ? Answered : 
*' On the nervous system" by 97 ; " on respiratory and nervous 
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do froni a physical standpoint, and believing that in the haste for intel- 
leetual culture the physical is too much neglected; that the nervous 
system is developed to the omission of other portions of the body, thus 
giving rise to a long train of ills and producing an unsymmetrical and 
distorted organization In the young, entirely unfitted for the stern duties 
of life ; therefore, 

Besolvedj First— That physical culture is of primary importance in our 
public schools, and that gymnastic exercise should be made a part of our 
school system. 

Second— That the '' Kindergarten system " should be engrafted upon 
our public school system. 

Third— That the school buildings should not exceed two stories In 
height 

Fourth— That three hundred cubic feet of space and twenty-five square 
feet of floor space should be the minimum for each child In a school-room 
in connection with good ventilation. 

Fifth— That proper warmth and pure air are of the first Importance, 
and should be considered before ornamentation. 

Sixth— That scholars should not maintain the same position more than 
half an hour at a time. 

Seventh— That two short sessions, dally, are better than one long one. 

Eighth— That no child should be admitted to our public schools as now 
conducted, under seven years of age. 

Ninth— That under twelve years of age, three hours a day, and for 
twelve years and over, four hours a day is suflElciently long confinement 
to mental culture. 

Tenth— That study out of school should not, usually, be permitted. 

Eleventh— That all Incentives to emulation should be used cautiously, 
especially with girls. 

Twelft;h— That the '* half-time system*' should be Introduced Into our 
public schools. 
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hy 14 ; " on digestive and nervous" by 15 ; " on osseous sys- 
tem" by 3 ; *' on the respiratory system" by 4 ; " on tbe digee- 
tiTO iystflm" by 2 ; " quuUfied and uncertain answers" by 16. 

Question 4. Does eyesigbt often suffer? Answered, "yea," 
by 54; "iio,"by89; "uncertiiin," by 13, It is remarked that 
this question can be satisfactorily answered only after extended 
and systematic observations with "'lest type," such us have been 
made in Germany and St. Petersburg. 

QuBSTiON 5. What opinion does your experience lead you to 
entertain in regard to study out of school, in addition to ordinary 
school attendance? Answered, "adverse," by 79; "adverse 
below High School," by 9 ; "adverse," with other qualifications, 
by 11 ; "favorable," by 20; "favorable, if there is but little 
study in school, and rank is not a prominent consideration," by 
8; "favorable," with other qualifications, by 3 ; "uncertain," 
by 11. 

QmsTioiT 6. la a single long session differeni. in its hygienic 
influence from shorter aesaions? Answered, "worse," by 89; 
"worse, except for upper classes o£ high schools." 1; "better," 
by 7 : '-better in cities" by 1 ; "better if divided by a long 
recess" by 1 ; '■ better for scholars living at a distance" by 1 ; 
" not different" by 3 ; " uncertain" by 42. 

Qdb&tiok 7. " Does your observation and experience enable 
you to separate the hygienic influence of study from that of 
emulation, anxiety about rank, etc., (say of work from 
"worry")? Also from the influence of confinement, bad air, 
etc.? Answered, simply "yes" by 7 ; "mental influences 
worse" by 4 ; " physical influences worse" by 18 ; " worry 
worse than any other influence" by 60 ; " quiet unanxious study 
never harmful*' by 50 ; " the most studious most hurt" by 1 ; 
"yes, in individual eases," by 1 ; " emulation beueGcinl" by 8 ; 
" unable to distinguish between these influences" by 50 ; '* no 
barm done in scliools" by 2. 

Question 8. "Is the occupation of school-going worse, 
hygienically, than other occupations in which children would 
engage if not in school?" Answered, simply "yes" by 11 ; 

yes ill farming towns" by 5 ; " worse than work out of doors, 
better than work in shops," by 5 ; " worse than house-work, or 
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than out-of-door work*' by 1 ; '* no," simply, by 82 ; '* not in 
factory towns" by 15 ; *'not necessarily" by 8 ; ** not if judi- 
ciously conducted" by 7; '^uncertain" by 15. One hundred 
and eight out of 142 are in favor of school as compared with 
manufacturing. 

Question 9. '/ Have you any opinion based on observation 
of the so-called 'half-time' system?" Answered, "no" by 
135; "yes, favorable," by 6; "yes, unfavorable for common 
schools," by 2 ; "yes, favorable for factory children," by 1. 
"The name 'half-time' is given in England to a system of 
schooling provided by law for children employed in factories 
and workshops. By means of it these children have secured to 
them, for daily instruction, one-half the number of hours spent 
on the government (i. e., the public) schools by children not at 
manual work. It has been in operation for about 80 years, and 
full reports of its working, made by competent and faithful 
official inspectors, are to be found in parliamentary documents. 
It was devised for the protection of the state and of these fac- 
tory children, against the danger of their growing up in ignor- 
ance of the elements of book-education, and is an immense 
boon to them. But a most unexpected result of it has been to 
prove that these " half-time" scholars learn quite as much as 
the children who are in the same schools twice as many hours a 
day. And as it would be admitted that true hygienic conditions 
would be much better secured by a system which should require 
but half the time now given to study, and yet accomplish as 
much as at present, while in the remaining half of the school- 
day it trained the children in manual operations, the author 
recommends the adoption of the system for the poor who are 
driven by necessity to work at an early age. There is no doubt 
that five hours work in the morning and three hours schooling in 
the afternoon is better than ten hours work and no schooling, 
and far better than the twelve hours work to which so many 
youth are forced in the manufacturing sections of this coun- 
try. But the necessity of the relaxation of play is quite as 
important as schooling for the healthy development of youth. 
Through play and the temporary enjoyment of his caprice is 
nurtured the self-hood of the child. Originality and strength of 
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ciiaracter both are developed bj it. General Oliver, of Salem, 
endorses the system of half-time schools, not only for factory 
children, but for all children. He says: "As npplled to this 
half-time system, the simile that ' half a loaf is better than no 
bread' is not applicable. It by no means follows that if a certain 
amount is learned in three hours, twice as much will be learned 
in six hours. All experience is against it, to say nothing of its 
being invalidated by the very nature of the subject itself. The 
last hour of school time of the double session is very unproduc- 
tive ; disproportionately so. Teacher and pupil are alike droop- 
ing and inanimate, the wasting away of brain energy in each 
not being adequately repaired. Rest, or change of work from 
brain-work to muscle, is then a positive necessity. A point well • 
taken in this connection is the uniform testimony that the con- 
oentration of attention, proved in England to have been the 
normal habit during the fewer hours is the great auxiliary in secur- 
ing knowledge, the reaction in changing from bodily to mental 
labor helping this ; and the habit of close attention when at 
manual work, being still operative when the change is being 
made." 

QUE3TI0H 10. "How can our schools be modified to improve 
their hygienic inQuences, 

(a) ag lo (asks and discipline ^" Answered, "by light- 
ening discipline," by 25 ; " by lightening tasks," by 38 ; "by 
abolishing tasks at home," by 5 ; " by pursuing fewer studies," 
by 19 ; " by lessening routine," by 32 ; " by teaching children 
how to prepare lessons," by 9 ; '• by more training of the per- 
ceptive powers," by 11 ; by more variety of exercises," by 13 ; 
"by more cbeerfulness," by 24 ; " by belter knowledge of the 
lawi of mind In teachers," by 5; "by more discrimination on 
part of teachers," by 30 ; '* by teaching hygiene to teachers," 
by 6 ; " by adapting tasks and discipline to the average child," 
by 7 ; " by abolishing marking for rank," by 16 ; " abolishing 
public exhibitions and examinations," by 3; "by abolishing 
keeping in at recess or after school," by 4 ; " by establishing 
half-time schools," by 4; various answers by 22 others. 
Analyied, the testimony is as follows: 
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For lightening tasks 38 

*^ more discrimination on the part of teachers 37 

** less routine in methods of teaching and reciting 32 

'* lightening discipline 25 

*^ more cheerfulness 24 

*' abolishing *' marking " for rank 16 

pursuing fewer studies 14 

more variety of exercises 13 






From a careful analysis of all the questions, Dr. Winsor con- 
cludes that the effect of anxiety and excitement as to *' standing '' 
in the class, in the eyes of teachers, of committees, of audiences 
on public occasions, etc., are to be lamented and dreaded rather 
than the effects of genuine study without artificials stimulus. ^^ If, 
in addition to these evils, we could rid the schools of unnecessary 
anxiety as to promotion from class to class and from school to 
school, we should have eliminated the greater part of the 
" worry" which now works far more harm than all the other 
mental causes together. There is certainly no occasion to en- 
large here on the desirableness of such a deliverance. The only 
difference of opinion would seem to be as to the practicability of 
the changes implied, without removing the incentives to study to 
such a degree as to very much diminish the value of school 
instruction and training, and leaving the teachers without 
efiScient means of obtaining discipline, attention and application 
in their schools." The following quotation from a correspondent 
is given: ^^ There is a great deal of nonsense in our schools 
about hygiene, practically. The child gets the theory into his 
head, and is thus drawn into the delusion that having fluently and 
parrot-like recited the lesson in hygiene, he is all right on that 
subject for the rest of his life. You may just as well try to make 
a child virtuous and pious by teaching seriatim a whole ' body 
of divinity.' It is the guiding the child into correct hygienic 
practice that we want, and then let him study theories and princi- 
ples of hygiene when he has a sufficient substratum of knowledge 
to understand and appreciate their value. Then, and then only, 
will ' book-hygiene' be of any value." 

Dr. Winsor thinks that some instruction should be given the 
scholar, as to the best way of preparing the particular lesson or 
class of lessons to which it belongs. ^'For want of such in- 
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Btraction there is a deal of blind groping over scbool vork, 
stupid and stupifjiog ; to take an illustration from manual 
labor, doing work by a " dead lift" rather than by strength used 
to the best advantage. Children are not half taught bow to use 
their text books to advantnge, much less how to use, except for 
amusement, other books." Sound remarks, those! 

Qdbstioh 10 (6). '* How to improve the hygienic influence* 
of schools as to physical conditions ? ". Answered, as follows : 

By better ventilation 77 

" more equable heating 37 

" re^laritj In daJljr physical exercises 21 

■' more frequent change and freedom of position 31 

" better desks and seats 17 

" shorter sessions 17 

" better lij;htlng 14 

" more frequent recesaea 13 

■' fewer pupUa to each teaclier 10 

Defective ventilation is very generally and very emphatically 
complained of and such expressions as follow are very common i 
"We have no tolerable system of ventilation." "School ventilation 
ig thus far a failure." " The air in our school-housea is simply 
execrable." ^' The stench of a primary school has become pro- 
verbial." The necessity of good ventltation is sufficiently 
obvious to every one. but the true principles on which it may be 
secured are very seldom understood. To let in the heat at an 
opening near the floor and allow it to escape at the top of the 
room seems to be the favorite method. The natural tendency 
of hot air to ascend is sufficient in tiiis case to produce a change 
of air if the place of the hot air which escapes at the top of the 
room can be supplied by a counter current of air rushing in at 
the bottom. In case the upper escape for hot air is the top of 
a window lowered for the purpose, a cold current of air will be 
found pouring into the room through the same opening at which 
the hot air escapes. If the window is lowered but a few inches, 
the inward How of the cold air will be a thin stream, which will 
flow downwaril close to the wall of ilio room and get warmed 
somewhat by Its contact with the warm air in its descent. If, 
however, the window is lowered so us to have a wide opening at 
the top in cold weather, the stream of cold air will descend like i 
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cataract upon the shoulders of the pupils sitting near, and colds 
and rheumatism will surely result sooner or later. Constitutions 
have been hopelessly ruined for life through ignorance of the 
hygienic laws of ventilation. To open a window at the bottom 
in cold weather is downright manslaughter. For then the current 
of cold air strikes directly upon the pupil without the advantage 
of being warmed by a passage through the warm upper air in its 
descent. Hence the remark of Dr. Angus Smith, that '*' though 
foul air is a slow poison, we must not forget ihai a blast of cold 
air may slay like a sword. ^^ ^^ It seems to be forgotten " 
adds Dr. Winsor, '^ that the old-fashioned open fire is a very 
efficient means of ventilation, and might be used for that purpose 
in moderately sized modern school rooms." The open fire-place 
sucks out of the room the foul air which is heavier than common 
air, and has fallen to the bottom of the room. Moreover, the 
cold air lies at the bottom of the room, and is drawn towards the 
fire-place and carried up the chimney. The heat from the fire- 
place radiates to all parts of the room, warming the air in its 
passage, but making a very unequal heat. Those near the fire- 
place suffer with excess, those at a distance suffer for lack of heat. 
Besides this, the open fire-place utilizes only one-half the heat 
of the fuel, while the stove or furnace utilizes three-fourths to 
nine-tenths of it by means of heating the air by contact with the 
thin pipes. For this reason it remains the best method, 

1. To heat by means of hot air furnaces, bringing pure cold 
air through ducts to the furnace pipes or to steam pipes, and 
warming it by contact with the system of pipes, moistening it by 
passing it over hot water, and admitting to the rooms where 
needed through registers near the floor, but sufficiently elevated 
to prevent the danger of stirring up the dust which lies on the 
.floor or floats near it. 

2. The hot air thus admitted to the room in large quantities 
through at least two registers will rise to the top of the room 
and flow outwards to the cold walls and especially to' the colder 
windows, and being chilled by contact will gradually fall to the 
bottom of the room again. The ventilators should be placed at 
the bottom of the room so as to draw out the cold air which is 
also the foul air in this case. But this cold heavy air will not 
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move out of the ventilator unless there is a strong draught. The 
ventilating fluee should therefore have a strong upward current 
and this can be created by sending the smoke-fitack of the fur- 
nace up through the chimney into nhich the ventilators open. 
(See plans for " Peabody School" in this report). But even 
this plan, which works iidmirably daring very cold weather, when 
there must needs be a very hot fire and the cold air without deve- 
lopes a strong suction within the fluea, fails in the moderate 
weather of spring or autumn. In the heat of the summer^ 
the windows, open at both cop and bottom, furnieb plenty of 
fresh air. But in spring or autumn, when the air is yet too cold 
to come into the room without being heated, there is too little 
draught, and consequently, the atr does not change frequently 
enough to purify it. The perfect ventilating furnace is the one 
driven by steam, which forces by means of a fan wheel the air, 
warmed by its coil of steam pipes and moistened by steam, into 
the room in a steady flow, forcing it to the top of the room and 
thence downward and outward through the ordinary ventilating 
Hues. This apparatus is costly, but the only one that answers 
all the requirements of the school-room. " The thermometer, 
and not the teacher's eensatioDs, should be the test of tempera- 
lure." 

"Decently kept privies are the exception, the rare exception, 
in school experience. These out-houses are often so foul as to 
repel the more decent children from resorting to them as long 
as they can avoid it, — by which delay health is of course injur- 
ed, — and when they connect with the school-house, the poisonous 
stench from ihem is often perceptible in the adjoining passages 
and clothes- rooms, and must mingle less perceptibly with the air 
of the school-room. Under such circumstances, they should 
have special and powerful ventilation, and, under all circumstan- 
ces, tiiey should be inspected daily, and defilement of them 
should be treated as an oCense against decency." 

"Finally, great vigilance should be maintained to see that, 
under no circumstances, does the wash from the privy or sink 
work into the well, as it may do by indirect and hidden channels, 
or by surface drainage, with the result of raukitig typhoid or 
dyoeiitery prevalent among the children of tlie school." He 
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argues likewise for short and more frequent vacations instead of 
the long vacations that occur once a year, or, at most, twice a 
year. Fewer pupils to a teacher effects a corresponding increase 
of moral influence on the pare of the teacher. 
The proper school-house is easy to define, but rare to find. 

1. It should have windows on at least two sides of each 
room, so as to secure light from the rear, and at least one side 
(the left side) of the pupil. (He writes with his right hand and 
light should not come from that side for then it will not fall on 
the paper where his pen is to move. ) It should not rise higher 
than three stories — two are enough The rooms should be 14 
feet high in the walls, and should be 30 by 30 feet, and have 
seats for only 50 pupils, who should study under and recite to 
the same teacher so as to allow that thorough personal acquain- 
tance to spring up which is not possible wherever the pupils and 
teacher meet only in recitation rooms. 

2. The windows should commence about two feet from the 
floor and rise nearly to the ceiling ; have inside blinds easily used 
to shut out the sun ; be hung so as to be easily raised or lowered 
for ventilation purposes, no matter how perfect the other means 
are for ventilation. There should be at least four of these win- 
dows, no one of which should be in front of the pupils. The 
school building should be so located that the windows, even on 
the lowest stories, should open to the light of the sky, and not to 
brick walls. 

8. Each building should have a large lot. 20,000 square 
feet to the twelve room building, with its 700 pupils, is the 
minimum size. 

4. It is of great importance that the desk and seat be suf- 
ficiently close together, and that the latter be of sufficient height 
to allow the pupil to rest his feet on the floor witnout discomfort ; 
the seat should be properly curved and inclined so as to support 
and rest his limbs without unduly tasking a small portion of the 
body while sitting. 

5. The amount of air per pupil in a room — necessary so 
that the air of the room may not need to be removed so often 
as to make a distinctly felt current of fresh air — should be 
not less than 250 to 800 feet per pupil ; even with this 
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1 the entire uir of the room must be changed 
linutes, luid hence the danger of a dranght on 
the outside of the room, and of iTU9te of heat in cold 
weather. It is estimated that each person should have 2,000 
cubic feet of air per hour, in order to reduce the gaseous 
components of respired air to their natural proportions, and 
neutralize its poisonous qualities. As an acute writer on 
this subject, in the Sanitarian remarks: "A new aeries of 
questions in arithmetic should be devised for the pupils, thus: 
' If half a cubic inch of oxygen be consumed at every respi- 
ration, how many respirations will it take to consume '25 cubic 
feet?' "If air that bus been once passed tlirougb tlje lungs 
eontains 5^ per cent, of carbonic acid, how many volumes of 
fttmospbere will it require to reduce it to four parts per ten 
thousand (the normal proportion)?' 'If a single pupil breathes 
70 cubic feet of air in four hours, bow many cubic feet will be 
required for 600 pupils, seven hours ? * ' If a ciosel of 300 cubic 
feet capacity requires 2,000 cubic feet of air every hour to purify 
the air sufficiently for one individual, bow many cubic feet of air 
will be required every hour to purify the atmosphere of a school- 
room 40X35X12, containing 76 pupils?' Many other questions 
of similar practical utility wiU readily suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful teacher." 

The successful heating and ventilating apparatus must be an 
automatic one. For neither teachers nor pupils can afford the 
distraction of attention incident upon turning every few minutet 
to the thermometer and changing the inSow of air from the 
register. 

Perhaps the worst system of heating — at least in moderate 
weather, is the stationary steam coil or hot-water pipes, for the 
reason that it heats the same air over and over again, sending it 
out warmed to be breathed and vitiated, then after ascending to 
the top of the room and descending along the walls anil cooling 
it is drawn to the coils again, heated and breathed over, although 
poisonous.* The heating apparatus should by all means intro- 
duce fresh warm air continually. 

■ Junes. H.D., Sarittsry luipector or New York Cllj, reports 



In the St. Louis district schools, six sizes of desks iire in use, 
of the following heights and intervals : 

Height or Ss&t. Ilelglit of Desk. DiiUnoe bet. 

No. 1 16 inches 28i inches lai incl 

No. a m " 27i ^- 13 

No. 3 131 " 251 ■■ Hi •' 

No.4 13i '■ 34 •■ 11 

No.6 12i " 231 ■' 10 

No.6 la " 21 '■ 10 



On account of the present pre-eminence of St. Louis as a 
manufacturing city, and Its continual growth in this direction, 

as follows regarding the condiEioii of the air in certain school-houeeB, 
factories, and puhllc buildings (Feb., 1873) : 
To the Board of Health,— 

I have ttie honor Co report that Che apecial inspections made during the 
past week inciude eighteen manuractories and workshops, four of wliich 
were made the subjects of complaint ; 866 cellars and basements, of 
which 136 are reported as in a condition detrimental to lieaith, and of the 
latter 92 are reported aa unQt for humtin iiabltatlon. These itre in the 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eiglith, Tenth, and Tlilrteetitli Wards. 

In connection with tlie recent inspections of puhllc school buildings 
and factories, made by the Health Inspectors, I directed, on the 3d Inst., 
Dr. H. Bndemann. Assistant Chemiat of the Department, to collect 
specimens of air from a few of the schools and other public buildings, 
and submit them lo chemical analysis, for tlie purpose of determining 
the amonnt of p;u'l>oiiic add and Other impurities. This duty he has 
performed, and I herewith present a brief abstract of his report. 

The following places were visited for this ptirpoae : E. C. Higgin'a car- 
pel factory, foot of West Forty-third Street; Parren & Guetal's felt 
factory, No. 319 East Twenly-second Street; Johnson & Falckner'a hair- 
cloth factory, Nos. 246 and 248 Sixth Avenue ; Helleu & Co.'s horse hair. 
No. 518 East Seventeenth Street; Tombs Prison; Elm Street School; 
Roosevelt Street School ; Thirteenth Street School, near Seventh Avenue ; 
Thirteenth Street School, near Sixth Avenue; schools, Nos. 97 and 90 
Greenwich Street; school in Vandewater Street; school in Hadison 
Street, near Jackson. Specimens of air, obtained from two of the 
factories mentioned, were examined and found to contain from 14.7 to 
16.7 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 parts of nlr, averaging about four 
times the normal quantity, which is 4 parts in 10,000. The mechanical 
impnritles generally consisted of the dust arising from the operation* 
pursued, and were either of aa organic or inorganio nature. Of the 
former, ftne. sharp pieces of hair, by irritating the mucous membrane of 
the respiratory organs, form the most frequent sources of bronchial or 
pulmonary affections among this class of operatives. 

The air in the male department of the Tombs prison was found to con- 
tain 14.7 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000, aa an average of two expert- 
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an increasing necesiiity for pains- tuking us regards the 
method of securing sufficient tight for the ground stories of our 
schools. On cloudy days, when the smoke does not readily lift 
from the earth, the light is so deficient in some of our b(^oo1b 

m«iiM ; mtil tliai hi the female depart in etit 8.45 parts, being also the aver- 
a^ of two experiiueitta. 

From our public scliooU Dr. Eaileaiann obtained seventeen samples of 
air, the exNmlnation ot whl?ti determined tlie presence of carbonic acid, 
varying in amount from 9.7 to 35.7 parts In 10,000, or, in other words, 
from more than twice to uearly nine times the iioiinal quantity. The 
ventilation in these builJiug* Is generally faulty, and can be obtained 
only by opening the windows, a practice detrimental to the health of the 
children who sit near or directly under them- The following experiments 
made in the Kooeevelt Street School show the inefllciency of veotilatlug 
flues hi the wall unproTided with means for creating an upward current 
An examination of the air in one of the class-rooms provided with a 
ventilating ilue was made while one of the windows was open, and 
yielded 17-3 partR of carbonic acid in 10.000. The window was then 
closed; and after the lapse of ten minutes another examination gave 33-2 
parts of carbonic acid, or an increase of 1G.6 parts. The experiment now 
became to tlie teachers and children so oppresBive, tliat it was not con- 
tinued. Dr. Endemann says ; " If the accumulation of carbonic aold 
had been allowed lo continue, we might have reaihed within one hour 
the abominable dgure of 110." 'llie following la a atatement of the aver- 
age result obtained ftom the several ezperimenta made in each aohool : 

CarboBic 

AoUL 

Elm Street School, three experiments 14.Q 

Roosevelt Street School, two experiments 19.S 

Thirteenth Street (near Sixth Av.) School, two experiments 38.1 
Thirteenth Street (near Seventh Av.) School, two exprm'ta 21.3 

Greenwich Street School, two experimenta 17.8 

Vaodewater Street School, two experiments 14,7 

Madison Street (near Jackson) School, four experiments... S4.3 
As expired air contains not only this poisonous gas, but also effete 
animal matter, escaping from the bodies of those present, and in quanti- 
ties in proportion to the amount of carbonic acid exhaled, and it followa 
that air vitiated by respiration Is far more deleterious than air vitiated by 
the same amount of carbonic acid from other sources, and as the stan- 
dard of perif iasable Impurity has been placed by high sanatary authority 
(Dr. Parltei and others) at six parts of carbonic aold In 10,000 of air. It 
la evident that the best practical talent should be engaged In designing 
and perfecting means for securing U} our public schools adequate and 
thorough ventllation- 

Respectfulty submitted, 

E. H. JANES. M.D.. COy BanUary liuptetor. 
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that the pupil can see to read only by bringing the book very near 
to his eyes. In, a very short time this will produce near-sighted- 
ness. 

As regards study out of school and its healthfulness, the 
following statistics were taken in St. Louis, in December, 1873 : 

1. Total number of pupils in schools 19,182 

2. '« " who study at home 11,523 

3. ** ^^ who do not study at home, or but seldom 7,080 

1st year, 19 minutes. 

4. Number of minutes per day, for five 
days in the week, each pupil studies 
out of school on an average, counting 
all pupils 



2d 




28 


3d 




33 


4th 




46 


6th 




49 


6th 




68 


7th 




78 
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6. What number of those in the half of the school that 
studies the most at home suffer at times from bad health . 1 , 261 

6. What number in the half that studies least at home 
suffer from ill health 2,300 

7. What is the total absence of the half of 1 

the school that studies most at home for > 12,081 half days, 
first quarter of year J 

8. Total absence of the half that studies ) *> qaq \x ^r i^ 
least at home for first quarter of year. ... M3?348 half days. 

9. How many who don't study at home are fair scholars. . 3,921 

The attendance and scholarship of the graduating classes of 
the High School are interesting statistics, testifying as they do, 
upon the question of the co-education of the sexes. 

For the four years ending June, 1873, the graduating class 
ranked as follows : 



Per cent attendance. 

19 bovs 92. 


Per cent, scholarship. 
78.6 


A V V^fJ O, Vmla .... ...ai 

34 irirls. 88. 


, 78 


For four years ending 1874 : 

14 bovs. 96.2 


78.7 


43 girU, 96.7 


78.4 



In this class, it seems that the average attendance was better 
than that of the boys, while the scholarship as before, was 4| 
per cent, better. The elective studies chosen by the girls were 
more favorable for high per cents, than those chosen by the boys. 
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Grading aod Classification. 

The theory of graiiiag aod classJiic&tion set forth and defended 
in my annual report for 1871-2, hus provoked more discussion 
among the leading educators of the country than I anticipated. 
CriticiBm hus generally been favorable, but in some quarters 
strong protests have been made against it by very intelligent men. 
I believe, however, that a complete statement of the method of 
re-classification, embodying all of its details, will prove the ob- 
jections made to be groundless. I propose, therefore here, to 
present the subject anew, and endeavor to consider the alleged 
defects in a candid manner. 

At the National Educational Association, in Detroit, for 1874, 
Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, made the following statement and 
defense of the position : 

"The pupils in the graded schools are divided into classes, and 
to secure necessary economy these classes are made as large aa 
practicable. The fewer the number of pupils embraced in the 
system, the fewer must be the number of classes, and, as a con- 
sequence, the greater must be the inequality in the attainments 
and capacity of the members of each class, and hence the greater 
the difficulty of the problem now under consideration. If the 
teacher of » class adapt hts instruction and requirements to the 
maximum capacity of bis pupils, the great majority are hurned 
over their studies and receive a superficial and imperfect training. 
If he adapt his class work to the minimum capacity of the class, 
the great majority are held baclc, and, as a consequence, not only 
sacrifice time and opportunity, but fall into careless and indolent 
habits of study. The remaining course is for the teacher to 
sdapt his class work to the medium or average capacity of his 
pupils, with sucb special attention to the more and the leas ad- 
vanced pupils as may meet, to some extent, their wants. But 
here comes in the "per cent, aystem," with its demands. That 
the class, as a whole, may attain a high average per cent., it is 
^_ necessary that the lowest members of it may reach a good etand- 
^k ard, and this results in the holding back of the bright and indus- 
^1 trious pupils until by iteVation and reiteratiou the dull and itido- 
^1 lent may be brought to the required standard. The amount of 
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time and talent thus waited in some gruded schools is very great. 
This is not always evident to the teacher, since the brightest 
pupils, being chained to the dullest, soon learn to keep step, 
scarcely showing their ability to advance more rapidly. This 
difficulty is greatly aggravated when classes are promoted en 
masse from grade to grade, the pupils being thus chained to each 
other year after year, or throughout the course — an efficient pro- 
cess for reducing pupils to the level of mediocrity. 

"The statement of these difficulties suggests their partial 
remedy. The brighter and more capable pupils in each class 
must have the opportunity to work away from the less capable, 
and to step forward into a higher class, when the difTerence 
between them and their lower classmates becomes too great for 
a profitable union in the same class. To this end there must be 
a proper interval between the successive classes, and the re-clas- 
sification of pupils must be made with corresponding frequency. 

"Experience alone can determine what this interval should be, 
and the frequency with which pupils should be promoted. It is 
possible that both of these facts may depend somewhat on the 
number of pupils included in a graded system, a much more com- 
plete cliissification being possible in large cities than in small 
towns. While this may be true, it is believed by many experi- 
enced superintendents and other intelligent observers, that the 
universal experience of graded schools condemns the prevalent 
practice of promoting pupils but once a year, with a year's in- 
terval between the claeses. This wide interval is a serious obsta- 
cle in the way of a needed re-classification of pupils. The more 
capable pupils can not be transferred to a higher class, since this 
obliges them to go over the ground of two years in one — a task 
successfully performed by very few pupils — and the lees advanced 
pupils cannot be put back into a lower class without serious loss 
in time and ambition, if they are not withdrawn from school. It 
may be well for a few pupils in any system of graded schools 
to spend an entire year in reviewing the previous year's work, 
but these exceptional cases are usually the result of an unwise 
attempt to hold pupils too long together. Large classes of 
young pupils cannot be kept together, even for one year, without 
serious loss both to those who are are held back and to those who 
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are nndulj KurrieJ. WbnC is needed is a. system of claBBification 
und promotion that Bliall provide for tbe breaking of classes, at 
least twice a year, with a transfer of the more advanced pupils, 
and their unioQ with the less advanced pupils of tbe next higher 
class, and also with special trnnafers of bright pupils from class 
to class as often as may be necessary, and special provisions for 
pupils de&cient in some branch of study. 

"We are aware that the system of annual promotions has 
special advantages. It reduces the number of claaaes in the 
smaller cities and towns, and it s»ves labor and trouble, especially 
when classes are promoted in a body, on a minimum standard. 
It is undoubtedSj' true that a procrustean system, which puts pu- 
pils in classes reduces them to the same capacity, and moves them 
regularly and evenly forward, requires little skill to run it, but 
this cannot compensate for the serious losses involved. The 
highest good of pupils ought never to be sacrificed to secure a 
eelfradjustin^mcchanism and uniformity of results." 

Superintendant Stevenson, of Columbus, Ohio, in his Report 
for 1873—4, discusses the question in an attitude somewhat hos- 
tile to the plap of frequent reclassification ; he says : 

" The course of study assumes one year for the completion of 
the studies in each grade, and an annual transfer of pupils from 
grade to grade The amount of work to be done each year is 
the ma-ximum for the pupils of average capacity whose attendance 
upon the school is the average number of days a child of ordinary 
health may be present during the year. Dull scholars often make 
np what is lost in natural ability by regular attendance and in- 
dustry, and bright scholars lose by irregularity of attendance 
and indolence what they gain by quickness to learn ; so that the 
larger number of promotions can be and are justly and satis- 
factorily made at the close of the year. 

" But diffiirenccs in the ages and the capacity of children en- 
tering the school must, in many cases, be provided for in tbe 
clasEt6cation. To make such provision no classification can be 
absolute, it must undergo changes from the beginning to the end 
of the year. A child of ten years of age having a healthy 
body and vigorous mind will do more, or is capable of doing 
more study than a feeble child of eight years of age ; and a 
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bright child whose parents take some pains in home training, 
who is regular in his attendance, will do much more m a year 
than the dull child who is neglected at home, and whose attendance 
is interfered with by ihe necessities oE home, or by bad health. 
It is also true, that pupils of the greatest ability, buve frequently 
less power of application than those less brilliivnt. What one 
gains by ability, the other gains by industry and effort. For 
example, ability is equalized by industry ; regular attendance, by 
irregular; health by illness ; age, by home training ; attention, 
by inattention. These are important factors which must be con- 
sidered in the solution of the great problem of classification. 

"By observing closely the progress of children in public 
schools for a series of years, I have arrived at the following 
results ; In a graded school in which the course of study is made 
for the average pupil, about five per cent, will show strength 
enough to he advanced during the year, and about ten per cent, 
villfall behind the remaining ninety-five per cent, of the class. 
This varies a little in the lower and higher grades, but it is a fair 
and approximately correct average for a course of study requiring 
eight years for its completion. The question then is, what is to 
be done with this fifteen per cent, of scholars ? Every teacher 
will answer, let the five per cent, go to the next higher grade, 
and do not permit the ten per cent, to interfere with the progress 
of the class. Five percent, of the ten can, without injury to them- 
eelves, by a little extra effort, be worked up to the proper standard, 
and the remaining five per cent, ought, for their own good, to 
pass over the work of the grade again, or so much of the work as 
will prepare for the next higher, I cannot condemn in too strong 
terms the recommendation of those theorists who would gather 
into one class, or grade all the bright ones and the dull ones into 
another; that is, make the basis of classification upon the esti- 
mated ability of the pupils, rather than upon what they do, for 
it is the rule rather than the exception, that the dull scholars win 
the race in the long run. The separation of the dull and bright 
scholars into different classes is unjust and injurious — unjust, be- 
cause the keenest discrimination cannot always discover the 
slumbering mental power of many children, nor ascertain thi 
outside influences which detract from the manifestations of in' 
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tell ectual ability by the child — injurious, because the dull scholars 
ue deprived of the highest possible ataadard by which to measure 
themselves intellectually, and the competition which is necessary 
to excite interest and enthosiasm. To meet tbis theory, viz., 
that the bright scholars should not be chained to the dull ones, 
promotions of cUisses in many schools are made semi-annually. 
The arguments in favor of frequent promotion^ are : First, the 
interval between the classes being short those who fail to reach 
the required standard for promotion will lose less time ; second, 
it gives an opportunity to the bright and industrious schulars to 
break away from their dull and indolent associates ; third, it 
brings the scholars in conwct with a greater number of teachers. 
The objections to frequent promotions by classes are : First, 
frequent changes of teachers : second, the best interest of the 
majority are sacrificed for the benefit of a very smaU minonly ; 
third, there is no real advantage gained for those wh.i are pro- 
moted, in either time or opportunity, for more rapid advancement. 
These objections are worthy of careful consideration. The 
teacher, in an interval much shorter than a year, cannot become 
Acquainted with the individaality of her pupils, their strong aad 
wenk points, their susceptibilities, their physical and intellectu&I 
powers, and the outside forces, which more or less control their 
education and character. The teacher ought to know her pupils 
thoroughly. This takes time. Will not children do better work 
and make more rapid progress with a teacher who has had time 
enough to win their confidence and love, than they would with one 
whose name ibey scarcely know, and whose warm sympathy they 
have never felt? 

"Why make a recIassiGcation of a whole school three or four 
times a year, beciiuse Gfteen per cent, have failed to reach a fixed 
atoodari) at the end of every throe, four, or six months, to tie 
disadvantage of the eighty-6ve per cent.? The amount of work 
to be done by the pupil in a year is the same, whether it is divi- 
ded into quarters, halves, or a year, with a promotion at the etui 
of each period. 

" The plan of promotions in the schools of this city has been 
by classes annually, except in the lowest, primary grade, ia which 
promotions are made semi-aanuaUr, to accommodate the new 
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pupils entering in the spring, and by individuals at any time 
during the term, whenever they are found qualified for a higher 
grade. A pupil passing into a higher grade at the end of five 
months, finds no difficulty in making up the subjects omitted in 
connection with the reviews of the class, if he is apt and dili- 
gent. In the practical working of a system of schools, this plan 
secures all the advantages of frequent promotions with none of 
the disadvantages of the plan of yearly transfers. In short, it 
has all the flexibility that the varying circumstances and the dif- 
ferences in children require." 

His condemnation of the theory or system which brings to- 
gether all the bright ones into classes by themselves, and collects 
the dull ones in a similar manner, is not too strong, in my 
opinion. I have seen the bad effects oF this, often. He limits 
his objection to the system of reclassification recommended here 
by specifying '^ promotion by classes." In my discussion of the 
subject last year, I remarked, in view of much evidence of mis- 
understanding on this point (Report, 1873-4, p. 25, § 5) : ^^ It 
is clear that frequent promotion should not be made by classes. 
The few best ones in the classes should be united with the class 
above — it will seem a reward or a recognition of their excellence. 
After such promotion has been made through all or nearly all of 
the classes from the lowest, each class will find itself composed 
of its fair, average, and poor scholars, together with a few of the 
best from the next lower class in the place of the few that it has 
lost by promotion. . For a while, at least, the average and fair 
scholars in the class will have the stimulus which arises from 
the consciousness of being the best in the class. The poor ones 
will rank as ^ middling,' and the new pupils will begin as the 
poorest and slowly w6rk up toward the top of the class." 

It seems that in Columbus about five per cent, of the pupils 
^'show strength enough to be a<lvanced during the year." One 
in every twenty pupils has so strong need of promotion that it is 
found best to place him in the class above, although that class is 
a full year in advance. If so many are benefited by a leap over 
so large an interval, it is difficult to see why ten, twenty, or 
thirty per cent, of the pupils could not be profited by promotions 
to classes thirty, twenty, or ten weeks in advance. And if ten 
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per cent, fall behind into classes & year lower in the course of 
study, it admits of doubt whether thej und many move besides 
Tfould oot have been better provided for by assigning them to 
classes len or twenty weeks lower in the course. The other 
objections will be noticed in their proper place. 

It will be noted that Mr. Stevenson believes in promoting " by 
classes, annually (semi-annually in the lowest primary grade), 
and by individuals at any time during the term, whenever they 
are found qualified for a higher grade." " Promoting by 
classes " evidently refers to changing the work of the class from 
the course of study laid down for one year or grade, to the work 
of the next year or grade, while "by individuals" refers to 
actual reclassification. 

"Promotion by classes" may be from day tu day, or month 
to month, or year to year, or ouce in four years according to the 
arbitrary standard of division adopted by the one who makes 
out his course of study. Whenever the teacher sets a new lesson 
she promotes " by class " to a new stage in the course of study. 
Whenever one ten week's work is accomplished, and a new one be- 
gun, there is a promotion "by class," although neither the teacher 
nor the pupils may make any note of it. The course of study with 
OS is sub-divided so as to show the average amount of work for ten 
weeks. Many years ago, no accurate measure of the time required 
to go over the course of study in its various stages was kept in 
ibis city, and. as a consequence, the expression "promotion by 
clus ** would not have been used with reference to entering upon 
the work of a new year, but might have been applied to the pro- 
motion of a class to a new text-book, or from one school-building 
to another, or from one room to another in the same school, or 
finally, from the district school to the high school. Possibly, 
also, " promotion by class" refers to the change of teacher, in 
Columbus. But at all events, it is not "reclassification" in 
the sense that term is used in this report. The promotion "by 
individuals," since it must refer to a change from one class to 
another ia a reclassification, and this must happen quite fre- 
quently even in a school where only fifteen per cent, of the pupils 
are thus changed in the course of the year. 
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Superintendent Stone, of Springfield, Mass., presents his 
yiew of this matter, in his report for 1874, thus : 

*^ The perfection of school organization, as X understand it, 
is reached when every pupil has a chance to do his best. This 
can be accomplished only by judicious grading ; but schools are 
frequently graded so mechanically, that they fall far short of the 
highest efficiency. In this way arises the objection, sometimes 
made, that work in graded schools is slow, and that pupils are 
not unfrequently hindered, rather than carried forward, in their 
progress. It must be acknowledged that unless grading is done 
strictly according to proficiency and ability, the advantages 
claimed for it are not attained. The mistake most frequently 
made in grading a school is in supposing that a class once 
formed can be continued, for a considerable length of time, 
without any promotions or other changes. It can hardly be 
expected that fifty pupils, even of similar proficiency, at the 
commencement of a school year, can be placed in a room and 
kept profitably employed there for a twelvemonth upon the same 
amount of school work. A difference in ability will soon 
develop itself, and then if the rate of progress is graduated to 
the average, or, as is sometimes done, to the minimum capacity 
of the class, those who are able to do more will soon find them- 
selves with considerable unoccupied time upon their hands. 
Such a result is especially to be deprecated ; for it is an impor- 
tant principle to be borne in mind that pupils do not study to the 
best advantage nor accomplish their greatest and best work, 
unless they feel the necessity of constant effort. They ought not 
to be hurried, but they should feel that they cannot be idle with- 
out incurring the danger of falling into the ranks of the laggards 
and the drones. Persons of active minds must have employment 
of some kind, and if they do not find sufficient legitimate work 
in school, they often, from mere restlessness, occasion the 
teacher much trouble in the way of discipline, or become dis- 
gusted, and leave school altogether. Their minds are dwarfed if 
diey remain under such circumstances ; they have little enjoyment 
in their work ; and it is not strange they lose their patience and 
their interest. 

^^ Various plans are proposed and tried for the solutiop of this 
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difficulty. That of dividing and sub-diyiding the pupils of a 
single room into numerous small classes is, perhaps, the most 
objectionable ; the time allowed to be devoted to each class being 
wholly insufficient for anything like thorough and satisfactory 
work. 

^^ Another plan is an entire reconstruction and classification of 
all the grades, four times in a year. Whatever may be said in 
favor of such a course, neither theory nor practice give it a strong 
endorsement. While it may bring those of the same proficiency 
together at each classification, a term of ten weeks does not allow 
sufficient acquaintance to be formed between teacher and pupil to 
enable both to work to the best advantage, before a recast of the 
scnool introduces a new class, or one for the most part new. Such 
frequent changes are found to produce constant confusion, and 
the advantages of continuous methodical work are almost en- 
tirely lost. 

^^ Our own schools, as I regard them, seem to need a more dis- 
criminating classification at the commencement of the school 
year, and afterwards more frequent individual promotions. When 
a class is formed, every pupil should be placed there, who is able, 
or who can possibly be induced to do the work of that class ; no 
matter how many grades such pupils overleap, or what may be 
their ages. As the class progresses, those who seem capable of 
advancing faster, and are willing to make an extra efi'ort, should, 
from time to time, be promoted to the next higher class or grade, 
provided it seems probable that such pupils can bridge over the 
interval thus passed, within a reasonable length of time. Where 
such opportunities for promotion are constantly before the school, 
a laudable ambition for respectable progress is kept up, and more 
and better work is accomplished. At the commencement of the 
Spring term, in April, a reclassification of the lower primary 
grades may be desirable, as a considerable accession of new 
pupils is made at that time to those schools. I would also advise 
that, at the same time, three months before the close of the year, 
a thorough examination be made, in the upper grades of the gram- 
mar schools, of those individual cases who seem capable of 
advancement, that they may be allowed promotion, and thereby 
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gain a year in their course ; especially when the age of the pupil 
seems to render such a step desirable." 

*' Such a system of classification and promotion, carefully 
watched and carried as far as the health and ability of the pupil 
will admit, and assuredly no farther, will, I feel confident, greatly 
increase the efficiency of schools. In this way many a dis- 
heartened pupil will be incited to interest and effort; many who 
have despaired of promotion, will look forward with hope ; many 
who have anticipated leaving school in the middle grades, will be 
induced to go farther ; and many, very many, I hope, will be 
able and willing to go beyond the grammar school grade, and join 
the classes in the high school ; the highest public educational 
good in our city now within reach of its children and youth." 

The plan of ^^ dividing and subdividing the pupils of a single 
room into numerous small classes," spoken of above, as the ^^ most 
objectionable," is the plan adopted in ungraded schools, and for 
the numerous class of small country schools. While the plan is 
very objectionable, it is difficult to suggest anything better for 
the small schools in thinly settled districts of the country. In 
the lowest primary classes of a city school where the recitation 
should not exceed twenty minutes in length, the teacher may profit- 
ably divide her sixty pupils into three or even four classes. Buc 
in the grammar school there should not be more than two classes 
of twenty- four pupils each. ^' Reclassification of all the grades 
four times in a year," if it had the effect described of changing 
at each time the majority of the pupils from one teacher to 
another, would certainly fail of '^ strong indorsement," or at 
least ought to fail of it. When we read, however, of the " fre- 
quent individual promotions," and of the ^'reclassification of 
the lower primary grades " at the commencement of the spring 
and fall terms, we find that the kind of '^ reclassification" we 
advocate here, is practiced and strongly endorsed in Springfield. 

The School Committee of Worcester, Mass., present the 
following remarks on this topic, in their recent report on the 
suggestions made by the Mayor of that city : 

'^ It should also be borne in mind that any system of grading 
is necessarily imperfect. The differences between our scholars 
are not a series of regular and abrupt steps according to the theory 
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of our grades. There are wide diflFerence^ of attainment by 
studj of physical and mental capacity, and of disposition and 
home influence. In truth these diflferences might be more fittingly 
compared to the slope of a mountain ridge than to either a stair- 
way or an inclined plane, and if we rightly understand the re- 
marks of the mayor, it is these differences that form the basis of 
his criticism upon our system of grading. But precisely the 
same criticism may be made upon the ordinary classification of 
scholars in an ungraded school ; and until the city of Worcester 
can afford to furnish to each scholar a private tutor specially 
adapted to the scholar's needs, we are not prepared to recommend 
the abolition of grading and classification in our schools. 

^^ But it is no doubt true that a series of graded schools needs 
constant supervision and regrading. Many teachers seem unwill- 
ing to promote their best scholars except at the termination of the 
year, and therefore some special provision for discovery of cases 
of exceptional merit and their more rapid advancement is neces- 
sary.'' 

'' The ordinary and regular operation of our system results in 
the promotion or advancement of the scholars one grade each 
year. The average Worcester scholar performs the work assigned 
for him to do with an indifferent sort of success, and is regularly 
promoted. 

''But there are cases of exceptional dullness and absence^ 
where the work is not done. And there are exceptional cases of 
meritorious achievement, when promotions might and ought to be 
made more rapidly than our system in its ordinary working pro- 
vides for. It is the latter which we suppose the mayor to have 
had in mind when he called attention to semi-annual promotions. 
Agreeing with the spirit rather than the strict letter of his recom- 
mendation, we favor promotions in cases of exceptional merit at 
whatever time of the year it may be discovered, and recommend 
the breaking of all rules, if need be, to get at them and do 
justice by them. 

'' When the present plan of placing each school buildiag under 
charge of one master or principal, was adopted, it was expected 
that the principals, having all the scholars in the building directly 
under their own eye, would readily discover and rapidly advance 
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superior merit. Has this expectation been as fully borne out by re- 
sults as we had right to hope it would be ? Do the principals make 
themselves personally as familiar with the scholarship of each 
scholar as they might, and ought ? It seems to us that we have 
a right to expect that all principals having an assistant in their 
own room will make frequent visits to each room, hear recitations, 
and give instruction in each, and make personal examination to 
such extent as to become perfectly familiar with the attainments 
of every scholar, and be prepared at any time to advance the 
deserving. It is believed that they have abundant time to do this. 

<^ We have in mind the case of six scholars at the beginning of 
the present year promoted from the sixth to the eighth grade, and 
to-day they are among the very best scholars of that grade. 
Nothing can be more certain than that it. would have been a great 
injustice to have kept back those six scholars in the seventh grade 
during the present year. 

" The provisions of Chap. VII. of the rules and regulations 
of this board well define the duties and confer ample powers 
upon ^principals and assistants' with regard to promotions, 
and the only change we see reason to recommend i^ the addition 
of a rule requiring assistants to make reports to principals, and 
principals to the superintendent at the end of each term, whether 
there are any scholars in their schools that ought to be promoted, 
and if so, why they are not promoted." 

Superintendent Harrington, of New Bedford, attacks very 
earnestly the proposed plan of reclassification, and takes a far 
more radical position of hostility than any other opponent. His 
first and chief objection to the system is against the supposed 
frequent change of teachers necessitated by it, and the conse- 
quent injury to the thoroughness of the instruction and the 
healthfulness of the discipline. He very justly contends that 
the teacher must have time to get acquainted with his pupils, 
and to plan and carry out a systematic whole of methods and 
processes carefully arranged, so as to produce important mental 
and moral results. Perhaps a sufficient reply to this will be 
found in the subsequent demonstration of the fact that the 
change of teachers need not and does not occur any oftener under 
this system than under the system its opponents advocate. But 
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Mr. Harrington seems, like some other opponents, to understand 
the effect of ^^reclassification four times a year" to be the change 
of teachers four times a jear. With such a mistaken yiew of the 
system one cannot be surprised that he opposes it. But he pro- 
ceeds to indicate his hostility to all systems ^^ in which promo- 
motions make one of the customary instrumentalities of influence 
and progress.*' " The course of study," according to him, 
should be ^^ so adjusted as to meet the intellectual demands of a 
scholar at every step of his progress, following him along until, 
at 14 years of age, he has compassed a full schedule of elementary 
study." '^Although the well- constructed manual of study presents 
only the minimum of requirement," he asks : ^'Do we not expect 
that minimum to senre only as a skeleton, which the teacher is to 
clothe with flesh and blood, and round cut into full proportions, 
so as to meet the expectations of the ambitious, satisfy the crav- 
ings of the intellectual, and occupy the time of the most profi- 
cient?" ''The school in which promotions are a customary 
instrumentality, muse be addressing itself all the time to medi- 
ocrity alone, on a comparatively low level of purpose without 
stimuli to create a healthful esprit de corpSy and wanting in 
the characteristics of vigorous, intellectual life. " ''Promotions 
are not provided for in our system — are not asked for — could 
have no legitimate place. The best scholars, all throughout our 
grades, find constant and delightful occupation." By this we 
are to understand that a vastly superior plan to the one which 
sifts and classifies, and is attentive to close grading, has been 
discovered, and this plan makes pupils and parents indifferent to 
the grading and classification of the school. It makes no dif- 
ference how unequal the powers of those who are in the same 
class — the gifted and mature pupil can use his time in full, 
while the poorest pupil does as much. "This condition of things 
rendering it possible to occupy the time of the superior scholars 
in fruitful study, and also to give the poorer ones a good whole- 
some stint which they can accomplish without any undue strain 
or forcing, while all, at the same time, work together as a class, 
is brought about by an adjustment of the studies, which may be 
described, in a homely way as 'a circle within a circle.' The 
inner circle represents the essential fundamental work which is 
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prescribed to be thoroughly accomplished by all the class. The 
outer circle represents a broader field of study, either illustrative 
of or supplementary to that of the inner circle which all are ex- 
pected nominally to engage in, but from any tpst work as to 
which the weaker minded can quietly be re teased , just in 
proportion to their incompetency to master it.^^ 

I have italicised the last clause in order to/draw special atten- 
tion to it. ** The result," he continues, "amply justifies our 
method. It is as admirable as it is astonishing to find, by letting 
the poor scholars work along side by side with their original 
mates, not souring them by rebuffs, not destroying their self-re- 
pect or paralyzing their ambition, by keeping them back, how 
much they will gradually acquire ; how often, indeed, their in- 
difference becomes charmed away, their dormant faculties roused 
to activity, and an honorable career substituted for one of neg- 
lect and demerit." Finally, he concludes that the best plan is 
^' to continue the class of scholars under the selfsame teacher 
through all the four years of progress, after entering the gram- 
mar school, up to the graduating grade." He intimates that the 
schools under his charge '^ have comparatively little to do with 
percentages. We do not believe in them in connection with eith- 
er large schools or little schools. We believe that a system of 
marking and per cents exerts a depressing influence over school 
work. We have stated written examinations (four times a year) 
at which, for specific purposes, the papers are marked and the 
per cents obtained. Beyond that we trust in less artificial stimuli 
to give spirit and life to our schools." 

The repudiation of all class records by which the individual 
pupil and his parents can be provided periodically with a faithful 
statement of the amount of work done by said pupil, would seem 
to be quite in harmony with the system described as existing in 
New Bedford. While I am far from denying that the **let alone" 
(laissez/aire) theory of school management will permit some 
very good work to exist, my experience with very much of it in 
my youth, beginning with the '*red school house" in the woods 
and extending through several of the private schools called 
^ ^academies," forces me to say that I believe that under it there 
is a wholesale slaughter of the time and opportunity of well- 
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disposed youth. I never shall Forget the epoch made in mj life 
upon emerging from tliia regime and entering the Phillips Acad- 
emy, at Aodover, then under Dr. S. II. Taylor. Here a class 
recovii was liept, and students were held accountable for the use of 
their time and opportunities. I cannot but believe that the system 
as practiced at Andover does the utmost to develop responsible 
beings, and to transmute the pulpy substance of impulse and incli- 
nation—the undisciplined will — into a self-controlled will, a 
directive intelligence that can reinforce the moments by the hours, 
and accomplish something in the world. Most persous that I have 
known brought up under the laissez /aire system have seemed 
to lapse away in after life and recede from the promise which 
their scliool life gave, while the strong characters have emanated 
from the throng of those who were held to a strict responsibility 
in their school life. A system which classifies the weak and 
incompetent with the strong and genial minded, and when they 
diverge in the amount of work accomplished under its in- 
struction — as they certainly will diverge under any instruction 
which is anything other than an opiate, a paralyzer of the will 
— still retains tliem in the same class and relaxes its hold so 
as to release the weak from their normal responsibility, will be 
found in nearly every case to be productive of injury to the 
growth of character in both weak and strong. If pupils of all 
classes are to be held to a strict accountability for their work 
there must bo a careful system of ciassiGcution. 

I am aware of the difficulty of making any statements re- 
garding schools, without the probability of being misunderetood 
even by those well versed in educational affairs. When we under- 
take to Jescribe a system or methoJ wo asf^ume a certain status of 
things as existing ; probably we take, for granted, that the reader 
or listener has in mind the organization of the schools in which 
we are working. If the reader or listener happens to be ac- 
quainted with a radically different system only, his attempt to 
construe our words results in ludicrous misconceptions. Few 
people have any adequate idea of the diversity that really esista 
in our public educational systems in the United States. Not to 
apeak of the difference of public school methods from those of 
private or parochial schools, one may 6nd variety enough within 
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the public schools to explain how such misunderstandiDgs arise. 
It is not sufficient to state a system in words which have become 
technical in a particular locality. The reader of a different lo- 
cality will read such words attentively, but will put his own con- 
struction upon them. An example of this has been seen in the 
different interpretation given to the words '* promotion " and 
^^reclassification" used by different writers in different senses, 
and sometimes by the same writer in the same sentence in two 
meanings. '' Promotion " may mean change of class (a) from one 
book to a higher one ; or (6) from one room to another ; or (c) 
from one teacher to another ; or {d) from one school to another ; 
or (e) from the quantum of work prescribed for one limited 
time (primary or grammar department, year or grade, term or 
quarter, week, or single lesson). Or, again, it may refer to the 
change of a pupil from a lower class to a more advanced one, 
etc. ^^ Keclassification" may be used to signify some one of 
many phases appertaining to the organization of a school. The 
transfer of a single pupil from one class to a higher or lower one 
is reclassification. It is not strictly correct to apply the term re- 
classification to the transfer of a whole class from one school, 
teacher, room, book, or grade of work to another ; and yet 
much confusion arises from such application. 

In order, therefore, to make this discussion explicit Jt will be 
necessary to have constant reference to systems that- stand in 
contrast to our own, while we are attempting to give an account of 
it in a report. 

1. 'The germinal school organization out of which all varieties 
have grown is the country school of one room and one teacher, with 
from ten to sixty or more pupils of all ages and degrees of ad- 
vancement, from the stripling of four years, who begins at the al- 
phabet, up to the young man of twenty-one, who is likely to study 
algebra, or Latin, or natural philosophy. The difference in qual- 
ifications ranges through eight or ten years of study. If classes 
are to be made they are likely to be made on the accidental fact that 
some of the pupils bring to school the same text books : in the 
same arithmetic, the same reader, or geography, or grammar, a 
class being formed with very little regard to the difference in ad- 
vancement of its members. Not seldom it happens that those 
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of like advancement in the country school happen to have different 
text books, and for that reason alone, are assigned to different 
classes and mated with oth<%r pupils of very inferior attainments, 
who have the same book. Thus it happens 'that the function of 
the teacher in the country school becomes chiefly one of keeping 
order and hearing lessons, without being able to find time to 
teach or explain anything, or to become acquainted with the ob- 
stacles that arise in the minds of his pupils. His number of re- 
citations per day averages from twenty-five to fifty, and their 
length varies from two minutes to twenty or thirty, but averaging 
only five or ten minutes apiece. But the same teacher may re- 
main in the school for years, although this is not usually the case. 
The pupils then may avoid frequent changes of teachers. A pu- 
pil might spend several years under the same teacher. There is 
no division of labor in this rudimentary type of school, and it is 
obvious that the continuance under the same teacher possesses 
but little more advantage than the antiquated process by which 
a gun was made throughout — lock, stock , and barrel — by one 
gunsmith, has over the division-of-labor system in the Spring- 
field armory, or the watch manufactories at Walcham or Elgin, 
where each manipulation has a different workman to perform it. 
With small schools of this character which range through so 
wide differences in age and acquirements in their pupils, but little 
can be done other than to secure discipline, and lay special stress 
upon individual industry. Uniformity of text-books (now 
generally established by State laws), renders possible some de- 
gree of classification, but, at best, such classification is very 
imperfect for the reason that there can be little transferring from 
one class to another in case of differences of ability. 

2. When the country school grows to be a village school, and 
the number of pupils increases to sixty or one hundred, two 
rooms are opened and two teachers employed. Division of labor 
may begin here. Primary and Grammar department is insti- 
tuted, and the range of acquirement in each room may be four 
years by the course of study. Fewer classes and larger ones 
allow the teacher twice the length of time for each recitation, 
and he can begin to lay some stress on instruction. 

The advantages of class recitation over individual instruction. 
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begin to appear at this point. Individual instruction is good 
where the teacher can devote to it as much time as to an ordi- 
nary recitation, but it is inferior to class recitation even then. 
The class should consist of not less than ten nor more more than 
thirty. The length of recitation should vary from fifteen or 
twenty minutes in the primary grades to thirty or forty minutes 
in the grammar department. During recitation there should be 
the most vivid and constant attention on the part of all the 
pupils. It is obvious that this can be obtained in the primary 
grades only for a short time. With increasing discipline and 
the strength that comes of years' practice, the recitation hour 
can be lengthened. That a properly conducted class recitation 
is of far greater value than individual instruction, is obvious 
from the consideration that the contents of the lesson are stated 
over and over by different pupils of the class, criticised and dis- 
cussed, illustrated from the experience of different pupils, and 
the pupil has the advantage of seeing how his fellows encounter 
and surmount such difficulties as he himself meets. What we see 
in the experience of others, our equals, becomes at once our 
experience by adoption, and it saves us from the pain and con- 
sumption of time necessary to acquire its wisdom through 
personal adventure. Hence Education is essentially to be car- 
ried on in the form of community. The school is and must be 
a community ; no private tutoring can educate as the school can. 
But it is evident that the school best subserves this purpose, when 
it classifies so that each one meets his equals in the recitation. 
Great inferiority or great superiority in his fellows mars the 
force of the lesson which he learns from seeing their work. 

The village school of two rooms as contrasted with the country 
school of one room, exhibits to us the beginnings of classification 
and proper recitation. It does hardly more than this. Its sepa- 
ration of the four years of primary work from the four years of 
grammar school work is a great, but only one, step. 

8. When a village comes to have five hundred to a thousand chil- 
dren living within a small area so that they can be brought together 
into a central school of eight to twenty rooms, new developments 
become possible in grading and classification. Usually the 
primary work is kept localized in small schools while only the 
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advanced pupils are brought together into the central school. 
This is just and proper. The ratio of younger pupils to older 
ones is large. In Sc. Louis (see page 29 of this report), there 
were last year in every 100 pupils 87 in the first year's work ; 
17 in the second year ; 16J in the third year ; 12 in the fourth 
year ; 7 in the fifth year ; 4 J in the sixth year ; 3 in the seventh 
year, and 3 in the ent;ire four years' course of the High School. 
Counting the lowest three years of the course as primaiy work, 
we have over 70 per cent, of all the pupils in the schools in the 
primary department, and only about twenty-six per cent, in the 
grammar department. In eastern cities where education has for 
a long time done its work, the ratio is much more favorable to 
the higher departments than with us. From these facts it is 
clear that in order to secure as good results in classification of 
grammar school pupils, as with primary pupils, the former must 
be brought together into about one- fourth as many schools ns the 
latter. To explain : There are, in the school children of a given 
community about one-half as many in the grammar school depart- 
ment as in the primary. The recitations of the primary pupils 
should be about two-thirds the length of those in the grammar 
department, by reason of the undisciplined power of attention of 
the former. The number of recitations in the primary depart- 
ment will average three- fourths of the number to each class in 
the grammar department. Hence it is that the number of pupils 
to each teacher in the grammar department must be considerably 
less — two- thirds of the number assigned to each teacher in the 
primary department. The teacher in the primary department 
can manage and instruct 72 pupils with greater efficiency than 
the teacher of the grammar department can manage 48 pupils. 
In the small primary schools located in the different neigh- 
borhoods, therefore, the primary teacher may easily manage 
three or four classes of pupils. These may represent a difference 
in advancement twice as great as that in any single room of the 
grammar department. 

The question of the proper number of classes to be assigned to 
a teacher arises in this grade of schools No one would think of 
organizing a country school or the two-room village school on the 
basis of one class to a room. It is first in the central or '^graded" 
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school, with its eight to twelve rooms, that the question of 
reducing the classes in number so that each teacher shall have 
charge of one only. According to our St. Louis system the 
teachers in the grammar department (5th, 6th, 7th and 8th years 
of the pupil's course at school) have two classes each, and one 
is engaged in study while the other recites. In the primary 
department three and even four small classes are formed by the 
teacher of each room. In these remarks it is taken for granted that 
the style of building is not the old fashioned type of a large 
study room, presided over by a principal, and with small reci- 
tation rooms opening out from it, in which the assistants hear 
the classes recite, when sent to them from the large room. This 
type of school house, invented for the purposes of the Lancas- 
terian system, has gone. out of date. | Since 1848 the plan has 
been adopted of assigning each teacher a room about 82 feet 
square, with 48 to 64 pupils, who do not leave the room for study 
or recitation, both being conducted by the teacher in charge of 
the room. The gain in hunianizing the pupils and in rendering 
a milder discipline possible has been very great under this system. 
Formerly the assistant teachers had little to do with the discipline, 
which was done almost entirely by the principal, who, on the 
other hand, not learning to know the pupils through their recita- 
tions, had to govern them through external authority rather than 
through the subtle influences which one can wield who knows the 
characters of his pupils thoroughly. (For the ground plan and 
elevation of this style of building, see plates in this report.) 
The objections to the plan of having only one class under each 
teacher are these : (a) it makes the class too large, so that either 
the recitation must be too long or else its members can not all share 
in the recitation ; (6) it wastes the possibilities of classification 
by requiring the whole room to take the same lessons, when, if 
divided into two classes, one in advance of the other, the class 
intervals could be lessened one-half throughout the whole school, 
and as a consequence transfer from one class to another be ren- 
dered easier; (c) it is apt to destroy the force of the recitation, 
because the teacher, while not hearing a recitation, is helping 
scholars to learn their lessons or solve difficulties, and thus, to a 
greater or less extent distracting the attention ef the pupils from 
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work which they ought to perform by themselves and with all 
possible self- concentration and self-reliance — the consequence 
being that the work of criticism and analysis that should come 
up in the recitation is anticipated by the ill-timed assistance of 
the teacher during study hours : hence a tendency to obliterate 
the lines between study hour and recitation hour, and to con- 
found them. 

If then we suppose that our village ^^ graded school " is organ- 
ized so as to give each teacher a room with two classes, the class 
intervals will be about as follows : eight rooms devoted to gram- 
mar school work (the second four years' course for the district 
schools), and four hundred pupils in attendance ; of these pupils 
one class would be in the eighth or last year of the course — 30 
pupils ; three classes in the seventh year, the advanced class one- 
half year behind the highest class in school, the second and 
third classes respectively in the first and second quarters of the 
seventh year's course — 70 pupils ; four classes in the sixth year's 
work, one in each quarter's work of the course— 110 pupils ; 
seven classes in the fifth year's work, the class intervals being 
from five to ten weeks — 190 pupils. 

The following scheme would indicate the rooms, classes, and 
grade of advancement of the pupils in this *^ graded school :" 

lot class / — Course of Study — « 2d class , — Course of Study — « 

Room. Pupils. Year. Quarter. Pupils. Year. Quarter. 

1 30 VIII 2d quarter 

II 20.... VII 3d 

III 25.... VII l8t 

IV 25.... VI 3d *• 

V 30.... VI l8t 

VI 25.... V 3d 

VII 25.... V 2d *' 

VIII 25.... V l8t 



...25 VII 2d quarter. 

...25 VI 4th •• 

...30 VI 2d •* 

...25 V 4th ** 

...30 V 3d 

...30 V 2d 

...30 V l8t 






We have not indicated a high school course in this school sys- 
tem. Its normal size would be about 70 pupils. These dividing 
into four classes to correspond to the four years' course, could 
not be subdivided, for subdivision of classes ought not to take 
place unless the number in the class is greater than thirty, except 
in those cases where the class intervals would be greater than one 
year. In the above graded school course, perhaps it would be 
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found necessary to subdivide the class of 30 who are in the 
eighth year or grade. 

In order to explain my use of the technical expressions ''year " 
and ''quarter,"! will state that at the National Educational 
Association in August, 1874, a conventional grading scheme 
was adopted by the School Superintendents in order to measure 
the progress in the course of study, and aflford a convenient 
technique for expressing it. 
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Primary School Dep't 



I 

year 

or 

grade. 



II 

year 

or 

grade. 



Ill 

year 

or 

grade. 



IV 

year 

or 

grade. 



Grammar School Dep*t. 



V 

year 

or 

grade. 



VI 

year 

or 

grade. 



VII 
year 

or 
grade. 



VIII 
year- 

or 
grade. 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 



I 

year 

or 

class. 



II 
year 

or 
class. 



Ill 

year 

or 

class. 



IV 

year or 

senior 

class. 



4 The per cent, of pupils in the entire system that are 
enrolled in the High School course of study varies from two 
to five per cent. (Chicago, 2 per cent; St. Louis, 2f per 
cent ; New Bedford, 4 per cent ; Boston, 5 per cent). Hence in 
school systems enrolling 5,000 pupils and upwards, per annum, 
the High School enrolls two hundred or more pupils — as the per- 
centage of High School pupils is usually larger for small cities. 
The ratio of pupils who enter the High School and remain to 
enter the second year, is 57 per cent. ; to enter the third year, 
36 per cent.; to enter the senior class, 25 per cent (see p. 29). 
At this ratio there would be about 100 pupils in. the class enter- 
ing the High School. These could not all recite in one class, and 
would be divided into three, or perhaps four, divisions. According 
to our principle : Have as many degrees of advancement in 
a school as there are different classes^ or divisions for red- 
talions, we may accordingly find our High School classes ranking' 
as follows : 



I. Senior Class, 24 members, one division. 

II. Third Year Class, .... 36 " two *' half year intervals . 

III. Second Year Class,. .. 66 '* two " half year intervals. 

IV. First Year Class, 90 '* three ** qr. to half yr Int'ls. 



The only ground that can be alleged for desiring to avoid 
these class intervals and reduce all to the standard of the year- 
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interval is found in the fact that the High School course usually 
admits elective courses or siuiies which are not difiicuU to 
arrange when the class is so large that a full division can be 
iDftde up on any one of the elective studies or courses, but with a 
small class split up by election of various courses, the arrange- 
ment becomes impossible without au extremely hirge and expen- 
Bive corps of teachers This objection may be met by curtail- 
ing the elective Btudies, and constructing a rational course of 
study. Such an attempt has been made by the Committee od 
Course of Study in our Schools, (See Appendix, p. xlvii ) All 
pupils are obliged to lake Latin during the first two years of the 
High School Course. Election of Btudies is allowed to some ex- 
tent but is limited by a rule prescribing the minimum number 
that may form a class in an elective study. 

In this organization of Schools, tlie plan of class intervals of 
less than a year may exist in all the classes except the highest. 
When the number in the High School Course exceeds five liund- 
red, the senior class will consist oF two or more divisions and 
should grailuate at intervals of half a year. The matter of 
graduation from the High Scbool is not, however, so importaut. 
It is easy to bring all the divisions together in the third year of 
the course by adding something to the extremely valuable culture 
studies of that year, so that those who get ready to take the 
Btudies of the senior class before the close of the year may take 
up an extra amouut of work to occupy them until the end of the 
year. 

For the first two ye&rs of the High School course the class 
intervals should by all means be less than a year if those classes 
are subdivided into two or more divisions. 

Tlie question may arise, how shall we introduce the plan of 
sliorter class-intervals into the High School? This question 
would be cfiked in the presence of a system whose course of study 
had been rigidly " nailed to the calendar," so that each pupil 
was supposed to complete the work of his grade just at the time 
of the annual examination and at no other time, and if he lacked 
some little time of completing his year's work — say one week or 
one month — then he should simply be consigned to the next class 
below, and continue a year longer on the work of the grade 
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Attention must be called to the fact that this correspondence 
of the progress of the class in the course of study with the cal- 
endar, indicates violence. Such correspondence is not natural 
and cannot be reached or maintained except by holding back 
pupils already advanced, or by cramming pupils who are not up 
to the standard. If the natural causes are allowed to work, class- 
intervals will appear everywhere, so that no two divisions will be 
at the same degree of advancement in their work. What I would 
lay stress on is this : never try to bring the degree of advance- 
ment of any two classes or divisions to the same exact standard, 
or to standards exactly a year or multiple of years apart. Rather en- 
courage the organization of classes at intervals of less than a year 
apart, so that reorganization of classes for economical reasons, 
or for purposes of better classification may be made at any 
time without inconvenience. This can be done easily when the 
classes are only six or ten weeks apart, but not easily when they 
are a year apart. 

The actual test of advancement of a pupil is maturity, or ability 
to go on with the work given him. It is safe to say that even in 
a country school of sixty pupils, there are no two of exactly the 
same advancement, although it is probable that there are eight 
years of school work between the advancement of the highest and 
that of the lowest. Now, classification is at all times a merely 
relative and arbitrary affair. In the school of sixty the first class 
in arithmetic may include any number from one to ten, perhaps. 
If it has ten, it is likely that there will be a difference in qualifi- 
cations of from two to three years in actual advancement, and 
the consequence will be that while the lowest will be dragged 
beyond their powers, if they are really compelled to do the work, 
the most advanced will feel no pressure except that of their own 
caprice. Without looking at their lessons, they will easily lead 
the class. Hence they will lose that valuable discipline of the 
will which comes of a feeling of responsibility and the necessity 
of making persistent and regular exertions. 

The ever-repeated experience in such schools is the loss of all 
hold on the pupil's mental habits by the teacher except what he 
can get by a little individual instruction. Classification in large 
schools, though still arbitrary, becomes approximately exact. It 
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always happens that there is no strongly marked line between the 
lowest of the class and the highest of the class next below. 
Where there is a year's interval of school work between the classes, 
it always happens that the interval between the highest and lowest 
in the class is less than the interval between the lowest in rank of 
the upper class and the highest in rank of the lower. Bearing in 
mind this relative nature of classification, one can easily see the 
importance of having small intervals between classes. The ques- 
tion of economy here m; ets the question of classification. The 
classes ought not to be below a certain size ; 20 to 80 pupils 
should be in each class; the less the intervals between them the 
better. In a country schoel of forty pupils of all grades, the size 
of classes is so seriously limited by intervals of advancement, that 
little else than individual instruction is the result, and the time 
and energy of the teacher is dissipated. 

Ill enumerating the causes which tend to render frequent 
reclassification necessary, I would lay stress uppn the following : 

(a) Irregularity of attendance caused by sickness, by neces- 
sity of working for a living, by change of residence. To show 
the prevalence of this irregularity, I have taken, at random, the 
following statistics, from such sources as are before me: 

Per cent of attend- Per cent of attend- 

ClUeH. ance of pupUi on Cities. ance of pupUa or 

number enrolled. number enroUad. 

Boston 89 Louisville .64 

New Huven 80 (Heveland 03 

Kichmond, (Va) 76 Milwaukee 63 

New Bedford 75 Chicago 61 

Providence 74 Pittsburgh 60 

Washington 74 Newark 58 

Columbus, (Ohio) 72 Rochester 56 

St. I^uis 67 Kansas City 55 

Syracuse 66" Albany 54 

Detroit 66 Baltimore 54 

Indianapolis 65 New York 54 

Worcester 04 Jersey City 48 

About two-thirds of the entire number are in attendance at a 

given time, it would seem. Upon return to school after a period 

of absence, the pupil has the opportunity of falling back into 

a class one year behind, or of overtaking the class he left, by 

making extraordinary effort. 

10 
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(6) Time of commencing school. Nearly one- half of the 
youngest pupils begin their school life in the spring instead of 
the fall, and consequently their class -interval is three- fourths of 
a year behind the class that entered in the fall before. 

(c) Then there is the difference in temperament and charac- 
ter — the slow and the swift, the weak and strong, the careless and 
the earnest, the mature and the immature, the industrious and the 
indolent. Start all together, and these causes will soon make a 
great difference. 

It is evident that with small class-intervals re-assignment of 
any of these pupils who have lost their standing in their classes, 
is an easy matter. The system of small class-intervals only takes 
advantage of the npcessary division into classes, and would not 
have new divisions formed simply for the sake of making short 
intervals. Pupils that are irregular in attendance, or that begin 
school in the middle of the year, or that are immature, have to 
be dealt with even under the old systems, and is it possible to 
deal with them satisfactorily ? They form nearly or quite one- 
third of all the pupils enrolled. 

There is a perpetual diminution of pupils in the higher grades 
occasioned by final withdrawal from school, and on the other 
hand there is a perpetual accession of numbers from below. Not 
to readjust periodically would leave the classes of the high-priced 
and most experienced teachers very small, while the classes of 
the teachers of least experience and smallest salaries would be 
filled to overflowing, and it often happens that' pupils are refused 
for want of room in these grades when there is much room in the 
upper grades. 

Instead of adjusting this at the end of the year, let it be done 
»s often as needed, by promoting a few of the best pupils in each 
class to the next higher. This will not (a) isolate the poor 
pupils by themselves, for into each class the best pupils will come 
from below; (6) nor will it fill the upper classes with brilliant, 
superficial, precocious children, for the test of promotion will be 
maturity — ability to do the work of the higher claas, and if any 
other standard is used the evil will speedily correct itself, inasmuch 
as the immature pupils thus promoted will remain at the bottom of 
the higher class, and will not get promoted again until after they 
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ue rejoined by the rest of iheir claaa. (c) Nor will it on &n 
average cause pupils to change teachers any oftener than the old 
syfltem. In fact, unless withdrawal from school in the upper 
grades makes room for the tranefer of pupils, they can not be 
transferred from one teacher to another, but the re-adjustment 
must be effected in part by assigning incompetent pupils to lower 
classes. The actual depletion of upper grades, including the 
High School, however, is sufficient to allow of the "sifting-up 
process" to a sufficient degree to make ail needed adjustments. 
If each teacher has two classes, and one-fourth of each class is 
promoted and joined to the next, every ten weeks, the average 
Blay of eacb pupil in her room will be two years ; if one-third is 
promoted each time, one year and a half will be the average stay 
tuider'each teacher. The maturest and ablest pupils will stay a 
less time than the average, while the immature and weak will stay 
for a longer time. The maturest and ablest pupils need less 
individual help and less psychological study of their idiosyncra- 
sies on the part of the teacher. 

OE course it is understood tbat these promotions are followed 
by a review of studies on the part of all classes into which pro- 
motioQS are made. Frequent reviews are essential to thorough 
work, and essential to teach pupils how to study. 

Under the system of small class- intervals and frequent oppor- 
tunities for promotion, there is not so much high pressure and 
and cramming, nor, consequently, so much danger to the health 
of pupils. If the pupit does not get into the High School on 
this occasion, ten weeks more are soon passed, and a review of 
her studies for that length oE time will not seem unreasonable. 
If she is very thorough she will overtake many of her former 
eompauions who will lose ten weeks for one cause or another, in 
their future course. 

This frequency of examinations for admission to the High 
School is not based on the expectation that every grammar school 
will graduate a class each quarter, for that would indeed imply 
too much change of teachers. But each grammar school will 
send one or two classes a year and at such time in the year, as 
they are prepared — at one time, ut the close of the first quarter ; 
and then again perhaps at the close of the third quarter, just as it 
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may happen. Bat there will be enough pupils admitted to the 
High School at the close of each quarter, to form one or more 
new divisions. 

Reclassification does not mean a thorough reorganization of 
classes. It may take place on the promotion of one, two, or a 
dozen pupils from one class to the next. The system here re- 
commended is designed purposely to prevent such complete re * 
organizations as are necessary when a class changes teachers and 
is divided and united with other classes. It substitutes a gradual 
process for such violent measures. 

This system has been in practice in St. Louis and Chicago, and 
other Western cities, so far as lower grades are concerned, for at 
least twenty years. The effect of the High School examination, 
coming once a year was however, to prevent the application of the 
system in the highest grades of the district school. The object 
of the present discussion is to bring out the merits of the sys- 
tem as one to be universally applied throughout all grades of 
common schools. 



educational endowments. 

During the year 1873, the donations for educational purposes 
amounted to $12,081,738. The previous year the amount was 
$11,226,977. For several years the average donations have 
been ten millions a year. The following are the items of this 
immense sum, in detail : 

For Universities and Colleges $9,112,914 

Schools of Science 780,658 

Schools of Theologj' 619,801 

Schools of Medichie 78,600 

Superior Instruction of Women 252,005 

Institutions for Secondary Instruction 555,241 

Libraries 379,102 

Museums of Natural Histoiy 131,680 

*• Institutions for Deaf and Dumb 4,000 

** •' Blind 15,000 

'* Miscellaneous 152,840 
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Afirasslz Fund. 



In order to assist in the commemoration of Louis Agassiz, 
whose death last year was such a blow to the cause of science, a 
general movement was set on foot to collect sufficient money to 
complete the endowment of the great Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, at Cambridge, founded by him. About $8,000 was 
collected by donations made through school children in the United 
States. Of this sum, St. Louis contributed $766.28, or nearly 
one tenth. 

Cost of Text Books. 

As an interesting item I here present a statement of the cost 
of text books in the public schools for each year in the pupil's 
progress. The estimate is made on the supposition that the 
child purchases all books at the retail price, and receives no books 
second hand from older brothers or sisters. After each book I 
have indicated the number of years that the book has been 
adopted by the Board (see Appendix, pp . cxiv-viii) : 

First Year or Orade. 

Quarter 

or year. Price. 

I. Slate 10 cts. 

I. Phonetic Primer (eight years) 30 ** 

II. First Reader (eight years) 36 " 

III. Second Reader (eight years) 35 

f y . First lessons in Arithmetic (six years) 25 






$1 35. 
Second Year or Orade. 

I. Ttiird Reader (eight years) 50 '' 

IV. Primary Arithmetic (six years) 30 " 

I. Drawing Cards I (this year) 15 



i. 



95 ** 
Third Year or Orade, 

III. Fourth Reader (eight years) 60 '' 

I. Primary Geography (ten years) 75 

I. Drawing Cards II (only this year) 15 

I & lY. Writing Books Nos. 1^2 (fourteen years). . . 30 

f 1 80 
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Fourth Year or Orade, 

Quarter 

of year. Price. 

I. Intermediate Arithmetic (six years) 75 cts . 

I. Intellectual Arithmetic (eight years) 40 '• 

III. Common School Geography (sixteen years) . 1 88 ** 

I. Speller (nine years) 36 

III. Writing Book No. 3 (fourteen years) 15 

I&III. Drawing Boolcs 1 & 2 (only this year) 50 

a4 03 
Fifth Year or Grade, 

I. Fifth Reader (eight years) 95 

II. Writing Book No. 4 (fourteen years) 15 

I & III. Drawing Books 3 & 1 (only this year 50 

$1 60 
Siaih Year or Grade, 

I. Practical Arithmetic (eight years) 95 • ' 

I & rV. Writing Book 4i & 5 (fourteen years) 30 ** 

I & III. Drawing Books F. H. 4 & G. 2 (only this year; 50 " 

^1 75 
Seventh Year or Grade. 

1. Sixth Reader (eight years) 1 15 <' 

I. Grammar (1856 to 1863 & 1867 to 1874) 80 <' 

lU. Writing Book 6 (fourteen years) 15 ** 

I & III. Drawing Books F. H. 5 & G. 3 (this year) .... 50 *- 

$2 60 
Eighth Year or Grade. 

I. Physical Geography (sixteen years) 1 88 

I. History, U. S. (eight years) 1 56 

III. Writing Books (fourteen years) 15 

I & TV. Drawing Books (this year) 50 
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$4 09 

Total for eight years 18 17 

Being an average per year of 2 27 

It most be noted that these books are purchased one or two at 
a time when needed. The Roman numerals on the left indicate 
what quarter of the year thej are required to be purchased. It 
will be noticed how infrequently the Board changes books — most 
of the books now used having bent in use for eight years j 
and some for nearly twenty years. 
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Ai»8i8tant Snperintendent of the EnsrUsh Department. 

Mr. Wm. D. Butler, who had served with me for six years as 
Assistant Superintendent, at the close of the year declined to be- 
come a candidate for the position for the ensuing year. It gives 
me pleasure to testify in the most hearty manner to his faithful 
and valuable services in the schools and to his thorough co-oper- 
ation with me during his long connection with my office. Mr. 
E. H. Long, who succeeds him brings to the office a well earned 
reputation for efficient and thorough work. 
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Pupils neither Absent nor Tardy. 

The following is a list of pupils who have not been absent or 
tardy for the two hundred days of the scholastic year : 



Cella Tiallauf. 
Sophia RuhmBhusseK 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

For three years. 
For two years. 



For one yexir. 

Mary Culkin, AlVina ^ubBamen, Hattie Parselle, 

Isabelle JotinBton, Olivia Thiil. 



Louine M. Brown. 



Mary Daniels. 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

For four years. 
Silesia Eletermann, Caroline Hicks, Ben. Schnurmiacher. 

For three years. 
Alice B. Banister. Judith B. McDowclL Wni. E. Fi(>Ke. I^ewis A. Kolin. 



Ida Boyden. 
Jennie Weigel, 



Anna Allan, 
Anna BoyHeii. 
Clara Calhoun. 
Annie P. Dudley, 
Sarah Hammon, 
Clementine Lafranchi 
Mag. R. McPherson, 
Jessie D. E. Peebles, 
Emma Scott, 
Mary F. C. Summers, 
Mary Sproull, 
Wm. H. Bulkley. 
Walter B. Dryden. 
George A. Kohn, 
Louis R. Lemoine, 
M. H. Reubsamen, 
W. R. Vickroy, 



For two years. 

Dora 1. Campbell. Fannie B. Griffith, 
Mary E. Knox. 

For one year. 

Marguerite Barron, Cera Bay, 
Alma Brockstedt, Mary B. Brown, 
Adelaide Chapman, Jennie F. Chase 
Sarah I. Durkee, Jennie A. Earley, 
Geo. Edw. Vail, Emma A. Janssen. 
.Jessie K. Lsnsing, Mary l^ee, 
Mary Etta McBrine, Claudine Meyer, 
Emma Redemeyer. Lillie Rowe, 
Annie Sommer. 
Laura Tarrants, 
Helen F. Techudi. 
C. W. Clayton, 
Frank I. Delano, 
Harrie Knox, 
Eugene Macbeth, 
Chas. C. Sprague, 
S. I. Waterman, 



Canrie S. Hight 



Alice Shepherd 
Katie O. Timmonds, 



Ada Bouton, 
Ella E. Burgess. 
Lulu A. Coste, . 
Lenora Flach, 
Sophie Jasper, 
Joanna A. Martm, 
Mary A. Moylan, 
Ella Rosenbaum, 
Mary H. Shepherdson 
Anna W. Wilson, 



D. C. Breckenridge. Henry 8. Brookes, 



Jesse B. Coxzens, 
George Enzinger. 
Otto KuelTher, 
Lantiing Morrill, 
Richard Taussig. 



Henry Dale, 
George I. Gilliam. 
Edwin 1. Lemoine, 
Harrie G. Mudd, 
Gerard H. Ten Brook, 



Gust. A. Wurdemann. 



FIRST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL. 

For one year, 

Sophia E. Dehner. Lena C. Gates. Meeky A. Henley. 

Katie A. Jones, Rosa Schumacher, John Vogelsang. 



Jennie C. Johnson, 
Edw. K. Woodward. 



G«orge Barron, 



SECOND BRANCH HIGH. 

For tiro years. 
Lottie Gilbraith. 
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Angle Caatilio, 
Fred. Whitnev. 



Jennie AndrewH, 
Jennie Pitcher. 
Jennie Skrainka, 
William Hudson. 



For one year. 
Alfk^d Chapman, Mary G. Day* 

THIRD KKANOH HKiH. 

For one year. 
Lizzie Fo8ter, Mairgie Ilaus. 



Louis Shepherdson, 



Clara Kingling, 
Anna Waney. 



Marie Stooker, 
Fannie Wachtel. 



Lina Peters, 
Lillie Simmons. 
Daniel Green, 



Adalbert Seemann, Morris Skrainka. 
FOUItTlI BIIANCH HI«11 SCHOOL. 

For tico years. 
Kmmu Conzclniann. 

1*^0 r one year, 

Kachael Uosenberg. Thomas Wright. MoUie Koberle, 

Maggie Lack. Martha Slattery. Carrie Henricks, 

Maggie Farrell. Hattie Packard, 

Maggie Sullivan. Mary Jennings. 



Anna Teutel>erg. 
Ilosaline Fritch. 
Marcus Markn. 



Clara Bru^re. 
May Lewis, 
Emma Ette, 
Nellie Quigley. 



•Jameei Bull. 



Chas. Melitzer. 

1^0 Geizehnan, 
Frank Eggert. 



FIKril KKANCn HIGH SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
( harle- TuIIy, Henry Wagner. 

AMKS SCHOOL. 

For Uco years. 

For one year. 

John Hoffman. William Krenning, 

William Schwear. Kate Bertram. 



Edward Lueking. 
Alice Hastings. 



KmmaWlnkenhower. Clara Aufderhei<lc. 

BATKS SCHOOL. 

For one year. 



J no. Margraff, 
Harriet Webb. 



Willie Straub. 
Charles Luytiet>. 

Julia Toepel, 
Maggie Lynch, 
Mary Castine, 
Albert Fink, 
August Luyties. 



Willie Ohnemus. Frank Kosemann, Mary Lee. 
BENTON SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

For two years. 

For one year. 

Bertha Ortling, 



Lizzie Meeklln. 
Jessie Connors. 
Lacy Robins, 
Wm. Ridell. 
John Fontana. 



Blanche Sarrazine, 
Sophie SieU, 
Albert SieU, 



Minnie Bohem, 
Laura Stell, 
Sdna Garrln, 
Robert Parks. 



BLOW SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Benjamin Ahrenrt. Herman Merkle, Bernard Wagner. 

CARONDELET SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Adeline Cappelle. RosieBeynen. 
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CARR SCHOOL. 

For four years . 
Amelia Sntter. 

For one year. 
Carrie Altenbaumer, Matilda Bestenbostel. Rose Bolender, 



Annie Caspar, Caroline Grafe, 

Rowona Rivers. Ida Zoellner, 

Louis Brinkmeyer, Jacob Coleman, 
Charles Hensner, William Mentz, 
Charles Dohrendorf. 



KUa Knox, 



Bertha Brandt, 
Minnie Kiolcer, 



Henrj Brinlcmeyer, Henry Bergmann, 
James Foreman, William Foreman, 
George Meers, John Sutter, 



Lizzie Marshall. 

Carrie Kitchen, 

Emma Allison. 
Blla Wilcox. 
Annie Townsend, 
Grace Kitchen, 
Philip Piatt, 
Charles Chambers, 
Alvina Hertwig. 

Augusta Stoevner. 
Louisa NohJ, 

Annie Gebbhardt, 
Carrie Doerring, 
Lena Crone, 
Oscar Gebbhardt, 
Michael Blsperman. 



Bmma Moninger. 
Lena Kunst, 



CARR LANE SCHOOL. 

For three years, 
Mary Thomas. 

For two years. 

Sophia Volmers. 

For one year. 



Nannie Cole, 
Mary Boren, 
Susie HarknesB, 
Mary Taylor. 
Edwin Taylor, 
Gtoo. Itxberg, 



Fannie Hinchman, 
Sophia Reimers, 
Louisa Bosse, 
Harry Deems, 
Herman Hertwig, 
Chris. Meinhardt, 



CARROLL SCHOOL. 

For four years. 



For two years. 



Annie Boggs. 



For one year. 



Lena Krueger, 
Carrie Gebbhardt, 
Lizzie Fehl, 
Frank Schumann, 



Emma Rinkel, 
Bmma Sicher, 
Louis Hufhagel, 
Louis More, 



Jimmie Gass. 

Otto Wasem, 
Bmma Schentel, 



Charles Curtman, 
Alex. Newsham, 
William Russell, 



CHARLESS SCHOOL. 

For two years. 

For one year. 
Minnie Haase, Gustavo Gockel, 

CHOUTEAU SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

For one year. 
Katie Fischer, Rosie Eberle, 

Eliza Connelly. 

CLAY SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Bmma Dreyer. Philip Busack, 



Tillie Zeip, 
Henrietta Schaaf, 



John Zeip, 
William Bnrsache. 



Georgie Kintz, 
Lizzie Sylvester, 
Bfatilda Johanning, 
Fritz Neuner, 
Charles Bntzelroth, 
Annie Mette, 



Mollie Kaufer, 
Hulda Horn, 
Wm. Appely 
Henry Schoettler, 



Frederick Knnnike. 



Sophie Lindhorst, 



Julia Zeip, 
Katie Schaaf. 
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Joaephint Plaes. 

Lydia Bremer, 
Coriime Speck, 
Lee Johnson, 
Charles Stockton, 
Jamee Mastison, 



Henry Griesbaoh, 



Ro»atae Baldwin, 



Laura Owens, 



WllUam Dale, 
Emma Dale. 

Annie Todd, 
Mary Branagan, 
Herman FUbrecht, 



Thomas Adams, 
John Clark, 



CLINTON SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
For one year* 



Laura Herthel, 
Lizsie Crary, 
Bobert Logan, 
Julius Lohrman, 
WilUe Mastison. 



Lizzie Meyer, 
Bertha Weokelin, 
Ernest Witte, 
Jaroed Givens, 



Sarah Wilmore. 
Jennie Sanftnrd. 

Nettie Back, 
Mamie Gamble, 
Adella Mass, 
Kate dchilUng, 
Mary B. Whelan, 
Matthew Forrester, 
Pre<l Suss, 



COMPTON SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Frances Griesbach, Mary Griesbach, 

DES PERES SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Albert Baldwin. 

DIVOLL SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Kate Powers, William Bittnor. 

DODIER SCHOOL. 
None. 

DOUGLAS SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

Alfred Dale. 

For two years. 

For one year. 

Kate Todd, John Hamilton, 

Nellie Donally, James Hogan, 

John Lan<lgraff. 

EADS SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

John Nordimann, John Klftet, 
Magaret Bradford, Agriptaia Carroll, 

ELIOT SCHOOL. 

For Jhe years. 
For two years. 
For one year. 



Fannie Christopher, 
Carrie Gamble, 
Eda Mnller, 
Mary Smith. 
Ida Winklemeyer, 
Wm. Heferstien, 
Julius Wendl. 



Mary Fogerty, 
Alice Kroegei, 
Gertrude Murphy, 
Kmily Sproule, 
Eva Wycoir, 
GuBsie Lindhorst, 



Bmma Meyer, 
Mamie Brockman, 
Herman Dammer, 
<3eorge Guerdon, 



Julius Griesbach. 



Mahala Wllaoo, 
Jaeob Spratt, 



Maurice Langsdorf; 
Mary Barbee. 



Mary Flippin, 
Julia Kroeger, 
TilUe Sciberth, 
Hattie Vanderan, 
George Flippin, 
Albert Straub, 
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EVERETT SCHOOL. 

For three years, 
MiBsouri Raymond, Annie Miller. 

For two years. 



Minnie Stelges, 
Olivia Day, 



Mattie MaUey, 
Josie Meahn, 
Alice Parrish, 
Lizsie Churchill, 
Sarah Dale, 
Lizzie Murray, 
Arthur Davis, 
William Cleary. 
Andrew Caspar, 



iSarah Arschoeffer, Clara Raj-mond, 
John Day. 

For one year. 



Nellie Powers, 



Annie Murray. 
Jennie Arschoeffer, 
Clara Arschoeffer, 
Ida Roberts, 
Annie Dowling. 
Annie Dona van, 
James Cook, 
George Reader, 
James Tutz. 



Caroline Gauvain, 
Christine Johnson, 
Sarah Quigley, 
Mary Donavan, 
Maggie Love, 
Franz Martin, 
William Day, 
John McDermott, 
Theodore Berle. 



MoUie Murphy, 
Clara Gallagher, 
Cecelia Osburg, 
Fannie Goodroe, 
Mary Maok, 
Michael McCann, 
John F. Boyd, 
Edward Prendergast> 



Isetta Barsalous. Belle Patton, 



FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

Upton Coudy, 



For two years. 



Kate Bowe, 
Lena Kimmell. 
Thomas Brown, 



Biaggie Dean, 
Grace Malmene, 
Henry Bloss, 



Nora Fogarty. 
Jennie Wylie, 
Jacob Butz, 



August Marschmeyer, 



For one year. 



Hannah Berger, Rebecca Jacobson, 

Kate Lewis, Laura Laville, 

Julia O'Brien, Dora Boeder, 
William Brinkmeyer, Thomas Boisselier, 

Henry Heintz, Albert Henkle, 

James Morrisey, Abel Manheimer, 

Walter Palmer, Louis Rademacher, 



Eva Jones, 
Laura Melchei*, 
Jennie Raesberger, 
Fred. Forman, 
Frank Irwin, 
Alfred Matthews, 
(George Lippel, 



William Hageman. 



Bmma Kimmell, 
Clarence Allison, 
Frank Chambers, 
Samuel Smith. 



Alvina Kaiser, 
Dora Manheimer, 
Ida Stockhoff, 
William Hagamann, 
Edward Keller, 
Fred. Marschmeyer, 
Walter Wolf. 



Annie Setzer, 



Louis Dippel. 



John Mitchell. 



Morris Hammer, 



GAMBLE SCHOOL. 

For one year, 
Annie Otto, John Malcolm, 

GRAVOIS SCHOOL. 

For one year, 
Emma Hahn, • Frederica Schneider. 

HAMILTON SCHOOL. 

For one year, 

HUMBOLDT SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
Anna Schwab, Lena Muff. 



Robert Ehleit. 
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For one year. 



Albert Bangs, 
WiUiam Kollmeyer. 
Lena Klein, 
BmrnaMaff, 
Louisa Ehrhardt, 



Clara Schwab. 
Eddie Melitzio. 
John Deitz, 
Anton Heiber, 
Amelia Beckerly. 



August Ulieh, 
Bertha Bastian, 
Lizzie Kimmler, 
Bertha Hemuth. 



Andrew Wnertz. 
William Keppler, 
PhUip SchneU, 
Katie Kruppfert. 



IRVING SCHOOL. 

None. 



Katie Cox. 



JACKSON SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
For one year. 



Herman Benjamin, William Gallagher, John Finkeldy, 
Annie Canthin. Henry Banney, Sophia Biems, 

Lizzie Hamgan, Augusta Baunie. 



August Prepe, 
Emma Finkeldy. 



Mary Greenagel. 
Sarah Glblfai. 



Lizzie Finney, 
William DoTey. 
Lizzie Bode, 
Lizzie Probst, 
Katie Nold. 
Annie Woehrle, 
Alrine Dinkelmann. 
George Boening, 
Henry Klie. 
I^uise Hellrugen, 
Ada McDonald, 
Jeiihie Wallace, 
Conrad Moushimd. 



.IKFFKKi^ON SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
Heminn Mardorf, George Bahrenburg, Charles Schorring, 



For one year. 



Lizzie Qrassmuck. 
Frederic Geyer. 
Mary McCarthy, 
Leota Kust. 
George Fischer, 
Jacob Schultz, 
MoUie Hilbig. 
Adam BIckel. 
Charles Sehoerring, 
August Geyer. 
Anna Kohring. 
Bertha Isaacs, 
I^na Amala, 



Lizzie Sampson, 
Venda Bargen, 
Fanny Harris, 
Caroline Faber. 
Frederick Werz, 
Harry Stoddard, 
Lizzie I>iers, 
Lizzie Bauer, 
Edward Beumer, 
WiUiam Bust, 
Emma Hartzmeyer, 
Peter Waltmann, 
Annie Bolte. 



William BiebuHh. 
Ella Diers, 
Alpine Mueller. 
Ann Jane Morgan 
Hattie Fischel, 
Katie Famholtz. 
Henry Biebusb, 
Louise Vallet, 
Emma Boreke, 
NeUie McCabe, 
Carrie Hempel, 
Joseph Hennlgei*, 



Emma Miller, 
llo^a liemhart, 
Kmile llousner, 
Annie Urban. 
William Manlorf, 



.IKFFKK.SON UKANCII SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Anna Hermann. Thomas CKeefe, Robert Belafleld, 

Lizzie Hem, Frederick Weidner, Charles Andemon. 

George Faber. Charles Bahring, Willie Wrieden, 

Emma Dieckmann, William Fischer. George Wolftneier, 

Frederick Zibbell. Louis Greenagle, Rosa Besalor. 



Mina l>i(*h). 
Fred. Belzer, 



i.ACLKDK SCHOOL. 

For three years. 
Mina rsteln. 

For ttev years. 
.lulius .Stein. 
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Ida Fisher, 
Lina Bartman, 
Laura Kasten, 
Annie Bischoff, 
Bertha Seidel, 
Lena Seidel, 
Emma Roeenheld, 
Alfred Taussig, 
Julius Weherle, 
Arthur Benzel, 
William Weiman, 
Chas. Hollo, 
Chas. Bensinger, 



Conrad Finck, 



Maggie Dietrich, 
Lily Johnson, 
E. Konze» 
H. Yortriede, 
Wm. Wodioke, 



Julia Corley. 

Charles Kraft, 
Alice Ambruster. 

George Barron, 
Theodore Idichel, 
George Siebert, 
Katie WycolT, 
Ottilie Schiersteine, 
Henry Siebke, 
Louisa Monrotos. 



For one year, 

Henrietta Mueller, Rosa Skinner, 
Lissie Kiburz, Mary Brucker, 

Lena Schaaf, Laura Lehman, 

Robert Stein, Meyer Lowenstein, 

Mina Stein, Jennie O'Dell, 

Louisa Hinterthuer. Annie Bayerstoffer, 



Lucca Kissner, 
Fred. Belzer, 
Willie Assman, 
William Schnell, 
Joseph Schank, 
Julius Stein, 
GustaTe Moeller. 



Bertha Bloss, 
Edward Haase^ 
Oscar Lips, 
Albert Gatting. 
Gussie Sublett, 
John Bayerstoffer, 



LAFAYETTE SCHOOL. 

Two years. 
Gus. SchoDllhammer, Anna Sika. 

For one year. 
Matilda Feusner, Emma Lorch, 
Christina Sclmiitt, A. Kaufinann, 
Amanda Ringllng, Frank Schraudolf, 
Wm. Lohmann, H. Steinmann, 
Chas. A. Becker, Wm. Maulbardt, 

LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

For two years, 
Louisa Ambruster, Ida Steinberg, 

For one year. 



Angle Castillo, 
Charlotte Smith, 
Fanny Geareland, 
George Young, 
Emma Kraft, 
Sheridan Smith, 
Louis Wilmers. 



Julia McNamara, 
Lenora Canman, 
Mary Claas, 
Mary Day, 
Jackson lyers, 
Mary Roth, 



LYON SCHOOL. 

For one year, 
Katie Halblaub, Emma Kurrie, 

MADISON SCHOOL. 

For two years, 
Arthur Falkenheimer, John Meyer, Clara Woemer. 



Mina Peters, 
Alexander Mieder. 



Eugene Douzelot, 
Ida Woemer, 
Henry Tacke, 
Mary Duenneman, 
Fritz Welker, 
Annie Weiohtman, 
GuBsie Gerdon, 
Alice Dayis, 
Bella Vasque, 



For one year. 
Lulu Menche, Ida Kohn, 

Lincoln Valentine, Thomas Follenius, 
Dayid Miller, Emil Brill, 

August Wilker, Otto Olfe, 
Adolph HuBseman, Louis Ringling, 
Henry Kaltenbeach. Wm. Schacht, 
Irving Youst, Annie Funk, 

Bertha Sennewald, Geo. Wippermann. 
Jocelyn Schneider, Sarah McCarty. 



Herman Rippe, 
Caroline Wagner, 
Carrie Hinterthuer, 
Idinnie Mulford, 
Sarah Link, 
Annie Schnell, 
Louis Dehner, 
Louis Seidel, 
Adolph Smelter, 
Willie Cook, 
Edward Lips, 
Julius Seidel, 



Lina Schuh, 
E. Zepp, 
George Harbart, 
Chas. Vogel, 
Gust Gronemeier. 



Julia Blanke, 



Sadie Eystra, 
Mary Joerder, 
Johanna Meyer, 
Edward Richter, 
Augusta Freudenstein 
Ida Freudenstein, 



George Klein, 



Oscar Hecker, 
William Lampel, 
Katie Jockum, 
Emma Mahl, 
A. Manchencheimer, 
Albert Wippermann, 
LiUie Weber, 
Charles Utz, 
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Ottilie Hoefor. 



John B. Meyer, 



MARAMKC SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Augusta Hoefer, Christina Thomas. 

O' FALLON SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Sallie PhillipH. 



PBABODY SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Mollie Sigel. Jennie Switzer, Era Hatch, 

Alice Chibnal, Emma Kadletz. Minnie Bfggers, 

Brwin Beipsohlaeger^Frank Shudorf, Bmil Dienst, 

Alflred Faelle. Peter Moskop, Otto Heokleman. 

PENBOSB SCHOOL. 

None. 



Martha Stark, 
Katie GroBTemer, 
Eddie Meyer, 



John Betsold. 

Nettie NelMn, 
John Hesse, 
Angust May, 
Prederick Wetsel. 



Clara Dawson. 



PBSTALOZZI SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

For one year. 

Emma Zimmer, Mary Toney, 

Joseph Kern, William Koessler, 

Aognst SchaltB, Otto Schnltz. 

POPE SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Jennie Hickman, August Jenner. 



SHEPABD SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Theresa Dockendorf, Lena Dockendorf, Louisa Frank, 

Carrie Kibnn, Dora Bosenberger, MaryiWolff. 

John Beinhardt, Frits Weber. George Freeh. 
Willie Frank, Willie Vahlkamp. 

STODDABD SCHOOL. 



Waller Graham,- 



Katie.Spellbrink, 
Jno. Marks. 



Helen Durkee, 
Lucy Brownlee. 
Alice l^ftwitch. 
Dora HudHon,gr'^ 
Lillian Truesdell. 



For three years. 
Florence BeTis, Fannie TalboU, 

For two years. 

Harry Bobinson. Thos.*BarthoIoM\ 
Anna L. Eckers. Horace Breed, 

For one year. 

Lucy Gaylonl. 



Delia Harris. 
Glover DstIs. 
Eddie Joy, 
Joseph Coyle, 
FranlE Chrysty, 



BeocaiTumer, 
Julia Dang, 
Matilda Beck, 
Eugene Weenter, 



JohnDoerr, 
William Letsig, 
Behihart Simmer, 



Otto Steinbruek. 



Lena Steinmeyer, 
ElArieda Kahlert. 
Henry Wagner, 



Bobert Patterson, 



Grace M. Bell, 
Austin Owen. 



Joseph Gettys, 
Vaughan Clark, 
Willie Smith, 
Samuel Hinde, 
Frank Quintoy. 
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Laura Ensinger, 
Greo. Korink, 
I^onora Schofleld. 



Sophie Enhmao. 

John Westman, 
Dora Teateberge, 



Ilattie Black, 
Louisa Wasserman, 
Phcebe Kilgore, 
Edward Clayton. 
Andrew Case, 
Henry Meier. 
Virginia Nadeau, 
Annie Evens, 
Sarah Du Gal, 
Gustave Schelp. 
WiUie Bngle, 
George DaTison, 



WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
For one year. 

Thos. Armstrong, Emma Enzinger, 
James Sharkey, John Sheack, 

WEBSTEK SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

For two years. 

James Slattery, Emma Slattery, 

Mena Krenning. T^ouIh Krehmeycr. 

For one year. 

Mary Linck. Mary Rudolph, 

Henry Ameis. Mary T. Ellard, 

Pauline Lambrechtn, Charles Buck. 



Solomon James. 



Melinda Cousins. 



Mary Thomas, 
Carrie Anderson, 



Sophie Ganger, 
Henry Westman, 
George Bugler. 
Emma Bauer. 
Carrie Ette, 



Nancy Bowen. 
G^eorge LumeliuM, 
Marie Nadeau, 
Annie Wipping, 
Louisa Shopp, 



Eugenia Rubelinan, Lizzie Gaud, 

Kingman Morrill, Annie Peters, 

A I vena Goeman, Mary Dagnan, 

Sammie Black, Johanna Miller. 

NO. 1 8CHOOI.. 
None, 

NO. 2 SCHOOL. 
For one year. 

NO. 3 SCHOOL. 

For one year, 
Victoria Miller, George Taggart. 

NO. 4 SCHOOL. 
For tuH) years. 
Joseph Jefl'erson. 

For one year. 



John Sexton. 



NO. 5 SCHOOL. 
yone. 

NO. 6 SCHOOL. 

None. 



Louis Wild, 
Alvena Fry. 



Sophie Kuhmshussel, 



John Shultz. 
Maggie Lever, 
George Locke, 
George Eberhardt, 
Anna Bohn, 
Octavia Buuor. 
Charles Diekmau. 
Edward Myer. 
Edward Spahr. 
Fred. Marx. 
Gertie Lake. 



Weldon Walls. 



O'FALLON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 



I 



The evening schools of the past year ^'ere prosperous to an 
extraordiiinry degree. The increase over the previous year in 
number enrolled was 1606 pupils, or more thiin forty per cent. 
The good altendiince iliiuinished the coat of tuition per pnpil 
nearly one-fourth. The total cost of running these schools, 
however, amounted to $17,983.05, a large sum when we consider 
the length of the session — only sixty-four evenings — and the 
number of pupils. The tuition in the day sciiools costs about 
ten cents per day for each child belonging, or five cents for each 
session of three hours, forenoon or afternoon. Tuition in the 
Evening Schools cost about ten centa per session of two hours for 
each pupil belonging, or three times as much per hour as the day 
Schools cost. But as the pupils of the Evening Schools are all 
over twelve years of age, averaging sixteen years, while the 
average age of the pupils in the Day Schools is only ten years, 
it may be safely assumed that much more is gained by the 
Evening School pupil, as a general rule, than by the Day School 
pupil, in a given amount of time. Many foreigners succeed in 
deriving very important aid in mastering the English language 
by their attendance on the Evening Schools. Many youth who 
■ro forced to leave school at an early age, and are obliged to 
work for a living, continue to add to their education by the 
winter session in the Evening Schools. About a thousand 
papila succeed in obtaining a year's free membership in the 
Library by punctuality and regularity for sixty evenings out of 
the sixty-four, and by studious habits and correct behavior. The 
self-denial requisite for this is really very great. In oar climate, 
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after the tens! on of a day's labor, to go out to an Evening School 
in the most inclement season of the year requires effort. To do this 
regularly and punctually, refusing all other engagements during 
the winter, is certainly something heroic. One out of three pupils 
of the average attendance achieves this. How they improve their 
time in reading for the rest of the year, may be learned from the 
report of the Librarian. The duty of society toward its laboring 
classes is becoming every day, in this age of debate on questions 
of social science, better understood. 

Civil society peremptorily demands an educated people, and 
fulfils its principle the more completely, the more general and 
the better the education ; for its principle is to demand directive 
power instead of mere manual labor from all, and it therefore 
expects and invites from every man who has manual labor to do, 
that he come to the aid' of his hands by the inventions of his 
brain. The more complete the mental discipline, the greater 
the productive power of society and the greater the luxury for 
each. But it might be asserted that in civil society each is paid 
for his intelligence, and hence it is a product profitable to produce, 
and hence may be left to the law of demand and supply. If the 
laborer wishes to get the wages of directive intelligence let him 
pay for his own education and that of his children, and not tax 
the community for it. 

The civil community, in its highest function as corporation, 
finds it legitimate and politic to perform various services for the 
common weal. It assumes to an extent the functions of nurture, 
and provides for paupers, insane, orphans, etc. It makes public 
improvements, and taxes property for the general good. What 
the limit of this may be has not been defined in any well recog- 
nized principle. But well established precedent has settled the 
question that to the municipal corporation may be assigned the 
function of education at public expense. The necessity of civil 
society to have skilled labor has caused the establishment in the 
various countries oF Europe of expensive special technical schools, 
which train at public expense artizans that are to apply skill and 
decorative taste to manufactures. The principle is that of self- 
preservation. If the wares of a particular industry of a nation 
are thrown out of market by the competition of a rival nation. 
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oifil society at 1 



1 burdened by paupei 
to support ufter i: 



, which it 
) made. The i 



legitimate to prevent as to 
ciple of nurture legitimately belongs to civil society. Ignorance 
and imbecility ia above all helpless to choose its proper remedy. 
Directing intelligence alone can choose the proper means for the 
elevation of society, and it alone can enforce it. 

But it is in the principle of oor government that one finds the 
decisive duty to provide schools ui public expense. Self-preser- 
vation, not of civil society, but of popuhir self-government, 
rests on intelligent voters. The elector must be able to under- 
stand and obey the laiv made to govern him, and he must like- 
wise be able to make the law. This ia whivt the principle con- 
tains potentially, anil its realization involves it all. 

Education is necessary in our present stale of society; it is 
necessary in our form of State under any phase of society. Not 
only has the citizen a right to demand as bis privilege an educa- 
tion for himself; it is the right of each citizen to demand ibat 
all others shall be educated if they are to exercise to right of 
franchise. Free public schools are the only conceivable instru- 
mentality of realising this iwo-fold right. Compulsory educa- 
tioD is, in a certain shape, also demanded by this principle. 

All free States must and do recognize it as a legitimate func- 
tion to provide means for the genera] culture of the people. 
Recent legislation in monarchies — England, France, Italy and 
Austria — look to the preservation of the State by rendering 
the citizen more efficient in productive industry, and abler on the 
field of battle. The sinews of war lie in productive industry. 
Public morality, also, is a motive that has doubtless influenced 
the various Europeau States. The excellent and reliable tables 
of Mr. Mansfield show that one-tbird of the criminals ore totally 
uneducated, and four-fifths practically so. The proportion of 
oriminala from the illiterate portion of the community is ten 
times as great as from the portion having some education. 
Sixty per cent, of the paupers of the community are totally 
illiterate. Statistics taken in England show that 24.87 p 
of the children of illiterate women die under the uge of one 
year, while only 14.t>5 per cent, of the children of women 
having some education die under that uge. Similar data ore 
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furnished in many other directions relating to the preservation of 
society from crime and from premature mortality. 

The statistical tables showing attendance, nationality, occupa- 
tion, ages, sex, and cost of tuition and incidentals of pupils of 
the Evening Schools, are herewith presented. 
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TABLE n. 

Occupation of PupUs in Evening Schools j 1878-74. 

Apprentices 94 Hucksters 28 

Bakers 40 Ironworkers 48 

Barbers 23 Jewelers 12 

Barkeepers 34 Laborers 697 

Basketmakers 24 Machinists 92 

Blacksmiths 69 Manufacturers 173 

Bookbinders 31 Masons 13 

Boxmakers 26 Mechanics 122 

Bricklayers 29 Millers 17 

Brushmakers 28 Moulders 43 

Butchers 53 News Carriers 27 

Cabinetmakers 67 OfficeBoys 84 

Candymakers 24 Painters 108 

Carpenters 195 Photographers 12 

Carriagemakers 34 Plasterers 23 

Cashboys 121 Plumbers 30 

Cigarmakers 137 Porters 40 

Clerks 287 Printers 77 

Coppersmith 4 Saddlers 29 

Dentists 4 Shoemakers 34 

Drufi^gists 16 Store Boys 57 

En^neers 15 Tailors 33 

Engravers 14 Teamsters 21 

Errand Boys 222 Tinners 64 

Factory Boys 198 Tobacconists 99 

Finishers 9 Trunkmakers 7 

Foundrymen 22 Waiters 33 

Gasfitters 17 Whiteners 14 

German Day Schools 14 Miscellaneous 798 

Glassworkers 52 

Grocers 19 

Harnessmakers 10 Total 4867 

FEMALES. 

Dressmakers 23 Saleswomen 16 

House Girls 263 Seamstresses 82 

Laundresses 129 Miscellaneous 160 

MUliners 18 

Nurses 19 Total 710 

Total, Males 4867 

'' Females 710 



Grand Total , 5577 

By studying the above table in connection with the statistics 
of former years some interesting facts develope. Clerks seem 
to have decreased nearly one-third /7ro rafa daring the past year, 
while cashboys, teamsters, tailors, plumbers, photographers, 
hucksters, cigarmakers, have increased nearly one-half, in the 
ratio to the whole. 

The rule of the Board requires that the pupil entitled to tuition 
in the Evening Schools, must be ^'engaged in some useful occupa- 
tion in the day time." 
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TABLE V. 
Showing Expenses in Detail. 



ErunxQ SCBOOU. 

O'Fallon Polyteoliiilc Insl,. 

Bentoti 

Blow 

Carond«let 

Carr Lane 

Clay 

ElleardsvUle 

Everett 

Humboldt 

Jeflersoii 

Lafayeite 

Madison 

O'Fallon 

Pope 

Sliepard 

Webster 

No. 1 Scbool 

No.a ■• 

No.3 " 

No.4 •' 

No.8 ■' 



B02 45 

858 80 

793 ao 

273 20 

1,169 76 

&43 40 

872 60 

1.086 90 

1.161 30 

Ml 93 

716 ftO 

621 20 

1.1B3 "" 

■286 65 

330 00 

810 20 

330 00 



Supplies. 

45 62 
21 71 

2 00 
73 37 
45 16 

6 31 

2 30 
47 91 

8 97 
77 96 
Id 12 
32 42 



21 91 
5 00 
■J 42 

13 68 



Total $16,171 45 «M0 35 



65 00 
76 00 
76 00 
76 00 
50 OU 
76 00 
76 00 

66 26 
75 00 

75 00 

76 00 
75 00 
56 00 
75 00 
30 00 
22 60 
66 00 
22 60 
20 00 
16 00 



1.038 36 

409 86 

749 82 

978 96 

874 41 

325 50 

1.292 66 

1.037 37 

1,106 71 

1,177 02 

1.258 72 

1,046 88 

812 83 

607 70 

1,289 40 

322 Be 

370 69 

887 11 

357 60 

261 82 

316 03 



TABLE VI. 
Comparative Statistics. 
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GERMAN ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 



I have discussed at length in former reports the significance 
of this department in our schools and the fact, that in St. Louis 
County in 1870, there were 252,792 inhabitants, having one or 
both parents born outside of the United States, leaving less than 
100,000, of whom both parents were born in the United States, 
In a city where 72 per cent, are from foreign parents, 64 per 
cent, being from German parents, it is obvious that the problem 
of removing class distinctions arising through difference in 
nationality is a serious one, and especially as regards that portion 
of the population using a foreign language. That the common 
school is the most powerful means of correcting the evils arising 
from this source I have often asserted. Whereas, before the 
introduction of German into the public schools, a very large 
portion of the German population patronized German private 
schools altogether, this practice has in late years been almost 
entirely abandoned. The German-American pupil pursues his 
studies in the same classes as the Anglo-American pupil, with the 
exception of a single daily recitation in the German language 
under a special teacher. During the past three years the number 
of Anglo-Americans studying German has largely increased and 
at present in our schools the ratio of these the German- Americans 
studying German is that of one to two-^5,128 Anglo-Americans 
to 10,668 German Americans. It happens that while the rising 
generation all speak English fluently, and use it for all the 
common purposes of life, that portion of our population having 
German parentage learn to speak and write German, and acquire 
a su£Sciently accurate acquaintance with its grammar and litera- 
ture to enable them to continue their correspondence with 
relatives in the Fatherland. It is well understood, that when an 
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immigrant population breaks off suddenly il8 family ties with the 
old Btock, that there is great loss in stuhility of character in the 
indiviJual. It is therefore to the interest of the entire community 
here ibat the German 8h:ill cultivate his own language while he 
adopts English us his general means of communication. It ia 
remarked that in our schools a greai revolution has taken place 
in the behavior of one class of the population toward the other* 
The tendency of the Anglo-American to mnnifeat a feeling of 
" nativism," or of exelusiveness towards the German-American 
because be uses a different language, has been almost entirely 
obliterated. All political parties, and all sections of the city, 
whether the predominant population is German or Irish or native 
American, have agreed in inviting German instruction into their 
schools. A perfect mingling of the different classes of popula- 
tion in our schools has been the result, and the fact that one-third 
of the entire number wbo have taken up the study of German 
are Anglo-American children (i.e. children of Irish or native 
American parents), shows how completely this feeling of caste 
has been broken down. The population has, in fact, grown 
homogeneous during the past eight yeare by means of the intro- 
duction of German into our public schools. 

That self-respect is the basis of all growth of true character 
cannot be doubted. Any peculiarity which subjects one to the 
remark of bis fellows tends to undermine the healthy growth of 
character. Especially a clannish feeling aroused against one 
class of population on the part of another class on account of 
difference in language, is injurious in its tendency. When, 
however, each class of the population vies with the other in learn- 
ing his language — so that each shall speak both languages — clan- 
niihness and the odious feeling of nativism is done away with. 
We raaycongraiulate ourselves that this is the present result in St. 
Louis. Quite an important change in the course of study in the 
High School has been recently adopted. It separates the Anglo- 
American pupils studying German from the German-Americans, 
and gives the latter an opportunity to carry on tlicir studies in 
German literature in classes by iheraselves for two years, while the 
former, who are to begin the study of German, do so in classes 
by themselves after two years study of Latin. Formerly, 




■ly, both ^^J 
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classes of pupils recited together, and the consequence was that 
the German-American pupils wasted their time on the merest 
elements of the language in order to afford an opportunity for 
the others to learn the necessary first steps. 

The report of the Assistant Superintendent in this depart- 
ment is herewith presented. His labors in reducing the Germap 
course of study to uniformity with the English, have been nota- 
bly successful thus far, and much friction has been gradually re- 
moved from the working of the system. 

Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 

W. T. Harris, Esq., Superintendent. 

Sir, — ^If this, my second annual report, treats again exclusive- 
ly of German instruction in the Public Schools, it is because 
the conscientious discharge of the various duties connected with 
the supervision of this department absorb the entire time and 
energy of its Assistant Superintendent. In pursuance of these 
duties the character of instruction given by each German teacher 
in every class, and the work of the pupils, as exhibited in their 
blank-books for home lessons^ have this year again been the 
subjects of careful inspection. Besides the two semi-annual 
written examinations, oral ones in German reading, reciting, and 
translation have also been held in all the classes consisting of 
Anglo-Americans. Whilst the results thus ascertained gave 
proof of satisfactory progress of many classes in these exer- 
cises, they still more strengthened the view, formed by previous 
observation and experience, that a course of instruction in Ger- 
man, based entirely on text- book exercises, could never give 
to our Anglo-American pupils that practical knowledge of this 
language which they desire and expect to acquire, and which 
alone will be considered by them and their parents an equiva- 
lent for the time and labor spent on this study. Children can- 
not learn to speak any language by mere reading and translation 
exercises, but only by frequent practice in speaking. For the 
purpose of securing to the Anglo-American scholars the oppor- 
tunity for such practice^ systematic colloquial exercises (on 
subjects presented by Struebing's pictures) were introduced into 
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our course of German at the beginning of tbe present scliolaatic 
year, and already the effect of these exercises is felt in the re- 
newed interest for this study now evinced by all these clasBes. 
To guard ngainst failure in these exercises, threatened by tbe 
danger of indefinileneHS inherent in all purely oral inptrnction, 
those German teachers possessing the requisite ability and ex- 
perience are expected to prepare each a plan in which the work 
of every session, quarter, and week is clearly defined. TLemost 
satisfactory and complete of these plans thus obtained ivill then 
be placed in the bands of the tenchers to serve them as 
"'■guides" in this difficult part of their work. Practical speaking 
exercises thus systematically and carefully conducted through all 
the grades will, it is c >nfideDtly believed, enable also the An- 
glo-American p'jpils to converse in German, by ihe time they 
close their gram mar- school course, and they will certainly suc- 
ceed in acquiring grenter facility and correctness in reading and 
writing German, than those have done, who till now have en- 
deavored to study thelunguiige by means of translation exfirciees 
only. 

The division of the district school course into eight grades, 
introduced in tbe spring of 1874, was an event of much profit 
to the German department, as it created tbe opportunity of 
greatly extending the time for the exercises in phonetic analysis 
(Gehorlautircn), and Cor learning to write and read German 
script (Schreiblesen). That without ihorough training in this 
most important of the elementary brunches of instruction in 
languiige, it is iilmust impossible for children to learn to write 
cori'ectly as to orthography, our teuchera have long since been 
convinced by the sad experience of seeing their labor in this 
direction increasing instead of diminishing in difficulty, as the 
pupils advanced from the lower to the higher grades. Under the 
Dew system of grading this evil will, to a great extent, be cor- 
rected, an entire yenr now being given to the Sehreib-Lese-Pnter- 
ricbti instead of ten weeks only, as was formerly the case. At 
present, then the full course of primary instruction in German em- 
braces tbe time necessary to pass through the three lower English 
grades, i. e,,from three to fooryears.according to theage,capaci' 
ty and diligence of the pupils. At the rate of twenty minutes a 
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Any in the first grade, and of twenty-five minutes daily in the next 
two grades, these children receive instruction in the elements of 
German speaking, writing, and reading, an amount of time equal 
in three years to about fifty full school-days, and in four years 
to about seventy days, or fourteen weeks. Where the work pre- 
scribed for these classes by the German course of study is at all 
creditably performed in the really very short time allottsd to it, 
such success is due to the industry and ability of the teacher, 
and to the fact that, in the second and third grades, their piipiU 
spend each at least half an hour a day in preparing their Ger- 
man lessons at home. As the progress and the character of the 
work in the upper grades depends chiefly upon the degree of 
thoroughness with wiiich the scholars have been prepared in the 
primary branches, certainly no teacher can regret to see the 
time given to elementary instruction thus lengthened by nearly 
an entire year. Parents, who may [eel disposed to complain of 
the apparently slow progress their children are making in Ger- 
man during the first years in school, should be induced to study 
the above figures, and to compare the results with those obtained 
by the latter in their English language studies, in the same grades. 
Such comparison will prove that there exists no cause for dissat- 
isfaction, especially if it is remembered that these pupils are 
studying German in addition to all those studies ttiey pursue iu 
common with the rest of their schoolmates. •' S/ow but iho- 
rougk" is our motto, convinced that the final results of such a 
course will secure the approbation of parents, teachers, and 
scholars. With the view to bring about the conditions neces- 
sary to such success, the attention of the German teachers 
has this year again been directed more especially to the best 
modes of perfecting our methods of primary instruction. For 
this purpose the most successful among them have been invited 
to explain and illustrate their manner of giving oral language 
lessons and of teaching phonetic analysis, writing and reading, 
before their colleagues assembled in our monthly teachers' meet- 
ings, and ail attempts to carry out in the class-rooms the practical 
suggestions thus received have been carefully encouraged, watched 
and directed by the Assistant Superintendent. These efforts at 
improvement have beeu greatly assisted by the generous action 
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of the respective committees und the Board of Directors provid- 
ing ever^v school in which German is taught with a copy of each 
of the following works, recommended in last year's report 
aa " Guides" for the teachers; " Auschauungs-Denk- und 
Spreoh-Uebungen fuer die Elementarkiassen," by II. J, Boss- 
hard; " Der deutsche Spracliunterricht im ersten ScLuljahr," 
by C. Kehr ; " Tbeoretisch-Praktische Anweisung zur Behand- 
lung deutscher Leseatuecke," by C. Kehr ; " Schreiblese-Fibel," 
by G. Schlimbacb, and " Materialien fuer die Stiluebungen in 
Votksscbulen," by L. Ueinemann. To this list have lately been 
added " Einfuehrung in die deutsche Literatur," by Nacke and 
Laeben, and '* Grundriss der deutschen Grammatik," by Ed. and 
Fr. Wetzel, for the use of German teachers itt the High Schools. 
At the beginning of the present scholastic year Luekea's 
Reading Charts have also been furnished to the Fibel clafises, so 
that now the German department is fully provided with ail the 
means of instruction and illustration demanded by the present 
course of study. 

To place the instructors of German in all respects upon the 
same footing with the Eciglish teachers, the Board of Directors 
have lately created the position of German Second Assistants, 
which till then was wanting in their scale of promotions. The 
number of eacb class of English Assistants being fixed by the 
number and character of the several schools, it would seem to be a 
proper measure, to determine by rule, the relative number of 
each class of German Assistants. As these latter (four-fifths 
of ihem ladies) have to go from room to room and from floor to 
floor, and are obliged to stand during nearly all the hours of In- 
etmction, the Teachers' Committee very juilly relieved them by 
a resolution to that effect, from assisting the principals in keeping 
order in the halls and yards during recess, and at the epening and 
closing of school. 

A comparison of the present " Course of Study in German " 
for the district schools with that of lost year, will show that 
the two differ only to the amount of translation demanded 
of the Anglo-American classes ; a year's trial having proved 
a reduction of work in tliis direction desirable. On the 
contrary, it will be found that the High School course has under* 
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gone a radical change in regard to nearly all the studies, including 
German. Heretofore the German speaking pupils, who had 
studied this language through the entire grammar school course, 
were obliged on entering the High School, either to form joint 
classes with Anglo-Americans, who had received but little or no 
instruction in German, or to abandon its study altogether, 
which latter alternative was of course preferred by many of the 
best German scholars. To remedy this evil as well as the yearly 
increasing diflSculty of arranging the programmes for all classes, 
the committee, who revised the entire High School course, 
proposed that the German- and Anglo - Americans should 
be formed into separate classes ; the latter to study Otto's 
Grammar during the third and fourth year ; the former to take a 
course in German literature during the first two years. 'This 
proposition was accepted by both the respective committees and 
also by the Board of Directors. It is evident that the German 
speaking pupils are the gainers by this change which enables 
them to pursue a systematic course of instruction in this study 
through ten successive grades, whilst the Anglo-Americans are 
the losers, as their course in German is both interrupted and 
shortened by the present plan. This is to be regretted, but the 
Committee probably chose this arrangement as being less objec- 
tionable than the former course, which forced scholars so une- 
qually prepared into joint classes. It is true a consolidation 
of the English and the German speaking pupils also in this 
study would be greatly in the interest of good discipline and 
of economy in time and money, but if such union is ever to be 
effected at all, without injury to either side, it must certainly not 
begin in the High School, but at the very commencement of the 
German course, in the lowest grade of the district schools. 
Influenced by the necessity of surrounding conditions, and by the 
desire to give so important a matter a fair trial, this experiment was 
begun nearly three years ago, in the first year, and proving suc- 
cessful there, has since been carried in the regular advancement of 
those classes successively into the second and third years. If 
the judgments of several of our best German teachers, as well as 
that of the Assistant Superintendent, are correct in this matter, 
this third year's experience confirms the statement made in my 
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first annual' report, that in these joint classes the German 
and the Anglo-American pupils accomplish together nearly the 
same results in the Object Lesson, Schreiblese and Primer classes, 
as do the former in classes by themselves. Encouraged by this 
fact I respectfully repeat here the following recommendation 
made in last year's report: ''When those pupils, who are 
at present in the lowest jo/n/ clusses shall enter the fourth grade, 
the time will have arrived when we may safely try to settle 
by actual experiment, in a few schools at least, the important 
question, whether they can continue this study together with 
equal advantage also in the upper grades." Should the results 
of the trial prove satisfactory to all parties concerned, theriy 
and only then^ should such change be introduced into all schools 
which now have separate German classeE for Anglo-Americans. 

Five years after that, the first set of these join/ classes would 
reach the High School, where they could then all be allowed 
again to continue this study four years longer, without greater 
cost and inconvenience, than is connected with the present ar- 
rangement, which gives but two years of German to each sepa- 
rate division. 

Numerical Status of the Oerman Department for the last two 

Tears. 



V i. w ^1 No. of PupUs studying 
Xo.ofschoolBi German. 

in which ! ^^^ 

German is 



Taught. 



187S-74 44 

1872-73 4] 



Increase... 8 



German- 
American 



1U,668 
8.865 



1,803 



Anglo- 
Amer. 



5,128 
3,090 



1,»88 



Total. 



1^796 
]S,OM 



8,741 



No. Of German ClaBsee. 



Becita- 
tion. 



518 
485 



rs 



Pen. 

man- 

ship. 



9?6 
i04 



ti 



Total. 



739 
639 



100 



No. of German 
Teachers employed. 



FnUDay. 



66 
49 



Half Day 



28 

19 



Average number of pupils to every (full day) German teacher 
in 1872-73 was 206 ; in 1878-74 it was 236 ; increase to each 
teacher, 30. 

Average number of pupils to each German recitation class in 

1872-73 was 28 ; in 1873-74 it was 81 ; increase to each class, 8. 

The average number of classes to every (full day) German 
12 
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teacher remained the same this year as it was last year and the 
previous one — eleven, (about 7 J in recitations and 3 J in pen- 
manship) — i. e.y the maximum number of classes that can possi- 
bly be taught by one teacher in the four and a half hours of 
daily school time. 

To the list of schools in which German is taught were added 
this year the Ames, the Gompton, and the Des Peres schools. 

While the body of this report shows that my main object 
during the past year has been the improvement of German in- 
struction, especially in the primary grades, these statistics will 
prove that the rule demanding the strictest economy, has also been 
held constantly in view. 

In closing this report, I wish to express my thanks to your- 
self and the Board of Directors, to my colleague, as well as to 
principals and teachers, for the hearty co-operation lent to every 
effort on my part to give the department under my immediate 
supervision the utmost eflSciency. 

Very respectfully, 

J. C. CHRISTIN, 
Assistant SuperinUndent. 



Appendix to German Assistant Superintendent's Report. 



List of Oerman PaedagogiccU Works and PeriodicdU in the 

St. Louis Public School Library, 

BOOKS. ^ 

1. 5aur.— Erziehungslehre. 

2. Benedix,^Der miindllche Unterrlcht. 

3. Boc*.— Wegwelser fdr VolksschuUehrer. 

4. 5fi«cifc6ac^.— Geschichte der Paedago^k. 

5. ^r2;o«i(;a.— Centralbibllothek fur Paedagogik. 

6. Cramer.— Geschichte der Erziehung im Alterthum. 

7. *' " *' ** In den Niederlanden. 

8. Curtmann.— Erziehung und Unterrlcht. 
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9. Diestenoeg. — Wegweiser fur deutsche Lehrer. 

10. '' Kleinkinderschule. 

11. " Paedagoglsches Wollen und SoUen. 

12. *' Streitfragen auf d. Gebiete d. Paedagogik. 

13. '* Lebeusfrage der Civilisation. 

14. iWn<«r.— Kleine Werke. 

15. ** Reden an Kiinflige Volksschul lehrer. 

16. ** Regeln der Paedagogik. 

17. iWWM.— Grundriss d. Erzieluings und Unterrichtslehre. 

18. '• Geschichte der Eriezhung und d. Unterriclits. 
Dulon. — Aus Amerika Uber die Schule. 

19. Fichte. — Natlonalerziehung der Gegenwart 

20. -Proefte^.— Ideen iiber Menschenerzieliung. 

21. ^* Paedagogik des Kindergartens. 

22. Ghrassmann.— Dank u. Sprecli-Uebungen. 

23. Harder. — Anschauungsunterrlcht. 

24. Hamisch. — Anweisung z. Sprachunterricht. 

25. Hartung. — BeitriLge zur Paedagogik. 

26. ITe^e^— Ansichten Uber Eerziehung und Unterricht. 

27. Henschke,—ZMr Franenunterrlchtsfrage. 

28. Herhari. — Scliriflen zur Paedagogik. 

29. Kehr.—D\^ Praxis in der Volksschule. 

30. Keferstein, — Paedagogische StreifzUge. 

31. Kellner, — Erziehungsgeschichte. 

32. ^* Der Spiaclmnterricht. 

33. Kreysig, — Ein Wort zur Realschulf^age. 

34. Lautier,—FroeheV8 Paedagogik. 

35. Leutz.^Dle Theorie und Praxis des Unterrichts. 

36. Muller, — Erzlehung und Bildung. 

37. JVi>m«y«r.— Erziehung und Unterricht. 

38. OA/er. —Lehrbuch der Erziehung. 

39. 0^.— Das Lesebuch als Grundlage und lAttelpunkt d. Spraoh- 

unterrichts. 

40. Pestalozzi.^SHmmtWche Werke. 

41. ^' Lienhard und Gertrud. 

42. Banke.^Dle Erziehung und Beschafligung kleiner Kinder. 

43. ^aifm^r.— Gescliichte der Paedagogik. 

44. Biehter.— Erziehung der weibl. Jugend. 

45. Richter.—Dar Ansliuuungs-Unterricht. 

46. Rosenkranz.—Dle Paedagogik als System. 

47. Schmid — Encyclop. des Erziehungs und Unterrlchts-wesens. 

48. 5cAm^.— Geschichte der Paedagogik. 

49. Seyd€l.^BehsLnd\nug poetischer SprachstQcke. 

50. i9p(«M.— Siichseo^s landl. Volksschulen. 

51. i^foy.— Encyclopbedie der Paedagogik. 

52. i9<rumpe22.~Paedagogik Fichte's, Kant's und Herbart*8. 

53. ITMJyi^^.— Erzieliung's und Unterricbts-Wesen bei der Griechea 

und Romern. 
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64. r«cAacA«.— Material zor deut. Aufs&tzen in Stilproben. 

66. Wilhelm, — Praktische Paedagogik. 

66. TTfttotocA;.— Paedagogische WaDdeniDgen. 

67. Wrage.—DentzeVs Entwurf d. Auschauungs-Unterricht. 

68. Writchke, — Reform des Unterrichts. 

PAMPHLETS. 

1. ^Z&ree/i^.— Kircheiischule oder Staatsschule. 

2. -Binder.— Wad will die Volksschule. 

3. Bulle, — Reorganisation der Yolksschule. 

4. l^o/«fnflr.— Klelnkinderschulen. 

6. Frante.— Staat, Kirche, und Schule. 

6. Frohlich, — Volksschule der Zukunft. 

7. '^ Paedagogische Bausteine. 

8. Kohler, — Das Froebelsche Falztlatt. 

9. ^^ Spiele im Kindergarten. 

10. Meier, Schulfrage dieser Zeit. 

11. Otto. — Neugestaltung der Volksschule. 

12. Bomanus. — Wider die Neuerer im Schulwesen. 

13. Schell, Deutsche Kirche und Schule. 

14. Schlotterbeck, — Sinnenbildung. 
16. Schreiber. Yolkserziehung. 

16. Schultheiss, — Das Kind in der Entwicklungozeit des Gelstes. 

17. Smitt. — Grundsatze der hohern Tochterschulen. 

18. ZiW«.— Weltbiirgerthum und Schule. 

1. Ansichten iiber Umgestaltzung des Yolksschulwesens. 

2. Die Schulfrage. 

3. Jahresbericht des Yereins ftir Erziehung. 

4. Noth der Yolksschule. 

6. Yerbesserung des Elementarschulwesens. 

6. Yolksschulweeen (Denkschrift). 

7. Yolkschulen im XIX Jahrhundert. 

8. Weissenburger Lehrerverein's Bedenken. 

PERIODICALS. 

1. Der Yolksschulfreund. by Ed. Bock. 

2. Jahrbuch des Yereins liir W issenschaftliche Paedagogik, by I. 

Zlller, Leipzig. 

3. Magazin fdr Paedagogik, by A. Pfister, J. Haug u. Fr. S. 

Knecht. 

4. Paedagogisches Archiv, by W. Langbein. 
6. Praktischer Schulmann, by A. Liiben. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



Under the new library law the library seems about to enter on 
a new career of prosperity and usefulness that will eclipse its 
former record. A succinct account of its condition and history 
during the past year will be found here. 

Report of the Board of Managers. 

Report upon the Management and Condition of the Public 
School Library, for the Year ending April 30, 1874. 



During the above period, the Public School Library was con- 
trolled by the following 

Board of Managers : 

1. Joshua Cheever, ex-oi&cio member, as President of School Board. 

2. Wm. T. Harris, ex-offlcio member, as Superintendent Public Schools. 



3. II. U. Morgan, 

4. Louis Soldan, 

6. Geo. F. Dudley, 
(L. F. Prince), 

6. M. J* Lippman. 

7. Hugo Auler, 

8. Oeo. T. Murphy^ 

9. A. Strotliotte, 

10. Jas. Richardson, 

11. Geo. Partridge, 

12. R. J. Roinbauer, 

13. S. I). Barlow, 
4. C. F. Meyer, 

15. Kllza C. Dunham, 

16. Fannie M. Bacon, 



(( 



4i 



(* 



il 



•Principal High School. 

Normal School. 



fcfc 



^ £x-oi&cio Members of Library Committee 
from School Board. 



Elected bj the Life Members of the 

Library. 
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Officers of the Library. 

Robert J. Rombauer President. 

William T. Harris Vice-President. 

Wm. H. Maurice Treasurer. 

J. J . Bailey Secretary and Librarian. 

Salaried Officers. 

Librarian Salary |3,000 

Head Assistant " 1,500 

2d " " 780 

3d " " 780 

4th " " 540 

5th " '• 480 

Extra " (Saturdays) " 104 

Head *' (Sundays) *^ 260 

2d '* " " . 104 

The Control of the Library 

is vested by the rules, which most be sanctioned by the School 
Board, in the Board of Managers, which hold regular monthly 
meetings on the Saturday preceding the second Tuesday of the 
month, the latter being the meeting day for the School Board. 
The Board of Managers of the Library keep the absolute control 
of all expenditures, accounts, orders for books, appointments and 
regulation of salaries, having nearly all work first prepared by 
the following sub-committees : 

Committee on Finance 5 members* 

^* Boolcs and Donations 7 ^^ 

^* Library and Reading Room 3 ^^ 

and the Executive Committee, consisting of the President of the 
Board of Managers and the Chairmen of all other Committees. 

The Revenue of the Library 

was derived from the following sources : 

Balance in the Treasury, May 1st, 1873 $1,417 96 

Ames' Fund, a bequest by Henry Ames for the mainte- 
nance of a Polytechnic Library and School 5,900 00 

Membership Fees 4,279 00 

Fines 481 25 

Duplicate Library: from an extra charge per cepy 
loaned for books, purchased beyond the permanent 
stock of the Library, to satisfy the transitory popular 
want • • • • 683 90 

Miscellaneous 134 

Total $12,896 11 

\ 
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The Expenditures 

For Books of Regular Library $ 1,824 00 

" Books of Duplicate Library 426 14 

'* Foreign Periodicals and Newspapers 616 15 

Domestic Periodicals and Newspapers 624 49 

Binding 1,210 75 

" Stationery 304 10 

Advertising 162 25 

Contingent Expenses 244 07 

" Salaries ,. 7,057 10 

Total.. $12,469 81 

The Rules and Policy 

of the Library were not changed materially during this year. 
Books were mainly purchased in accordance with the demand of 
the public, as indicated by the statistical returns of previoos 
years, especial care being taken to provide for the wants of the 
following 

SCIBNTIFIO AND TBCHNIOAL SOCIBTIES, 

which have joined the Library with their books and collections : 

St Louis Art Society. 
'' Medical Society. 
'^ Academy of Science. 
^* Institute of Arciiltects. 
*' Engineers' Club. 
** Historical Society. 

Microscopical Society* 

Local Steam Engineers* Association. 






The Reading Hall 

Of the Library being overcrowded with readers, the Board of 
Public Schools assigned the magnificent large hall of the 
Polytechnic Building for the use of the public as a Reading- 
room. This hall is 50 feet wide, 100 feet long, and 42 feet 
high ; it has been conveniently fitted up with double reading 
stands on each longitudinal side, on which are filed the fol- 
lowing newspapers : 

LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 

No, Plaee of litue. Name, Language, 

1. Atlanta Constitation Eogliah. 

a. Baltimore San ** 
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No. Place of luue. Name. LangftagB. 

5. Boston Christian Begister Bnglish. 

4. *< Commonwealth ** 

6. " Post «« 

6. Charleston News and Courier « 

7. Chicago Tribune <* 

8. " Times ** 

9. Cincinnati Commercial ** 

10. Davenport Gazette «• 

11. Denver Bocky Mountain News « 

13. Galveston News *< 

13. Indianapolis Journal *< 

14. Jefferson City People's Tribune «* 

16. Kansas City Times ** 

16. Koein Koelner Zeitung .German. 

17. Little Book Arkansas Gazette Bnglish. 

18. London Times •* 

19. Louisville... Courier-Journal ** 

20. Memphis Appeal •' 

3L MobUe Begister " 

22. New Orleans Picayune *' 

23. New York Courier des Etats Unis French. 

24. " Graphic English. 

26. " Herald " 

26. •< Home Journal <^ 

27. " Scottish American " 

28. « Spirit of the Times «< 

29. " Sun « 

80. « Times " 

81. ♦* Tribune " 

82. " World " 

88. Omaha Republican <* 

84. Paris Journal des D4bats French. 

85. Philadelphia Philadelphia Press English. 

86. Pittsburgh Commercial ** 

87. Baleigh Sentinel « 

88. Bichmond Enquirer ** 

89. Sacramento Union ** 

40. St. Joseph Herald << 

41. St. Louis Amerika • .German. 

42. " American Homestead English. 

48. ** Anzeiger des Westens ....German. 

44. ** Carondelet Beview English, 

45. « Central Baptist «« 

46. << Courier German. 

47. ** Cumberland Presbyterian ..Englieh.- 

48. ** Democrat " 

49. «• Dispatch " 

60. " ; Globe ** 

6L *« Journal " 

62. « Bailway Begister <« 

68. « Bepublican « 

64. «* Times " 

66. ** Western Watchman *• 

66. *' Western Celt «* 

67. ** Westliche Post German. 

68. St. Paul Pioneer English. 

69. San Franciso Bulletin *' 

60. Savannah Advertiser-Bepubllcan « 
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No. Place qf iBtue, Name, Language, 

61. Spxingfleld Republican English. 

65. Topeka. Commonwealth. ** 

83. Toronto Globe ** 

64. Washington , National Republican ** 

66. Wien Neue Freie Prease. German. 

The Periodicals 

Of the Library are on six large tables, placed in the center of 
the hall ; they are classified and separated according to subjects. 

TcMe, CkuB. Name. Language, 

1 A3. Literature Albion English. 

All the Tear Round <^ 

itppleton*8 Journal *< 

Arthur's Home Magazine « 

AthensBum *' 

AUanUc Monthly « 

Blackwood's Magazine.... <* 

Blaetter f. liter. Unterhaltung German. 

British Quarterly Review. English. 

Chambers' Journal << 

Contemporary Review *< 

Cornhill Magazine *• 

Dublin University Magashie <* 

Eclectic Magazine « 

Edinburgh Review *• 

Every Saturday « 

Fireside Visitor « 

Fortnightly Review « 

Fraser's Magazine. " 

Galaxy «< 

Gartenlaube German. 

Gegenwart (Lindau) « 

Godey's Lady's Book English. 

Golden Age. <• 

Good Words « 

Harper's Hngazine <* 

InUmd Monthly « 

Irving Union *< 

Ledger (N. Y.) * " 

Lippincott's Magazine.... ** 

Littell's Living Age <• 

London Quarterly Review ** 

Macmillan's Magazine ** 

Nation « 

New Englander « 

North American Review *• 

Old and New « 

Once a Week «< 

Overland Monthly *< 

Peterson's I^oulies' Magazine. *' 

Revue des Deui Mondes French. 

St Louis Magazine. English. 

St. Paul's Magazine <« 

Saturday Review *• 

Scribner's Monthly <* 

Westminster Review *< 
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Table, Ckut. Name. Language. 

niastrations and Fine Arts Aldine English. 

D wight*8 Journal of Music « 

Fl iegende Blaetter German. 

Harper's Weekly English. 

Hearth and Home << 

Illustrated London News << 

lUustrirte Zeitung German. 

Eladderadatsch *< 

Leslie's Illustrated Weekly English. 

Peters' Ulusical Monthly « 

Punch " 

(Jeber Land und Meer ..German. 

Zeitschrift f. bild. Kunst <« 

Jnyeniles Boys of England English. 

Boys owiu Magazine..... « 

Leslie's Boys and Girls « 

Little Corporal <• 

N ursery <* 

Oliver Optic's Magazine <* 

St. Nicholas " 

Young Gentleman's Magazine « 

S. General Science A Useftil Arts.... American Artisan <* 

'* Historical Record •* 

<* Journal of Science and Arts, ** 
PoggendorTs Annalen d. Physik n. 

Chemie German. 

Army and Navy Journal English. 

Boston Journal of Chemistry '< 

Bulletin de la Soci4t6 Franklin French. 

Freemason English . 

Globus German. 

Iron English. 

Journal of Applied Chemistry « 

" of the Franklin Institute « 

*' of Speculative Philosophy..... <* 

Mines, Metals, and Arts '* 

Nature " 

Official Gazette U. S. Patent Office <* 

Our Dumb Animals *< 

Paris Academic d. Sciences Comptes 

Rendus French. 

Patent Right Gazette English. 

Petermann's Greogr. Mittheilungen.... German. 

Polytechnisches Journal « 

Popular Science, Monthly English. 

Publishers' Circular *< 

*' Weekly « 

Science Gossip ** 

Scientiflc American <* 

Weather Chronicle << 

" Maps " 

" Review " 

Workshop *< 

4. Agriculture American Agriculturist << 

" Homestead « 

Cultivator and Country Gent '* 

111. Journal of Agriculture << 

Live Stock Journal " 
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7\ible Ckut, Name. Language. 

Commerce and Statistica Bankers' Magazine Engliah. 

Jonr. of Statistical Society ** 

U. S. Bureau of Statistics " 

Monthly Reports " 

Western Insurance Review, ** 

Engineering and Architecture.... Allgemeine Bauzeitung ...Grerman. 

American BuUder English. 

Annalesdes Fonts and Chaussees.... French. 

Architect English. 

Builder " 

BuUding News. " 

Chicago Railway Review '* 

Engineer " 

Engineering ** 

Engineering and Mining Journal ....... ** 

Nouvelles Annales de la Constniction.. French. 
Oi^gan f. d. Fortschritte d. Eisenbahn. 

wesens .German. 

Railroad Gazette English. 

Revue generaie de P Architecture French. 

Van Nostrand's Engineering Magazine, English. 
Zeitsohriftd.OesterreichiBchenVereins, German 

Zeitaohrift f. Bauwesen ** 

5. Medicine American Journal of Obstetrica English. 

" ♦• of Med. Sciences... ** 

Beale'B Archives '' 

Braithwaite'B Retrospect " 

Medico-Chirurgical Review " 

" " TransacUons " 

Hahnemannian Monthly..... ** 

HaU's Journal of Health ** 

Lendon Lancet ** 

Medical Investigator «< 

'* News and Library <* 

Missouri Clinical Record ** 

" Dentel Journal <« 

New York Medical Journal « 

Practitioner <* 

Journal of Microscopieal Science. *' 

8t. Louis Medical and Surg- Journal... *< 

Theology Bibliotheca Sacra •* 

Christian Register *< 

Christian Statesman *' 

Church News <• 

Independent ** 

New Church Independent ** 

New Jerusalem Messenger *' 

Presbyterian Quarterly ** 

Religious Magazine ** 

Unitarian Review *• 

«. Education American Educat Monthly <« 

<* Journal of Education... *< 

Amerikanische Schulzeltung German. 

Common School Journal English. 

Educationist <* 

Illinois Schoolmaster '< 

Iowa School Journal « 

Journal of Education (Quebec) ** 
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TcMe, Class, Name, Languoffe, 

6. Education Kansas Ed no. Monthly English. 

London Eduo. Times ** 

Magazinf. Paedagogik German. 

Michigan Teacher English. 

Mmneeota Teacher *^ 

National Normal....... ** 

• " Teacher " 

Nebraska ♦* •• 

N. T. State Ednc. Journal •* 

Normal, Monthly...^ *< 

Paedagogisches Archi? German. 

Pennsylvania School JoumaL English. 

School Board Chronicle (London) *< 

School Reports ** 

University Missourian ** 

y oiksschul A*eund ■ German. 

Western (St. Louis) English. 

An index to the periodicals is placed at the entrance of the 
hall ; the more valuable periodicals are kept at the desk on the 
northern end of the hall, where an assistant of the library super- 
intends the order in the reading room. 



The Art Society, 

Which is permanently connected with the Library, has placed its 
collection of 151 autotypes in this hall, whose southern back 
ground is occupied by the statue of the Venus of Milo, the Dying 
Gladiator, and other classic statuary, while six large cases full of 
minerals, arms, petrefacts, and a few animals, form a nucleus of 
what may yet become a great natural cabinet. 

The Scientific and Technical societies which have joined the 
Library, have deposited their books in the same, and secure the 
purchase of new books and periodicals for their specialties through 
the communication of their officers with the officers of the Board. 
In this manner the Public School Library has become 

*d Practical American University^ 

which gives mental food for the intellectual wants of all classes, 
trades, occupations, sexes, and ages. 

The field of usefulness of the Library being thus extended, its 
primitive object of a library for school children was changed, its 
scope enlarged, so that at present it aims to constitute the de- 
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pository of the intellectual treasures for the reference, study, and 
amusement of all classes of the community. The financial re- 
sources of the Library were not found adequate to this great 
object, and in order to increase them, the consent and approval 
of the School Board having first been obtained, and the active 
co-operation of the representatives of St. Louis County secured, 
the following library law was urged before and passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Missouri : 

**AN ACT to authorize the Board of President and Directors 
of the St. Louis Public Schools to maintain a free public library 
and reading rooms. 

''Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, as follows : 

''Section 1. The 'Board of President and Directors of the 
St. Louis Public Schools' is hereby authorized to appropriate, 
out of its annual income, for the maintenance of a public library 
and reading room with or without branches, which shall be free 
for purposes of reading and reference, under such rules and regu- 
lations as said Board may, from time to time, prescribe, such 
sum as in their discretion may be proper. 

"Sbc. 2. This act to take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

"Approved, March 27th, 1874." 

Under this law the School Board of St. Louis has the legal 
authority to provide for all the wants of the Library. It may be 
stated here, as a noteworthy fact, that the library law had the 
general consent and support of all parties in the School Board, aa 
well as in the legislature, proving that the desire for the mainte- 
nance of a public library upon the most liberal and general basis, 
emanates from one of the settled convictions of our community. 
In consequence of this law, the library was opened free to the 
public, everybody being at liberty to consult its large collections of 
books, periodicals, and papers in the library hall and reading room. 

The feature of Library 

MemberBhip 

has nevertheless been retained; it confers the additional right of 
taking out books for home use, and of voting at the annual elec- 
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tions for seven out of the sixteen members of the Board of Mana- 
gers. But as the fee is only one dollar for three months, and 
twelve dollars paid in this manner within four jears entitles any 
one to a life membership, it is evident that this membership is 
within reach of parties of very limited means. 

The total membership for the year was as follows : 

Life members 1,935 

Perpetual memberships, (High School) 30 

Temporary pay subscribers 2,188 

Free Evening School members 1,324 



Total 6,477 

Number of new members registered during the year 1 ,536 

Number of life membership certificates issued 326 

For the use of these members and the reading public at the 
hall, the library contained at the commencement of this fiscal 
year, besides the periodicals and newspapers already referred to, 
the following number of books : 

Regular Library 25,878 vols. 

Collection of duplicates 933 *^ 

Academy of Science 3,500 '^ 

Duplicates not in circulation 2, 135 * ' 

Unbound periodicals 1,110 ** 



Total 33,566 vols. 

To this were added during the year : 

Regular Library, by purchase 2,076 vols. 

Regular Library, by donation 224 ^ ^ 

Regular Library, periodicals bound 59 ' * 

Total for regular library 2,359 ' * 

Collection of duplicates 692 ^' 



Total additions for the year, (9 per cent.) 2,951 ' * 

Total of books. May 1st, 1874 36,507 vols. 

473 pamphlets, presented to the library during the year, are 
not contained in the above account. 

The additions of books to the regular library divide, as to 
contents : 
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V 



1. Scientific : 

a. Philosophy 40 Yols. 

b. History and traycls 99 ** 

«. Theology 32 •' 

d. Social and political science 103 *^ 

e. Natural science and useful arts- • • • 168 '^ 

/. Medicine 211 " 

g. Fine arts and poetry 130 ** 

A. Literary Miscellany 118 ** 

i. Cyclopedias and periodicals 53 « 

954 Yols. or 42.6 per cent. 

2. Juveniles 333 '* 14.1 ** 

3. Novels ...1,072 " 43.3 " 

Total 2,359 vols. 100 per cent. 

As to difference of language, there were bought : 

En^jlish 1 ,759 vols. 

German 583 * ' 

Different other languages 17 ^^ 

Total 2,359 *' 

The unusually large proportion of juvenile books and novels 
added during this year was the consequence of many standard 
novels, such as Bulwer's, Dickens', Thackeray's, Hawthorne's, 
and of juveniles, Oliver Optic's, Eellogg's, Algers', and 
others, having been worn out, had to be replaced ; besides this, 
the first and only large invoice of German standard novels is 
included in this account. However, as novels and juveniles are 
comparatively the cheapest books, the expenditure for this year's 
addition shows entirely different proportions from the account by 
numbers. 



The Expenditure for Books 

divided as to subjects, and added this year, shows : 

For scientific books $1,131 88 or 62 per cent. 

For Juveniles 191 18 10.5 ** 

For novels 601 70 27.5 '' 

ToUl $1,824 76 lOO" ** 
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Cireulationm 

It has been stated before, that the 5,477 members of the 
Library had at their disposal 36,507 vols. Of these they made 
use to the extent of 106,495 issues, namely: 

15 per cent in the Library Beading Room. 

11 ** from Ck>UectioB of Duplicates, home use. 

74 *' reg^ular Library for home use. 



100 



(& 



According to subjects, the issue for home use was divided as 
follows : 

Philosophy eW 

History and Travels 6,819 

Theology 066 

Social and Political Science 807 

Natural Science and Art 3,955 

line Art and Poetry 2,693 

Literary Miscellany 2,373 

Periodicals 1,209 

ToUl Scientific 19,210 or 245 per cent. 

Juveniles 17,390or22.0 '* 

Novels 42,106 or 53.5 " 

78,786 100. " 

Of books used in the Library there were : 

Novels 1 ,760 vols, or 11 per cent. 

Juveniles 2,724 '* 17 " 

Scientific 11,329 " 72 '* 

A comparison by subjects of the issues for Library and Home 
use, discloses the memorable fact, that while in the issue for 
home use, scientific works do not even foot up to 50 per cent, of 
the number of novels issued, in the use at the Library, which is 
opened to the public at large, the novels used constitute only six 
per cent, of the scientific works read. 

The Issue of Oerman Books 

constitutes six per cent, of all books taken out, while considering 
the issue of German books separately, the novels preponderate 
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to the rate of 55 per cent, of i^U German books taken oat for 
home use. 



The Opening of the Library on Sundays 

has been continued this year with the best of results, the reading 
room being almost continually filled with quiet assiduous readers, 
while the issue for library use shows the great preponderance of 
65 per cent, for Sundays against 85 per cent, for week days. 



System of Duplicate Charging. 

In order to prevent, as far as possible, the loss of books, a 
system was adopted in January of this year by which every book 
loaned out is charged at once upon two slips (one white, the 
other yellow). The yellow slip is placed in- front of the 
member's card, and removed therefrom on the return of the book. 
The white slips are placed in a box, whence they taken once a day 
and distributed into pigeon-holes representing the dates at which 
the books should be returned. As the yellow slips are removed 
from the borrower's cards, the corresponding white slips are can- 
celled ; hence, the white slips remaining in the pigeon-hole 
represent each day what books are being detained beyond time. 
Postal card notices are first mailed to the delinquent borrowers, 
and all books not returned within two weeks after being due are 
sent for by a messenger. 

ROBERT J. ROMBAUER, 
JNO. J. BAILEY, President. 

Librarian. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 



In the appendix — ^pages Ixxiii-cxlv — will be found the course 
of study, as revised for this year. In the report of the Principal 
of the Normal School for this year will be found a detailed 
account of the course of study for the Normal School. 

The Kinder^rturten. 

The experiment of establishing a Kindergarten in South St. 
Louis, which I mentioned in my last report, has progressed 
favorably, and the Board have resolved to establish others the 
coming year in the Everett and DivoU schools. 

At my request Miss Blow, to whose gratuitous services the 
establishment and success of the present Kindergarten are due, 
has written me the following report of the aims and prospects of 
the enterprise under her direction : 

Report of the Director of the Des Peres Kindergarten. 

Wm. T. Harris, SupU Pxiblic Schools^ St. Louis. 

Sir, — The increasing interest in Primary Education is a signifi- 
cant fact of the times. We are coming to realize more fully every 
day that early jmpressions are all-powerful in shaping character 
and determining the bent of the mind, and to feel that if we are 
ever to have a truly philosophic system of education its founda- 
tions must be laid broad and deep during the first years of child- 
hood. But what we admit theoretically, we find difiicult to 
realize practically ; — we know better what ought to be done for 
the children than how to do it, — the objects of early education 
have been defined, but its methods have never been satisfactorily 
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settled; and, so, many candid thinkers weighing the possibilities 
of good against the chances of evil, still feel that the safest plan 
is to trust to nature, and to give children no definite intellectual 
training until the time cornea when they must learn to read, write 
and cipher. 

Now it is precisely in the question of method, that Froebel is 
Bupeiior to other educational reformers. I do not agree with 
those Kindergarten enthoBiastB who can see no light but what 
comes from their own sun. I do not think Froebel has announced 
any principles which are not at; least implied in the writings of 
other philosophic educators, but I do feel that he has shown great 
originality and wonderful insight in his application of principles, 
and that his answer to the question, " How shall we best meet 
the necessities of the child?" is the most complete and compre- 
bensive which has yet been given. 

The experiment of a Kindergarten in the Des Peres school was 
inaugurated with a view to testing the practical effects of Froe- 
bel's system. In the summer of 1873, the room was assigned 
by the Cjchooi Bourd for this purpose, and the Kindergarten 
was openeii on the first Monday of September of same year. 
There were entered on the first day twenty children, and this 
number was soon increased to forty-two, the total number which 
the size of the room justified me in receiving. In September, 
1874, the Kindergarten was re-opened and as nearly all the chil- 
dren belonging the previous year were immediately re-entered, the 
lack of room prevented the formation of new classes. In De- 
cember, a second room in the Des Peres School was assigned to 
the Kindergarten and forty-five new scholars were entered with- 
in a few weeks. The whole number enrolled up to present date 
is ninety, the actual number belonging, seventy-five. These 
children range from seven anil a half, to three years of age, so that 
an opportunity is afforded of illustrating the system of Froebel 
in all its phases. 

I can urge no argument in favor of the Kindergarten, stronger 
than a comparison of the results thus far obtained, with the 
feftTs expressed by friends and the objections made by opponents 
»t the beginning of the enterprise. 

I. It wu said that it would be impossible to collect a sufficient 
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number of children to justify the expense of the school. The 
fact that no books are used in the Kindergarten, would, it was 
thought, create an unwillingness on the part of parents to send 
children of six years of age, while children of three and four 
could not be sufficiently interested to be made reliable scholars. 

Experience has proved both these fears without foundation. 
The smaller children show a constantly increasing interest in 
their work, and cry so bitterly when kept at home, that their 
mothers send them regularly in self-defense, while all the parents 
whose children of six years of age were in the Kindergarten last 
year, re-entered them this year, and seem only anxious that the 
training they are receiving may be continued as long as possi- 
ble. In addition to this fact, I may state that I am constant- 
ly solicited to enter new children, six, seven and even eight 
years of age. 

n. It was urged that with such small children it would be im- 
possible to s: cure regular attendance. The average attendance 
at the Des Feres Kindergarten is ninety-five per cent. , which I 
am informed is better than the average attendance in primary 
rooms. 

m. It was objected that children trained in a Kindergarten 
would thereby be unfitted for ordinary primary work. In answer 
to this, I need only state, that a class of nine children now seven- 
and-a-half years old, who were in the Kindergarten last year, 
have learned in two quarters to read fluently in the Second 
Reader — that they have also learned to write well, and that they 
show an aptitude for numbers, which several experienced teachers 
have assured me, is really remarkable 

IV. Finally, fears were expressed in some quarters, that 
children might be injured by the physical exercises of the Kinder- 
garten. The facts prove that the reverse is true. There have 
thus far been no deaths among the children connected with the 
Kindergarten, and there has been but one case of serious illness, 
while I am informed by many of the parents, that the health of 
their children has steadily improved since their entrance into 
the school, and I can myself bear witness to a most marked de- 
velopment of physical strength and grace among the scholars. 

If these facts are of any value, they practically dispose of 
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the objections uBually urged against the KinJergarten. The 
quesiion remains, " What positive udvantages may be claimed for 
the syBCem, and what definite, intellectual and moral effects does it 
produce. The peculiar characteristic of Froebel's method, lies 
in the vital connection of all its details with each other, and with 
the genera! law upon which they are all based. No single gift or 
occupation of the Kindergarten is isolated ; all have their force 
and significance through their relation to each other. Each new 
gift fulSUs the promise of ita predecessor, and implies the 
possibilities which are to be realized in its successor, and the law 
whicli the child learns through one occupation, he soon sees may 
be applied to all. The constant repetitiou of the same fact, 
under different forms, impresses it sharply upon the mind, and the 
constant application of the same principle to different facts, gives 
breadth and comprehensiveness to thought. The Impressions 
thus received, and the thoughts thus developed, are in each 
successive stage, ultimatedin creative action. With given mathe- 
matical forms, the child is encouraged to produce harmonious com- 
binations ; the figures made with his blocks, he soon repeats with 
sticks, in druwiog, or in the patterns designed for sewing, and 
each fresh element of knowledge is made the basis of a new in- 
vention. Tlie practical result of this training is, that children gain 
at once exactness of thought and freedom of the imagination ; 
that they become at once analytic and creative, and while laying 
the best possible foundation for mathematics, the facts of form, 
and relations of number with which they are constantly occupied, 
serve also to harmoniously develope the assthelic nature. Thus, a 
balanced growth is attained, which cannot, I believe, be so well 
secured by anv other system, and the importance of which can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

The chief moral effects of the Kindergarten, as of schools la 
general, result principally from the personal character of iha 
teacher and from the coTitact of the children with each other. The 
advantage of the Kindergarten over the ordinary primary room 
lies in the fact that children between three and six years of agr 
are far more easily influenced than at any later period, while at 
the same time the teacher comes more directly in contact with 
each child, than is possible in a regular school. The relation of 
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the children to each other is also made peculiarly sympathetic, by 
the social lunch which all take sitting together at litde tables, — 
by the games in which the pleasant bearing of each child is 
necessary to the general enjoyment, and by interest in the com- 
mon occupations in which all engage. 

A great incidental advantage of the Kindergarten, is the effect 
of the occupations in forming habits of cleanlinesss and neatness. 
The children learn to come with clean hands, because they want 
to do clean work, and I believe that in a properly conducted 
Eandergarten a persistently untidy child is an impossibility. In 
the Des Peres Kindergarten the results in this direction have 
been so marked that strangers visiting the school have failed to 
detect any difference of class among the scholars, and have refused 
to believe that any of the children could originally have been 
unwashed and neglected. 

A feature of FroebePs system whose importance has, thus far, 
not been adequately realized, is the preparation it affords for all 
kinds of manual labor. The occupations give delicacy and pre- 
cision of touch, and produce great pliability in the muscles of 
the hand, while the fact that the children work intelligently,— 
always obeying some fixed law or embodying some original idea, 
creates that love of work, which in later life changes it from a 
curse to a blessing. 

Personally, however, I feel that the strongest claim of the 
Kindergarten is the happiness it produces. If we can create 
in children a love for work, we shall have no difficulty in 
making them persistently industrious, — if we can make chil- 
dren love intellectual effort, we shall prolong habits of study 
beyond school years, — and if we can insure to children every 
day four hours of pleasurable activity without excitement, we 
lay a strong foundation for a calm, contented and cheerful dis- 
position. 

No characteristic of the age in which we live, is more strik- 
ing than the sadness which broods over the minds of its deep- 
est thinkers, and no necessity in education is greater than to 
correct the exaggerated introspective tendency from which much 
of this unhappiness arises. In the Kindergarten a healthful 
direction is given to thought, a strong interest in external 
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things is created, and while individuality is deyeloped, pre-occu- 
pation with self is discoaraged. Insensibly, the children get 
into the habit of being happy, and I believe lay up a capital 
stock of good spirits, good nerves, and practical common sense, 
which will make them strong to bear the trials, and solve the 
doubts that life is sure to bring. 

Respectfully, 

S. B. BLOW. 



ORGANIZATION. 



Two years ago I expressed my conviction that the progress of 
enlightened public sentiment on the subject of school discipline 
would lead to an utter abolition of the use of the rod in school. 
I said : 

^* In this connection it is worthy of remark that the system of 
corporal punishment generally employed is likely to go out of 
use altogether before the close of the century. Any review of 
its history will convince one of this. The sense of honor is de- 
veloped earlier and earlier with each succeeding generation, and 
corporal punishment should give place to punishments of honor 
as soon as this sense developes. Honor is the feeling of the 
recognition of one's essentiality on the part of the community. 
To be deprived of this recognition is a keen suffering to most 
American youth above the age to enter school. Suspension 
from school is a means of punishment based on the sense of 
honor in pupil and parent, aiid also on the desire of the latter 
for the culture of his child. Municipal authority in the shape of 
truant and vagrant regulations must be relied on to supplement a 
mild school discipline, and special reform schools, in which the 
spirit of military discipline prevails, will train into mechanical 
habits of obedience those who are morally too weak for the com- 
mon school." 

In Chicago, where more progress has been made in securing 
discipline by "mild means than in iiny other large city, ^' corporal 
punishment is permitted but not practised." Not over six cases 
in all occurred in that city the past year. Superintendent Pickard, 
who has been the soul of this great reform, reports the following 
results : 
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*' Order is as good as erer before. 

Obedience has been prompt and cheerful. 

Willful disobedience and malicious conduct have been less fre- 
quent than ii. an; previous year. 

Suspensions for misconduct, wbicb the advocates of corporal 
punishment so much di'ead,have diminished under the trial." 

He shows that suspensions for miscondunt for the past year 
numbered only one per day to each 24,000 pupils, while before 
the experiment the average for seven years had been one to 
14,000 pupils. He remarks further, in regard to this subject: 

" With some, time is made an important element in the decision 
of the questiou uf corporal punishment, since, it is claimed, tha 
use of the rod >)t<<rienB the time requisite for discipline, it is 
desirable that ii he used so that the time saved may be spent upon 
recitation, ai(d tluTitjy great good be accomplished. This argu- 
ment ignores tiniiviv ime great end of education — the cultivating 
of a self-determining power on the part of the child. If it 
requires mure time to make the child realize his individuality and 
to secure from him action controlled byinner, rather than by outer 
forces, and at the same time action consistent with the good of 
every other individual of equal importance with himself, the man 
who looks to ultimate rather than immediate results, will gladly 
accept the condition. The search for the means best adapted to 
the direction of energy, which from some cause or another has 
started out upon a wrong course, will reveal to the teacher many 
helps to the cultivation of the self- directing power of his other 
pupils. Witnesses of obedience secured by the use of physical 
force are seldom improved by the spectacle ; many are injured by 
It. A wayward spirit checked, guided, and made to serve a 
noble end through influences whose worth all recognize, secures 
the respect of all his better associates, and they are made better 
still by the sympathy and aid given him." 

The number of suspcneionii for absence in Chicago the past 
yew was 3,554, or one to each — or rather more than one case 
per day to each 2,000 pupils in attendance. The numi 
suspensions for misconduct was 256. 

The total number of suspensions is the St. Louis 
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the past year, is 614, of which I think about one half were for 
miscondact. 

We have had bat very few cases of corporal punishment, when 
compared with former years, but still the number is quite large 
when brought together. In the last two years the largest num- 
ber of cases during a quarter of ten weeks was 1,598, and the 
smallest number, 631 ; while our general average is now about 
1,000 cases per quarter for 25,000 pupils. This makes one case 
a day, for each 1,250 pupils, being only one case in two days for 
each twelve -room school. Sixteen years ago there was one 
hundred^times this amount, pro-rata. 

There is, however, a large number of abandoned youth grow- 
ing up in our city, that our schools do not reach, and cannot 
reach without doing positive injury to the other children under 
their charge. Provision for this class of youth is a matter that 
needs attention on the part of the city The worst ones are for 
the most part half orphan children, and in some instances child- 
ren of parents whose duties call them away from home, on the 
river, or in mercantile business, or whose minds are too much 
engrossed with great cares, to attend to the proper discipline of 
their children. Two or three grades of institutions where un- 
ruly and dissolute children could be confined and made to 
learn a trade, would be, perhaps, the best remedy. Such child- 
dren could be sent to these institutions upon application of 
parents or guardians, or by due process of law for vagrancy. 

I do not think that this number of abandoned youth has in- 
creased except for reasons due to the civil war. Very many half 
orphans were then occasioned, and the return of the soldiery to 
their homes brings in a contaminating element derived from the 
camp which shows itself in the corruption prevalent among the 
most spirited and wayward of our youth. 



With this presentation of the condition of the schools, this 
report is respectfully submitted. 

WM. T. HARMS, 

Superintendent . 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM THE STATE SCHOOL LAW AM) FROM THE 
STATE CONSTITUTION. 

pEOyiSIOHB THAT APPLT To THB Sx. L0DI8 PUBUC StSOOLS. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND. [ 

From what Sources Derived, 
Sbctiok T4. There ia hereby created a public school fund. th« 
finnufll income of which shall be applied as hereafter directed. 
The proceeds of all lands that have been or may be hereafter 
granted by the United States to this State, and not otherwise 
appropriated by this Stale or the United States, also all moneys, 
stocks, bonds, lands or other property now belonging to any fund 
for the purpose of education, (except wherein the vested rights of 
townships, coanties, cities or towns would be infringed), also the 
net proceeds of the State tobacco warehouse, and of all sales of 
lands and other property atid effects that may uccrue to the Stute 
by escheat, or for sale of estrays, or for unclaimed (iividends or 
distributive shares of the estates of deceased persons, or from 
fines, penalties or forfeitures; also, any proceeds from the sales 
of public lands which may hare been or hereafter may be paid 
over to this State (if Congress wilt consent to such appropria- 
tion); also, all other grants, gifts or devises that have been or 
hereafter may be made to this State, and not otherwise appro- 
priated by the terms of the grant, gift or devise ; the proceed! ' 
«f which, whenever realized, shall be invested, under the super- 
vision of the Board of Education, in bonds of the United States, 
the income of which, together with twenty-five per cent, of the 
State revenue, shall be applied annually to the support of tbs 
public schools and university provided for in this act, to be 
divided and appropriated as hereinafter provided. 
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PROTECTION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Sbc. 101. Every person who shall willfully injure or destroy 
any building used as a school-house, or for other educational 
purposes, or any furniture, fixtures or apparatus thereto belong- 
ing, or who shall deface, mar or disfigure any such building, 
furniture or fixture, by writing, painting, cutting or pasting 
thereon any likeness, figures, words or device, shall be fined in a 
sum double the value of any such buildings, furniture or apparatus 
so destroyed, and shall be fined in a sum not less than ten nor 
more than fifty dollars for each offense, for writing, painting, 
cutting or pasting in any such building, furniture or fixtures, any 
such words, figures, likeness, or device, to be recovered by civil 
proceeding in any court of competent jurisdiction ; and the 
punishment provided in this section to be in addition to, and not 
in lieu of, the punishment provided by the statute regulating 
crimes and punishments for such offenses. Any subdistrict, 
township or county clerk, county superintendent or county treas- 
urer, or other officer, who shall persistently neglect or refuse to 
perform any duty or duties pertaining to his office under this act, 
shall be regarded as guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject to a 
fine not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, in any 
court of law in this State having competent jurisdiction. 



APPORTIONMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Basis and Time of Apportionment. 

Sec. 94. The State Superintendent of Public Schools shall, 
annually, in the month of March, apportion the public school 
fund applied for the benefit of public schools among the different 
counties, upon the enumeration and returns made to his office, 
and shall certify the amount so apportioned to the State Audi- 
tor, also to the county clerk of each county, stating from what 
source the same is derived, which said sum the several county 
treasurers shall retain in their respective county treasuries 
from the State funds ; and the county clerks shall, annually, 
and immediately after their annual settlement with the county 



' weaiSrers oF their respective couniies, according to the enumer- 
atiim and returns in their offices, proceed to apportion the 
school funds for their respective counties ; and no township or 
other diBtrict, city, or town wiiicb shall have failed to make and 
return such eDumeratioti, shall be entitled to receive any portion 
of the public school funds ; nnd in making such distribution, 
each county clerk shall apportion all moneys collected on the 
tax duplicate of any townships, for the use of schools, to such 
townships : all moneys received from the State Treasurer, and 
:ill moneys on account of ioterest of the funds accruing from the 
sale of section sixteen, or other lands in lieu thereof, to the 
congreaaionul townships and parts of congressional townships to 
which such land belonged ; and all other moneys for the use of 
schools in the county, and not otherwise appropriated by law, 
to the proper township ; and he shall, immediately after making 
such apportionment, enter the same in a book to be kept for 
that purpose, and shall furnish the township clerks, and those of 
cities or villages, as the case may be, each with a copy of said 
apportionment, and order the county treasurer to place auch 
amount to the ci'eilit of the township, city, or town entitled to 
receive the same : Provided, further, That no subdistrict, 
city, or town that shall have failed to uITord the children thereof 
the privilege of n free school for at least three months during the 
year for which disiribution is made, shall be entitled to any 
portion of the public school fund for that year. 

EXFLANATIOS BY STATE SCI'BRINTKSUKNT. 
8KCTIOS W: 

(o) The apportiounient In each year \t based on the eniinieratlOB J 
nied Uitliu State Stip«rlnii>n(]eiit*SDlflcc Id November In theprovlouaye&r, 

(b) No part of thu 8tate, count)', or township achool fhnd ci 
used to ujakn up dedclts in tlie eatimatea of any former year. 

(c) These fuuda can Ije used only to pay teaohera' wajtes. 

(d) No part of tlioae fiinds fan be legally dlstrll»uteil to any 
ihlp.r'— — " -"' ■-'-■- ' — ■--' — ■■--' 



county, township, oliy. town. 
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\t that the three 

ing Oi« year in 

II which ihc upportlu lime lit is made. 



which the enumeration was laken. 
■Axa. 96: 

These due* and pi'imltlus are to become a part of the permanent 
school fUnd, and must not he used to meet the current expeuses of " ~ 
year. [See Sec, 74] 
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Duiies of County Clerk. 
Skc. 95. The eaid county clerk shall collect, or cause to be 
collected, the fines and penalties and all other moneys for school 
purposes in his county, and pay the same over to the county 
treasurer, on account of the public school fund ; and he shall 
inspect all accounts of interest for section sixteen and other 
school lands, whether the interest is paid by the State or by the 
debtors, and take all the proper measures to secure to each towD- 
ship its full amouDt of school funds. 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 

SscTtow 1. The Township Boards of Education of this State, 
in their respective townships, and the several other Boards of 
Education, and the trustees and directors of schools, or other 
officers having authority in the premises, in each city or incor- 
porated village, shall be and they are hereby authorized and 
required to establish, within their respectve jurisdiction, one or 
more separate schools for colored children, when the whole num- 
ber, by enumeration, exceeds fifteen, so as to afford them the 
advantages and privileges of ti common school education ; and all 
such schools so establislied for colored children shall be under the 
control and management of the Board of Education, or other 
Bchool officers, who have in charge the educational intereata of the 
other schools ; but in case the average number of colored children 
in attendance shall be less than ten for any cne month, it shall be 
tbe duty of said Board of Education or other school officers to 
discontinue said school or schools for any period not exceeding six 
months at any one time ; and if the number of colored children 
shall be less than ten, the Board of Education shall reserve the 
money raised on the number of said colored children, and the 
money so reserved shall be appropriated as they may deem proper 
for the education of such colored children : Provided, That 
whenever, in the opinion of any Board of Education of any town- 
ship or townships, or incorporated towns, the educational interests 
of the colored children will be promoted thereby, then such board 
or boards shall be and they are hereby authorized to form one 
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school district hy the union of two or more school districts or eub- 
diBtricts, or one of each, for the purpose of establishing a separate 
school for colored children. Any district so formed shall be under 
the control and management of a Boud of Education to be com- 
posed of the presidents of the Boards of Education residing in 
such districts : Provided, There shall he three or more ; but if 
the number be less than three, then the deficiency shall be mide up 
by au election at the time other school ofBcers shall be elected in 
gnch districts, as provided by law. It shall be the duty of the 
Board of Education for any district so formed to keep up a school 
in such district the same number of months that other schools are 
required by law to be kept up in the territory included in such 
district, and for this purpose to rent or cause to be erected a school 
building in such place within such district as shall best subserve 
the interest of the colored children therein, and to this end such 
board is hereby invested with the same authority to raise the 
necessary funds as is by law conferred on the Boards of Educa- 
tion in incorporated towns. In all other respects the terms and 
advantages of said schools shall be equal to others of the same 
grade in their respective townships, cities and villages, and the 
township boards may, in their respective townships, admit into 
the schools provided for in this section, persons over twenty-one 
years of age. [March 1, 1869.] 



PUBLIC SAFETY. 

Section 1. All the doors for ingress and egress to and from 
all public school-houses and other public buildings, and also o{ 
all theatres, assembly rooms, hulls, churches, factories with more 
than twenty employees, and all other buildings or places of pubtio 
resort whatever, where people are wont to assemble, excepting 
school-houses or churches of one room on the ground floor, which 
shall hereafter be erected, together with all :hose heretofore 
erected, and which are still in use as such public buildings or 
places of resort, shall be so hung us to open outwardly from the 
audience rooms, bolls or workshops of such buildings or places, 
Provided, That said doors may bo hung on double-jointed hingea, 
BO OS to open with equal ease outwardly and inwardly, 



ited hingea, i 
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Sbg. 2. Any architect, superintendent, or other person or 
persons, or body corporate, who may have charge of the erection, 
or may have the control or custody of any of the said buildings 
or places of resort mentioned in section one of this act, who shall 
refuse or fail to comply with the provisions of said first section 
within six months from the passage of this act, in cases of said 
buildings or places aforesaid, which have been heretofore erected, 
and before the completion or occupation for said purposes of any 
of said buildings or places now in process of erection, shall, on 
proof of such refusal or failure before any court of competent 
jurisdiction, be adjudged to be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
punished by a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, which said fine shall be collected as is now 
provided by law for the collection of fines in such cases, and 
when collected shall be paid into and become a part of the public 
school fund of the county or city or mcorporated town in which 
said misdemeanor was committed. [March 9, 1872.] 



AN ACT 



In relation to the qualifications of the Directors of the St. Louis Public 

Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri y as follows : 

Section 1. No Director of the St. Louis Public Schools shall 
be directly or indirectly interested in contracts for building or 
repairing school-houses, nor in furnishing supplies to the schools, 
and any Director becoming so interested shall be immediately 
suspended by the President of the Board, who shall notify the 
Board of Directors of such fact, whereupon the Board of Direc- 
tors shall, as soon as practicable, convene to hear and determine 
the same, and if by a two-third vote of the Board of Directors 
he be found so interested, he shall be immediately dismissed 
from the Board, and the President shall issue a proclamation for 
an election to fill the vacancy. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved March 24, 1870. 
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GoDstitution and Amendment of the State of Missouri 

IN REGARD TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



ARTICLE IX. 



EDUCATION. 



Section 1. A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 
being essential to the preservation of the rights and liberties of 
the people, the General Assembly shall establish and maintain 
free schools for the gratuitous instruction of all persons in this 
State between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

Sec. 2. Separate schools may be established for children of 
African descent. All funds provided for the support of public 
schools shall be appropriated in proportion to the number of 
children, without regard to color. 

Sec. 3. The supervision of public instruction shall be vested 
in a '^ Board of Education," whose powers and duties shall be 
prescribed by law. A Superintendent of Public Schools, who 
shall be the President of the Board, shall be elected by the qual- 
ified voters of the State. He shall possess the qualifications of 
a State Senator, and hold his office for the term of four years, 
and shall perform such duties, and receive such compensation, as 
may be prescribed by law. The Secretary of State and Attor- 
ney-General shall be ex officio members, and, with the Superin- 
tendent compose said Bourd of Education. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall also establish and main- 
tain a State University, with departments for instruction in 
teaching, in agriculture, and in natural science, as soon as the 
public school fund will permit. 

Sec. 5. The proceeds of all lands that have been or hereafter 
may be granted by the United States to this State, and not other- 
wise appropriated by this State or the United States ; also, all 
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moneys, Btocka, bonds, lands, and other property now belonging 
to any fund for purposes of education ; also, tbe net proceeils of 
all Bales of lands and other property and effects that may accrue 
to the State by escheat, or from sales of eatraya, or from un- 
claimed dividends, or distributive shares of the estates of deceased 
persons, or from fines, penalties and forfeitures ; also, any pro- 
ceeiis of tbe sales of the public lands which may have been or 
hereafter may be paid over to this State (if Congress will con- 
sent to such appropriation ); also, all other grants, gifts or deyises 
that have been or hereafter may be made to this State, and not 
otherwise appropriated by the terms of the grant, gift or devise, 
shall be securely invested and sacredly preserved as a public 
school fund ; the annual income of which fund, together with ao 
much of the ordinary revenue of the State as may be necessary, 
shall be faithfully appropriated for establishing and maintaining 
the free schools and tbe university in this article provided for, 
and for no other uses or purposes whatsoever. 

Sec, 6. No part of the public school fund shall ever be in- 
vested in the stock, or bonds, or other obligations of any State, 
or of any county, city, town or corporation. The stock of the 
Bank of the State of Missouri now held for school purposes, and 
all other stocks belonging to any school or university fund, shall 
be sold, in such manner and at such time as the General Assembly 
may prescribe ; and the proceeds thereof, and the proceeds of the 
sales of any lands or other property which now belong or may 
hereafter belong to said school fund, may be invested in the 
bonds of the United States. All county school funds shall be 
loaned upon good and suEGcient unencumbered real estate secu- 
rity, with persona! security in addition thereon, 

Skc. 7. No township or school district shall receive any por- 
tion of the public school fund, unless a free school shall have 
been kept therein for not leas than three months during the year 
for which distribution thereof is made. The General Assembly 
shall have power to require, by law, that every child of sufficient 
mental and physical ability shaii attend ihe public schools, during 
the period between the ages of five and eighteen yeare, for a term 
equivalent to sixteen months, unless educated by other means. 

Sbc. 8. In case the public school fund shall be insufficient lo 
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eiiBtaiii a free school at least four months in every year in each 
school district in this State, the Genera! Assembly may provide, 
by law, for the raising of such Ueficiency, by levying a tax on 
all the taxable property io each county, township, or school 
district, as they may deem proper. 

Ssc. 9. The General Assembly shall, as far as it can be done 
without infringing upon vested rights, reduce all lands, moneys, 
and other property used or held for school purposes, in the vari- 
ons counties o£ this State, into the public school fund herein 
provided for, and, in making distribution of the annual income 
of said fund, shall take into consideration the amount of any 
county or city funds appropriated for common school purposes, 
and make such distribution as will equalize the amount appro- 
priated for common schools throughout Che State. 



AUENDUBNT. 

Article IX of the Constitution of the State of Missouri is 
hereby amended by adding a new section thereto, to be num- 
bered and known as section 10, and to rfad as follows : 

Sbction 10. Neither the General Assembly nor any county, 
ci^, town, township, school district or other municipal corpora- 
tion, shall ever make any appropriation, or pay from any public 
fund whatever, anything in aid of any creed, church, or secta- 
rian purpose, or to help support or sustain any school, academy, 
seminary, college, university, or other institution of learning 
aontrolled by any creed, church or sectarian denomination what- 
ever ; nor shall any grant or donation of personal property or 
real estate ever be made by [any] State, county, city, town, or 
such public corporation, for any creed, church or sectarian 
purpose whatever. 
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RULES 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE BOARD OF 

PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE 

ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



SESSIONS OF THE BOARD AND RULES OF ORDER, 



RuLB 1. The stated sessions of the Board shall be held at 
the office of the Corporation, on the second Tuesday in each and 
every month, commencing at eight o'clock p.m., from the first of 
April till the first of October, and at seven and a half o'clock 
P.M. for the remainder of the year. 

Rule 2. The President, or any three members of the Board, 
may call special sessions by giving three days' notice in writing 
to the other members of the Board, and stating the object of 
said call ; but no business other than the special business for 
which it has been called shall be transacted at such session. 

RuLB 3. At all sessions of the Board a majority of the 
whole number elected shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
but any smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and com- 
pel the attendance of absent members. (See Charter, Sec. 6.) 

RuLB 4. The President, upon taking the chair, shall cull the 
members to order, on the appearance of a quorum. The order 
of business of every session, except when otherwise specially 
directed, shall be as follows : 

1. Reading of record of last session. 

2. Reading of letters and communications. 

8. Reports from Secretary, Treasurer, Attorney, Superinten- 
dent, and Bailiff. 



4. Reports from standing committeeB. 

5. Reports Erora special committees. 

6. Unfiiiisbed business. 

7. New bosiness. 

Rule. 5. All special committees shall be c&lled upon for 
report by ibe President wheneyer their report is due, and any 
special committee failii)g to report at such time, or in the next 
two sessions following th'ereafter, shall be considered discharged, 
unless extension of time is granted. 

Rule 6. No person, other than a member or ofBcer of the 
Board shall, unless by permission, be allowed to make any com- 
munication to the Board, except in writing, and such permission 
must be unanimous. 

Rdle 7. No motion shall be subject to debate until it has 
been secotided and stated by the Chair. , It shall be reduced to 
writing at the request ot any member of the Board. 

RULB 8. When a qoestion is before the Board, no motion 
shall be received, except to udjourn, to lay on the table, to close 
the debate, to refer, to postpone indefinicely, to postpone to a 
certain time, or Co amend; and the motions shall take precedence 
in the oriier above named : the Bret, second and third shall be 
decided without debate, and the second and third by a two-thirds 
TOte. Any member inuy call for a division of the question, 
when the same admits of it. 

Rule t), When the Board has decided to close the debate, 
the vote shall be taken first on the amendmentB that may be 
pending, and next also on the main question. 

Rule 10. The President shall decide all questions of order, 
subject to an appeal to the Board by any member. In case of 
appeal, the question shall be : Stiall the decision of (he Chair 

Ibe sustained/ and, until it is deciiled, all debate upon the 
pending question shall be suspended. 
RULR 11. The reconsideration of a vote may be moved at 
the same session at which the vote was taken by any member 
who voted with the majority, but such motion shall be decided 
at that or the next regular session, ami a matter once finally 
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decided shall not be reyived within^ a period of three monthsi 
unless by the consent of a majority of the Board. 

RuLB 12. Every member present shall vote on all questions, 
unless excused by the Board. 

Bulb 13. The yeas and nays shall be called and entered on 
the record whenever demanded by two members of the Board, 
and every member shall have the privilege of having his vote 
and reasons therefor recorded on any abd every question, if he 
so desire. 

Bulb 14. No member shall be allowed to give his vote on 
any question after the result has been announced by the Chair, 
unless by unanimous consent ; but any member may, after the 
announcement of the result of a vote by the Chair, and before 
the statement of a new question, call for a division. 

Bulb 15. When a member is about to speak on any question, 
he shall arise and address himself to the President, confine him- 
self strictly to the point in debate, and avoid personalities. 

Bulb 16. No member shall speak more than five minutes at 
any one time on any motion under discussion, nor more than 
once until all other members choosing to speak shall have spoken, 
nor more than twice to the same question without consent of the 
Board. 

Bulb 17. No member shall be interrupted whilst speaking, 
unless by a call to order. If a member be called to order, he 
shall immediately take his seat until the point is decided by the 
Chair. 

Bulb 18. No member shall leave the Board before the close 
of the session without permissioti of the President. 

Bulb 19. None of the foregoing rules shall be repealed or 
altered unless a majority of all the directors vote for the repeal 
or alteration, nor unless upon motion made in writing for that 
purpose at the previous session of the Board. 
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BLBCTION OP DIBBCTORS. 

RuLB 1. All generul elections For Directora of the St. Louis 
Public Schools shiiU be held in tbe respective wards at the same 
time aa the general city eleoiion for councilmen in siiid wards, 
and at such place or places as tbe Bourd may direct. 

Rule 2. Said elections sball be conducted bj two judges and 
one clerk for each poll at which said elections are to be held, to 
be appointed by the Board. Tbe certificates of the judges of 
the election, signed by them and attested by the clerk, showing 
the full return of ail votes polled at such election, and for whom 
given, shall constitute tbe credentials of the person having the 
largest number of votes so returned, and shall entitle him to his 
seat na hereinafter provided — rfie Board reserving tbe right to 
declare null and void any election, in either ward, which it m»y 
deem illegal. 

RULB 3. It shall be tbe duty of the Secretary, in all elections, 
to furnish to tbe judges and clerk at each of the respective polls 
a printed form of certificates of return, a box For holding tbe 
ballots, and a book with tbe names of tbe registcreil voters ; and 
upon receiving the returns of elections, to preserve the same 
until the next session of the Board thereafter, and deliver tbem 
sealed to tbe President. Whenever any vacancy shall occur, he 
shall notify the Bourd at Its first session thereafter, who shall 
thereupon order a special election to be held, and notice thereof 
to be published in two or more oF the leading newspapers oF tbe 
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city, for at least one week prior to the day on which such elec- 
tion is to be held : Provided^ always^ That no special election 
shall be held if such vacancy occur within ninety days prior to 
the general election. 

Rule 4. It shall be the duty of the judges and clerk to fill 
said form of certificates of returns with the names of the candi- 
dates, and the number of votes each received ; the votes shall be 
recorded in the book furnished, and numbered — a corresponding 
number being set opposite the name of each voter, in the same 
manner as prescribed by the present law regulating elections in 
St. Louis County. They shall sign and seal the same, and deliver 
them to the Secretary, for which service each Judge and Clerk 
shall receive the sum of five dollars. 

Rule 5. The returns being delivered to the President as 
herein before provided, he shall open and read them to the 
Board, and shall ask of each person elected the following ques- 
tions, which must be answered under oath, in the affirmative: 

First — Are you a citizen of the United States, and twenty- 
one years of age ? 

Second — Have you paid a city tax ? 

Third — ^Have you resided in the ward from which you were 
elected for six months next preceding your election. 

And the following, which must be answered in the negative, in 
like manner : 

First — Are you a member of the Board of Common Council, 
or do you hold any office under the city of St. Louis, to which 
you were either elected or appointed? 

Second — ^Are you, directly or indirectly, indebted to the 
''Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 

Schools ?" 

Third — Are you, directly or indirectly, interested in any real 
property which is leased of the Public Schools, or that is claimed 

by them ? 

Fourth — Are you, directly or indirectly, interested in any 
claim held adverse to the title of the Public Schools to any of 
the lands allotted to them or set apart for their use, or to any 
property which is claimed by them ? 

All of which being answered to the satisfaction of the Board, 
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KB aBcerCained hy direct voca thereof, the person so answering 

shall take the following oath, and be deemed iind declared duly 

elected and qualified aa Director, and shall take his seat as a 
member of the Board ; 



[seal.] 



I eolemtily swear (or aiUrm) that 1 will support tbe Constitution and 
Laws of the United Slates and of Ibe State of Missouri, and tlie Bulea 
and Re^iilHtions of tlie *' Board or President and Directors of the St. 
Louis Public Schools," and that I wUl faithfully demean myself In office 
aa School Director, to the best of my knowledge and ability, so help 
me Ood. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me. \ 
this day of , 18—. ) 

OPTIOSKS OF THE BOARD. 
RlTLB. 6. The Board shall, at its first regular seEeion in May, 
or OS soon thereafter as may be, id each year, elect a President 
and Vice-President from their own number, and a Secretary, 
Treasurer, Attorney, Superintendent, Bailiff and Architect, who 
shall hold their respective offices for one year, and until their 
successors are duly elected and qualified, unless sooner removed 
by the Board. Tbe election of the officers of the Board here 
named shall he by ballot, and a majority of all the votes cast 
shall be necessary to elect. No election of officers shall be held 
except at a regular session or adjourned session held for that 
purpose. 

DOTIBS OF PRKSIDBNT. 

KuLB 7. It shall be the duty of the President to preside &t 
all sessions of the Board; preserve order; enforce the rules; 
sign all bonds, notes, agreements, deeds or leases, ordered to be 
executed by the Board; sign all warrants drawn on the Treas- 
urer ; appoint all standing committees and all special committees, 
when not otherwise provided for. The President shall also be 
the custodian of the bonds of all the officers. 

DUTIES OP TICE-PnBSIDENT. 

Rule. 8. In case of the resignation, absence, or other cause 
of disability of tbe President, Che Vice-President shall do and 
perform all the duties of tbe Presidem. In case of absence or 
2a 
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disability of both the President and Vice-President, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore shall do and perform all the duties of the 
President. 

DUTIES OP SECRETARY. 

Rule 9. It shall be the duty of the Secretary (in addition to 
the duties defined in Rule 3) to record the proceedings of the 
Board in a book kept for that purpose, and to index the same. 
This index shall contain among its captions also the following 
headings : 

1. Resolutions^ giving current number, object, date and 
page of record. 

2. Reports^ with separate headings for each standing com- 
mittee and each officer, and one heading for special committees 
jointly, giving current number, object, date and page of record. 

3. RuleSy giving current number, object, date and page of 
record. 

4. ContractSj giving current number, subject, date and page 
of record. 

Rule 10. The Secretary shall attest all public acts of the 
President; affix thereto, when necessary, the seal of the corpo- 
ration, and prepare notices to be served on the members, in 
due time, of all regular and special sessions of the Board and 
the committees thereof. 

Rule 11. He shall present to the chairman of each com- 
mittee a statement of the business, and all applications, resolu- 
tions and propositions referred to the same, with such books, plats 
and documents in possession of the Board as the respective 
committees moy from time to time direct. 

Rule 12. He shall take into his possession all deeds, books, 
letters and other papers belonging to the Corporation, and keep 
the same in good order, subject at all times to the order of the 
Board, or the examination of any member thereof ; and shall lay 
before the Board, at each meeting, all letters or other documents 
left with or directed to him for that purpose. He shall keep the 
books and accounts of the Public Schools in the manner desig- 
nated by the Board. 

Rule 13. The Secretary shall keep a regular docket, and 



pkce upon the same all reports due at certain periods, pursuant 
to the rulos or resolutions of ihe Bourd. He sbd! likenise pluoe 
upon the docliet ii 11 resolutions, reports, applications and commu- 
nications which are referred to committees or officers, whether 
such reference is made with or without instruction for reporting 
an opinion, for action, or with power to act, and he shall keep 
all such matters referred upon the docket until the same are 
disposed of by report imd action of the Board, or by default. 

Kdle 14. He shall make out all accounts for moneys due this 
Corporation, and deliver and charge the same to the Bailiff, and 
furnish to the Board, at each regular session, a statement of 
receipts ami expenditures. He shall pay over to the Treasurer, 
at least once in each week, all monejs collected or received hy 
him for the Board. He sbnll, at the end of each fiscal year, 
make out a report of the finiincial condition of the Board, 
together with a statement of the lands in its possession, whether 
held in fee simple or under lease; how disposed of, either by 
leasing or for school-house sites : the quantity of land unleased, 
and where located. 

Rule lf>. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to poasesa 
himself of the necessary knowledge in relation to the real estate 
owned by this Board, as to its location, condition and value; 
and be sliall possess himself oF such other information as may 
be useful to the Bourd, or to any person having business wilii 
the Corporation. He sbnll keep the plats of all the real estate 
of the I'ubhc Schools, representing upon iheso piata the actual 
condition of the real estate. He shall also keep a complete 
register of such real estate, in hook form, giving the full descrip- 
tion and designation of all luts and parcels of land, with the 
date and amount of the last valuation placed upon the same, 
stating the names of leasees where property is leased, or o( 
schools and buildings wliere so occupied. 

RoLK 16. The Secretary shall receive and register, for the 
inspection and examination of tbe Auditing Committee, all 
accounts and inlls presented against the Board: and in this 
register of bills he shall, for each bill, refer to the proper record, 
authority or rule upon wbich such hill is haticd, giving, in every 
date, page, and lime of record, or page and number oE 
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rules. He shall aiso report to the Board upon the condition of 
all accounts, books, plats and indexes, at the regular session 
next preceding the session at which the report of the quarterly 
examination by the Auditing Committee is due. 

Kdls 17. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to give the 
necessary information to all parties desirous of purchasing or 
leasing lot£ ; and he shall negotiate with such parties according 
to the instructions of the Committee on Lands and ClaimSj or 
the Committee on Leases, and report to the respective committee 
the result of his negotiationa. He shall keep a complete lease 
record posted up to date, and shall report at each regular session 
of the Board what leases, if any, have expired since the last 
regular session ; and if none have expired, he shall report this 
fact. He shall also report whether the leases and renewals of 
leases granted have been executed by the parties, and he shall 
continue to report all such unexecuted leases at each session, 
until the same are either executed or revoked by the Board., No 
lease or renewal of lease shall be delivered by the Secretary 
unless the same shall have been first reported by him to the 
Board, by giving the name of lessees, description of property, 
condition, period of lease, and the price agreed upon. 

Rule 18. He shall devote himself exclusively to the busineaa 
of his office. 

Rdle 19. He shall give security, in the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, for the faithful discharge of his duties. 

DUTIES OF TRBAHURBR. 

RuLB 20. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive and 
keep the money and money obligations of this Corporation, &nd 
pay out the money upon warrants drawn by the President and 
countersigned by the Secretary, and not otherwise. 

RtiLK 21. He shall keep a correct and comprehensive account 
of all moneys by him received and disbursed, in a book to be 
kept by him for that purpose, subject to the inspection of any 
member ol' ihe Board ; he shall render a statement to the Secre- 
tary monthly, and oftener if required. 

Rin-E 22, lie shall give bond, in the sum of two hundred 
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tbonsand dollars, for the faithful performance of his duties, with 
such security as shall be approved by the Board. 

DUTIES OF ATTOHNET. 

Rule 23. It shall be the duty of the Attorney to take charge 
of the legal business of the Board in all the courts of the State 
und of the United States (bis expenses and extra compensation 
being allowed by the Board when he is required to go out of the 
county of St. Louis), anil to make a report to the Board semi- 
annually, on the second Tuesday of April and October, of the 
state of their business in the courts ; and he shall enumerate in 
such report all undeciiled claims of the Board, and also report 
the disposal of such as had been acted upon during the last half 
year. He shall attend the sessions of the Board, and give his 
written opinion on all legal questions referred to him by the 
Board or by standing committees ; draw all legal instruments, 
leases and other conveyance of the Board, and pay all moneys 
collected by him for the Board, to tbe Secretary of the Board. 

Role 24. He shall give security, in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, for the faithful discharge of his duties. 

DUTIKS OF SirPERINTENDKHT. 

Bulk 25. Tbe Superintendent shall devote himself exclu- 
sively to the duties of bis ofBce. 

RoLB 26. He shall exercise a general supervision over the 
Public Schools of tbe city, and to tbis end shall visit them, 
examine into their condition and progress, and see that all the 
rules prescribed for their government are faithfully observed. 

Rule 27. He shall inform himself regarding the progress of 
instruction and discipline in schools in other places, and from 
time to time suggest appropriate means for tbe advancement of 
the Public Schools in this city. 

Rule 28. He shall report in writing, at tbe end of eveiy 
quarter, or whenever required by the Board, giving a detailed 
statement of the condition and prospects of tbe schools, and 
recommending such measures for their improvement us he may 
deem advisable. In the month of October the Superintendent 
shall report an estimate of the probable increase of pupils for 
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whom seats should be provided before the month of September 
of the ensuing year, specifying as nearly as may be the locali- 
ties in which the school accommodations are inadequate to the 
wants of the community. He shall make his annual report on or 
before the first meeting in December following the close of the 
scholastic year. 

Rule 29. In the event of the building or altering of school- 
houses, he shall communicate to the Board such information on 
the subject as he may possess, and shall suggest such plans for 
the same as he may consider most economical and best for the 
health and convenience of the teachers and pupils. 

RuLB 30. He shall make investigation as to the condition 
and number of children in the city who are not receiving the 
benefits of education, and shall endeavor to ascertain the reasons, 
and suggest the remedies. 

Rule 31. He shall attend all sessions of the Board, and, 
when requested, those of the standing committees. 

RuLB 32. He shall be present at the office of the Board 
every day between the hours of twelve and one o'clock, to attend 
to such office business as pertains to his department. 

Rule 83. He shall prepare the forms for the necessary school 
registers, books of record, and blanks for the use of teachers. 

Rule 34. He shall supervise and certify to the semi-quarterly 
pay-rolls of the teachers, as returned by the principals of the 
several schools, and shall assist the Secretary in paying the 
same. 

Rule 35. The Assistant Superintendents, one of whom shall 
be proficient in German, shall aid the Superintendent in perform- 
ing the work devolving upon him by the rules and regulations 
of the Board, and they shall, further, occupy their whole time 
during the sessions of the schools in visiting the various depart- 
ments of the same, except when required by the Superintendent 
to assist him in the performance of other duties. They shall, 
further, report to the Superintendent, weekly, or oftener, in 
writing, giving the details of their observations in the schools, 
and recommending such measures as they deem conducive to the 
interests of the same. 



DOXIES OP BAILIET. 

RULB 36. It shall be the duly of the Bailiff to take charge of 
and protect the real estale held by the Board from any trespass, 
wrong or injury: to prevent any person from taking- possesBion 
oF said real estate without the permission of the Board ; to inform 
the Board, from time to time, when any person shall be in the 
adverse possession of any of said real estate, and order auoh 
person away from the same. 

Rdlb 37. He shall exercise a general supervision over the. 
tenants of the Board, collect all bills placed in his hands by the 
Secretary, and report the names of all delinquents at the first 
regular session thereafter, and shall continue to report the same 
until all delinquents have paid up, or are released by the Board, 
or otherwise disposed of. All rents and other moneys collected 
or received by said Bailiff shall be paid to the Secretary of the 
Bo&rd, as soon as practicable, after receiving or collecting the 
same. 

Rule 38. He shall superintend the repairing of school- 
houses, under the direction of the Building Committee, and shall 
bave general supervision over the janitors of the several school- 
houses, under the direction of the Committee on Janitors. 

Rdlb 39. After ibe close of each scholastic year, iht; Bailiff 
shall take an inventory of all furniture and effects in the different 
schools, and report the same at the next session of the Board, 
together with an estimate of its value and a statement of its 
condition, its increase or loss as compared with the last year's 
iiventory and estimate. 

Rule 40. He shall attend to any other business or order of 
the Board which is is not required to be attended to by any other 
officer thereof, except as herein otherwise provided. He shall 
keep a conveyance for the efficient performance of his duties. 

RoLS 41. He shall be present at the office of the Board every 
day from 11 o'clock a. m. to 1 o'clock P. M. 

Role 42. No act, contract, transaction or proceeding of said 
Bailiff, except his receipt for rent, shall bind the Board or injure 
or prejudice any rights, title or interest of, in or to any property 
held by the Board. 
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Rule 43. Said Bailiff shull give bond, payable to thia 
Corporation, with such security as ahall be approved by the 
Board, in the sum of ten thousand dollars, conditioned that he 
will deliver to and pay over to this Corporation and account for 
all money, booka, papers, maps, evidences of debt, and other 
property and effects of thia Board that may come into his 
possession or control, and that he will, in all things, faithfully 
discharge his duties as auch Bailiff. 

DUTIEa AND COMPENSATION OF ARCHITECT. 

Bulb 44. It shall bs the duty of tho Architect to draft plans, 
apeoifications and contracts for all buildings and improvementa 
ordered by the Board, and to furnish the Chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee copiea of such plans, specifications and contracts 
in each uase. lie shall superintend the construction of all 
buildings and improvements ordered by the Board, from their 
inception to their final coiripletion. He shull turn over, at the 
tormination of his ofiice, the superintendence of all buildings 
and improvements then in process of erection or construction 
to his successor in ofiice, and shall deliver all duplicate plans, 
specifications and contracts to the chuii*man of the Building 
Committee without delay. The Architect shall furthermore have 
general supervision of all school-houses, yards, and outhouses 
belonging to the Board, and shall attend to all repairs to the 
same, and report regularly to the Building Committee of the 
Board work necessary in his opinion to be done therein, and 
submit his accounts for all work which may be ordered by the 
Committee to be done, to said Committee upon the completion of 
said work. Ho shall have and keep an office in the Polytechnic 
Building, with regular office hours under the direction of the 
Building Committee, and give his entire time and attention to 
the affairs and business of the Board as specified in the rules of 
the Board, and be, in ail respects, subject to the direction of the 
Building Committee in the performance of his said duties. It 
ahall furthermore he the duty of the Architect to report to the 
Board at each regular meeting all expenditures on account of 
repairs incurred during the previous month. 

RoLB 45. For the faithful performance of his duties, aa above 
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specified, be shall give bond, in the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
with securities approved bj the Board. 

Rule 46. He shall receive as compensation in Full for all 
(he said services required of him under the rules of the Board, 
the sum of three thousand dollars per annum, but be shall he 
allowed such assistance for local superintendence and draughts- 
men in his office as ma; be deemed necessary by the Building 
Committee, and whose pay ahull be determined by said Com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTHBS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

Bulb 47. The President shall appoint, at the regulai- session 
in May, or ae soon thereafter as may be. the following standing 
committees, of each of which he shall be a. member ex-qfficio. 
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1. Auditing Committee, consisting of three members. 

2. Teachers' Committee, consistiug of six members. 

3. Committee on Lands and Claims, consisting of six mem- 

bers. 

4. Committee on Leases, consisting of six members. 

5. Committee on Publication and Supplies, consisting of 

three members. 

6. Committee on Course of Study, Text Books and Appara- 

tus, consisting of six members. 

7. Building Committee, consisting of six members. 

8. Committee on Janitors, consisting of three members. 

9. Committee on Ways and Means, consisting of three 

members. 

10. Committee on Salaries, consisting of three members. 

11. Library Committee, consisting of five members, 

12. Committee on Rules and Regulations, consisting of three 

members. 
Km.G 48. The Teachers' Committee, Committee on Lands and 
Claims, Committee on Lenses, Committee on Course of Study, 
Text Books and Apparatus, and Building Committee, shall con- 
sist of one member from each diairict, the districts to be com- 
posed as follows : The First and Second Wards shall constitute 
the First District; the Third and Fourth Wards, the Second ; 
the Fifth and Sixth Wards, the Third; the Seventh and Eighth 
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Wards, the Fourth; the Ninth and Tenth Wards, the Fifth ; the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Wards, the Sixth District. Four members 
of any one of said committees shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. The Library Committee shall consist of 
five members of the Board besides the President, and the same 
shall be ex-officio members of the Board of Managers of the 
Public School Library. 

RuLB 49. Every standing committee of the Board shall keep 
a record of its proceedings ; and no report purporting to be the 
regular action of the committee shall be presented to the Board 
unless' acted upon and signed by a majority of the committee. 

AUDITING COMMITTBB. 

Rule. 50. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Committee to 
examine monthly, and oftener if required, every bill or claim 
presented to the Board for payment ; to examine the Treasurer's 
and Secretary's books and accounts, and report thereon at the 
first regular sessions in Junuary, April, July and October, and 
oftener if required ; and no claim of any amount for money due 
from the Board is to be paid or settled until the same has been 
examined by them and submitted to the Board for its action 
thereon ; and no ofScer connected with this Board shall pay any 
money (or sign any check, warrant or bond in lieu thereof) on 
any demand until it has been approved as above stated ; but this 
section shall not extend to contracts expressly made by the Board, 
nor to salaries, nor to bills amounting to less than one hundred 
dollars ordered by the Building Committee for repairs, nor to 
bills of ten dollars and under, which are to be paid out of the* 
contingent fund ; but all bills paid on account of contracts, 
salaries, and from the contingent fund, shall be placed monthly 
before the Auditing Committee and examined by the same, and 
reported on at the next regular session of the Board. All certifi- 
cates of committees on bills originating in contracts shall 
designate the contract under which they originate, and refer to 
the date of record on which the same was approved by the 
Board. 

Rule 51. — 1. All bills which are presented for auditing or 
payment to committees or ofScers of the Board, must be attached 
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to a printed blnnk, which shall contain on the inside the date of 
presentation, luime of the partj to whom payment is due, desig- 
nation of merchandise or the kind of service rendered, the 
amount due, in numbers and words, the certificate of correci- 
nesB of the proper authority, and a blank receipt, to be filled 
out and signed upon piiyment. The outride of each blink shall 
be appropriately headed as " St. Louis Public School Voucher," 
with the proper blank place marked for the year, the number of 
the voucher, the name of the receiver, the amount, anil the sig- 
nature of the Audiiing Committee. 

2. All the bills presented Cor auditing ehail be countersigned 
by the proper committee or authority which gave the order for 
the same. 

3. AIL bills audited shall be countersigned and marked with 
the current number by the Auditing Committee, commencing each 
year with No. 1. 

4. Separate bills shall be rendered for the furniture, repairs, 
and current expenses for each school. 

TBACHBRS' COlfHIITBB. 

RuLB 62. The Teachers' Committee shall have supervision of 
the examination of all appiicants for situations as teachers, 
and keep a book of record of the same for the inspection of the 
Board. 

RULB 53. They shall adopt such rales in regard to the exami- 
nation of teachers as they may deem proper. 

Rule 54. They shall, in connection with the Superintendent, 
make noniinaliona to fill new situations whenever they occur, 
subject to the approval of the Board. 

Rule 55. They shall have the power to transfer teachers, to 
suspend them, and to make temporary appointments in case of 
vacancies occurring ; but such action shall he reported to the 
Board for its final decision. 

Rule 56. They shall constitute the Standing Committee on 
the Normal School, and shall visit the same as often as practi- 
cable, note the methods of discipline and instruction and the 
progress of the students, and report, at the close of the second 
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and fourth quarters, the members recommended for graduation. 
They shall cause the withdrawal from the Normal School of all 
pupils who do not, after a reasonable trial, manifest such quali- 
ties as will render them successful teachers. 

Bulb 57. They shall visit the High School as often as prac- 
ticable, examine into the discipline and mode of instruction of 
each teacher, note the progress made by the several classes, and 
report to the Board at the end of the year the name of the 
pupils recommended for graduation. 

BuLE 58. They shall, in connection with the Superintendent, 
take charge of the O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute and the Even- 
ing Schools, and recommend suitable teachers for the same. 
They shall visit said Institute and schools as often as practicable, 
and report to the Board from time to time the registration of 
pupils, the character of attendance, and such other information 
as may furnish the Board with a correct view of the condition 
and usefulness of the same. 

Bulb 59. They shall nominate to the Board, in June, two 
Assistant Superintendents, one of whom shall be a proficient in 
the German language. 

COMMITTEE ON LANDS AND CLAIMS. 

Bulb 60. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Lands 
and Claims to consider and report on all claims to real estate in 
which the Board is interested, and such other matters pertaining 
to lands and claims as may be referred to said committee. 

COMMITTEE ON LEASES. 

Bulb 61. The Committee on Leases shall have a general 
supervision over all the lands belonging to the Board, and all 
matters relating to the leasing of property shall be referred to 
them, and it shall be their duty to report thereon as soon as 
practicable. 

Bulb 62. It shall be the duty of the Committee every year, 
in the month of March, or oftener if found necessary, to place 
a minimum value upon all the unleased land which is in the 
actual possession of the Board, and to file a list thereof in the 
office of the Secretary. 
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COHMITTEE ON PDBLICATION ASD SUPPLIES. 

RuLK 63. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Publica- 
tion and Supplies to exercise a general superriaion over the 
purchase, distribution and congumption of the Buppiiea used in 
the ecbools. 

Bulb 64. It shall be their duty to advertise for proposals for 
furnisbiiig the various supplies in the month of July of each 
year ; and all contracts shall be reported to the Board for 
approval. 

RULB 65. It shall be their duty to supervise the printing of 
all reports, forms, blanks, etc., required by the various depart- 
ments of the schools under the Board, to secure bids for such 
work, and to make contracts for the Bame,^under the sanction of 
the Board. 

COMHTTTKB ON L'OL'RSK OF STUDY, TECT-BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

Bulk 66. The Committee on Course of Study, Text-books 
and Apparatus shall have, in connection with the Superintendent, 
the general direction of the course of study, and the se'.ectiou of 
the text-books and apparatus to be used in the Public Schools, 
subject always to the sanction of the Board. Any change pro- 
posed in the course of study, or any proposition for the introduc- 
tion of a new text-book, shall be referred to this committee for 
consideration and report. 

BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

Bulb 67. It shall be the duty of tlie Building Committee to 
take charge of all buildings, and whenever any new building is 
vanted, to suggest the best plan and mode therefor ; to have 
charge of all buildings during their erection, and generally to 
etudy the most economical us well as the most commodious changes 
that may be necessary for the comfort and welfare of all the 
schools under their jurisdiction. The committee shall report, at 
the first session in the month of November, each plans for the 
erection and enlargement of schools as. in accordance with the 
report of the Superintendent, they may deem neecasary in order 
to meet the increased demand for school room by the month of 
September of the next scholastic year. 
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Bulb 68. Tbej shall, in the months of July and December, 
and oftener if required, examine into the state of the buildings 
belonging to this Board, and report what fixtures, painting, repairs 
and alterations may be required, and furnish an estimate of the 
cost of the same ; and no repairs, the cost of which exceeds one 
hundred dollars, shall be allowed without the sanction of said 
committee and the order of the Board. 

COMMITTEE ON JANITORS. 

Bulb 69. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Janitors, 
in conjunction with the Bailiff, to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the care of the school buildings and premises, and to 
appoint all Janitors and Engineers in the employ of the Board, 
or to dismiss the same when in their opinion the interest of the 
Board requires it. They shall have power and authority to regu- 
late, alter and prescribe the duties of the several Janitors and 
Engineers in the employ of the Board. 

BuLE 70. It shall be the duty of this committee to inspect, 
as often as practicable, the several school-houses and note their 
condition in respect to cleanliness, ventilation, heating and gen- 
eral sanitary regulations, and to recommend to the Board from 
time to time such measures as they deem conducive to the welfare 
of the schools. 

COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 

RuLB 71. It shall be the duty of the Committee of Ways and 
Means to report to the Board at the beginning of each fiscal year 
the receipts and expenditures of the past year, together with an 
itemed estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures of the 
current year. 

Rule 72. They shall, in connection with the President, under 
the direction of the Board, make such loans as may be necessary 
to meet the current expenses or maturing obligations of the 
Board, and shall, from time to time, report on its financial 
condition. 

Rdlb 73. They shall, from time to time, examine the books 
of the Board, and report such change of system in the keeping 
of the accounts and records as they may deem advisable. 



COMMITTKB ON SALARIES. 

Rule 74. It Ghall be the duty oH the Coniinittee on Salaries 
to consider and report upon all mutters relating to eal&ries of 
officers and janitors which ma_v be referred to them, and to act 
Titb the Teachers' ConnQmittee as u Joint Committee on the sub- 
ject of the salaries of teachers. 

LIBRAKY rOMMITTGE. 

Rule 75. It shall be the duty of the Library Committee to 
represent the Board in the Board oE Managers of the Public 
School Library, and to report their transactions and recommenda- 
tions. They shall tuke into consideration all matters pertaining 
to the Library, and devise means for increusing the usefulness of 
the same in the schools and in the community at large, and report 
the 3ame to the Board quarterly. 

rOMMITTBK ON KULES AND RKQULATtONS. 

Rule 76. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Rules and 
Regulatio'iB to consider and report on all matters pertaining to the 
change or alteration of the rules for the government of the Board 
or of the schools under their charge ; and all propositions made 
with a view to the amendment of the rules, or to the introduction 
of new regulations, shall be referred lo this committee for report. 

RtLB 77. They shall from time to time, whenever the rules 
are to he published in the Annual Report, prepare such reviaions 
and modifications uf the rules and regulations as they find neces- 
sary for the proper codification of the same and submit them to 
the Board for action. 

MISCBLLANBOUB. 

Bulk 78. The niuo members of the Board of Managers of 
tbe Public School Library, to be chosen annually by the Board 
of Public Schools, sbatl consist of tlie six members constituting 
the Library Committee, the Superintendent, the Principal of the 
High School, and the Principal of the Normal bchool. 

Role 79. The Principals of the Notmul, High and Branch 
High School shall, in conjunction with the Superintendent and 
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and shall select from their number a Chtiirraaii and Secretary. 
It shall be the duty of this committee — 1. To examine upplicants 
for situaiioDS as teachers in the schools, and to keep a record of 
all such examinations, and to report the rcsuU of the same to the 
Teachers' Committee, in accordance with such regulations as said 
committee may prescribe, the reports of the Examining Committee 
to be signed hj all the members composing the same. It shall 
furthermore be the duty of said Committee of Examiners, when- 
ever required by the Board or any committee thereof to give their 
opinion on any educational questions, or matters appertaining 
to the course of study, which may be referred to them for their 
consideration; and they shall report tbeir action in the premises 
to the Board or to the committee which requests their opinion. 
Such reports are to be signed by all the members constituting said 
Committee of Examiners. 

Rule 80. All officers of the Board at the expiration of their 
term of service, or on being removed, shall respectively deliver 
over to tbeir successors in office all books, papei-s, and money that 
maybe in their bands belonging to this corporation. 

RULB 81. The non-attendance of any member for two con- 
secutive regular sesBions, of which the usual notice bus been served 
upon hiiD, may be construed by the Board as a resignation of bia 
seat, unless he is prevented from attending by sickness or absence 
from the city, or for a reason satisfactory to the Board ; and a 
new election shall be ordered us in cases o£ resignation. 

Rule 82. All resolutions and orders of the Board contrary 
10, or inconsistent with, any of the foregoing rules, are hereby 
repealed, 

Rdlb 83. None of the foregoing Rules shall be repealed or 
altered unless two-thirds of al! the Directors vote for the repeal 
or alteration; nor unless upon motion made in writing for that 
purpose at the previous meeting of the Boiird. 

RuLB S-t — Section 1. No member of the Board of President 
and Director? of the St. Louis Public Schools, or any officer or 
employee of the Board shall be directly or indirectly interested in 
contracts for building or repairing school- houses, or in furnish- 
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ing supplies to the schools, or to the Board or its officers or em- 
ployes ; and any Director becoming so interested shall be imme- 
diately suspended by the President, ^ho shall notify the Board 
of such fact, whereupon the Board shall convene as soon as prac- 
ticable to hear and determine the same ; and if , by a two- third 
vote of the Board, he be found so interested, his seat shall be de- 
clared vacant, and the President shall issue a proclamation for 
an election to fill the vacancy. 

Sbc. 2. Any employee of the Board who shall become inter- 
ested in any contracts, etc., as mentioned in Section 1, shall be 
immediately dismissed From the service of the Board. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 



FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Section 1. — Course of Study. 

Bulb 1. In the Schools under the control of the Board there 
shall be four courses of study : 

1. The Normal School course. 

2. The High School course. 

3. The District School course. 

4. The O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute. 

BuLE 2. The course of study for the Normal School shall 
cover a period of two years, and be divided into four classes, 
each occupying half a year, as at present arranged, subject to 
modification from time to time, as the Board shall direct. 

It shall embrace the following studies, including the modes 
of teaching the same in each case: Arithmetic, Geography, 
English Grammar, Latin, Beading and Elocution, Composition, 
Vocal Music, Drawing and Penmanship, Human Anatomy and 
Physiology, Constitution of the United States, Algebra, History, 
Geometry, Mental Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, English 
Literatuie, Theory and kxi of Teaching. 

Bulb 3. The High School course of study shall cover a 
period of four years, and shall constitute a general and classical 
course, as at present arranged, subject to such modifications as 
the Board shall direct. 

It shall embrace the following studies: Algebra, English 
Analysis, Latin, Drawing, Geometry, Greek, Physiology, An- 
cient Geography, Astronomy, Universal History, English Lite- 
rature, Constitution of the United States, Vocal Music, Bhetor- 
ical Exercises, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Bookkeeping, 
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Trigonometry, Botany, Zoology, History of Art, Astronomy, 
French, German, Analytical Geometry and Calculus, Mental and 
Mora! Philosophy, arranged bo aa to form a general and claasical 
course, as hereinafter provided. [See Rule 62.] 

Rule 4. The District School course of study shall be divided 
into eight grades, each grade including an average year's work, 
aa nearly as may be, and the whole to constitute a thorough 
course in the following branches: Reading, Spelling, Writing, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, Descriptive and Physical Geography, 
Mental and Written Arithmetic. English Grammar, History »nd 
Constitution of the United States, Composition, and outlines of 
Physics and Natural History. German shall be elective in such 
District Schools as are designated by the Board from time to 
time. But no Anglo- American pupii shall be allowed to com- 
mence the study of German iibove the lowest grade unless he is 
able to pass a satisfactory examination in the work of the previous 
grades, and no pupil shall be allowed to discontinue the Study of 
German after baving elected the same, except with the consent 
of the Superintendent. Pupils taking German in the eighth 
year may omit English Grammar. 

RtTLB 5. The O'Failoii Polytechnic Institute shall include, 
first, an elementary course in the ordinary Branches — Reading, 
Writing. Induatriul Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic and Geogra- 
pliy — conducted in such schools as the Board shall establish From 
year to year, for the benefit of such of the industrial population 
of the city as have no facilities for availing themselves of the 
day schools ; secondly, -^ higher course, including the following 
studies : Line Drawing, Higher Arithmetic. Algebra, Geometry, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, English Grammar, and such 
other bniMcbcs of tecbnoUigical instruction us may be required 
by a sufficient number of pupils to form a class. 
Sfclion 11. — i'lassfs of Schools 

ROLK 6. The Normal School coui-se shall be conducted in a 
separate school, cstablislied for the training of teachers for the 
St. Louis Public Schools. 

RtiLB T. The High School course shall be conducted in the 
High School aud such Branch High Schools us the Bourd shall, 
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from time to time, establish, for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional room and accommodating such pupils as reside in the 
extreme parts of the city. Said Branch High Schools shall 
relieve the High School of the whole or such portions of the 
lower class or classes as shall, from time to time, be rendered 
necessary by the growth of the department. 

Rule 8. The District Schools shall be divided into six 
classes, as follows : 

I. First-class schools to include all twelve room-schools, 
with the exception of the School of Observation. 

n. Second-class schools to'include the Benton, Jefferson and 
No. 3. 

in. Third-class schools to include the Car, Oharless, Chou- 
teau, Eads, Gamble, Hamilton, Jackson, Pestalozzi, Shepard, 
and such other eight-room schools as the Board shall open from 
time to time. 

IV. Fourth-class schools to include the Jefferson Branch, 
Penrose, and such other six-room schools as the Board shall 
establish. 

y. FiFth-class schools to include the Gompton, Des Peres, 
Dodier, Gravois, Maramec, No. 1, No. 2, No. 4, and other 
four-room schools wherever established. 

Sixth-class schools to include those which have less than two 
hundred pupils. 

yi. In the district schools twenty pupils shall constitute the 
minimum for the first or highest class in school, and likewise for 
the second class and the third, respectively below the first class ; 
and in case there should be in any school an interval greater 
than twenty weeks between the first or highest cluss, or between 
the second and the third class, it shall be the duty of the Super- 
intendent to examine and transfer all properly qualified pupils 
above said interval to the most conveniently located schools hav- 
ing the proper quotas of pupils of the same grade, so as to leave 
said schools with classes uf proper quota, and with intervals of 
not more than twenty weeks between them. 

Seciion III. — Corps of Teachers lo tach Schooi. 
Rule 9. In the assignment of teachers there shall be an 
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Bveruge of &t lenet oiio assistant For each twenty pupils in the 
Normal School, one assistant to each thirty in the High School, 
one assistant to each forty-eight pupils in the sixth, eeventh, and 
eighth years, and one to each sixty pupils in the first, secoml, 
third, fourth, and fifth years of the District School course. 
In each case enumerated there shall be allowed an additional 
assistant in case of an additional number of pupils greater than 
one-half the proper quota defined in this rule. 

Rule 10. The Organization of each first-class and second- 
class school shall be as follows ; 

One Principal, 

One First Asaisuint, Grammar Department. 

One Second Assistant. 

One Second Assistant, 1 

One First As8i8t.„l. ^ Pri».rT D.p.nmont. 

A sufficient number of 'I'hiril Assistants to make up the corps 
in accordance with the regulation as to the number of pupils to 
each teacher. Whenever the Principal of a fifst-cluss Bchool is 
made supervisor over another school or his school contains sixteen 
or more rooms, a Head Assistant shall be added to his corps of 
teachers, and an additional Second Assistant shall be allowed 
whenever the school contains over fotu'ieen rooms. 

Rule 11 . The organization of each third-cloBS school shall be : 

One Principal. 

One First Assistant. 

One Second Assistant. Primary. 

And Third Assiscunis for the remainder of the corps. 
VUn-a 12. Fourth-class schools shall have: 

One Principal. 

One Second Assistant. 

One Second Assistunt, Primary. 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of the cor|)s. 
Rdlb 13. Fifth-class schools shall have : 

One Principal. 

One Second Aasistant. Primary. 

Third Assistants for the remainder of the co.'p^t 
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RuLB 14. Sixth-class schools shall have : 
One Principal. 
And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 

Section IV. — Teachers {General Duties.) 

TBAGHBRS. 

Bulb 15. The teachers elected at the close of the scholastic 
year shall hold their offices for one year, unless sooner removed 
by vote of the majority of the Board. 

Bulb 16. They are required to be at their respective rooms 
fifteen minutes before the time for opening each session, and any 
teacher failing to comply with this rule shall be reported by the 
Principal as tardy. 

Bulb 17. They shall open school punctually at the appointed 
time, devote themselves during school hours exclusively to the 
instruction of their pupils, maintain good order, and strictly 
adhere to the course of study and the use of the text-books pre- 
scribed by the Board. 

Bulb 18. It shall be their duty to practice such discipline in 
their school as would be exercised by a kind and judicious parent 
in bis family, always firm and vigilant, but pinident. They shall 
endeavor on all proper occasions to impress upon the minds of 
their pupils the principles of morality and virtue, a sacred regard 
for truth, love to God, love to man, sobriety, industry and fru- 
gality. But no teacher shall exercise any sectarian influence in 
the schools. 

Bulb 19. They shall see that the pupils under their charge 
distinctly understand and faithfully observe all the rules relating 
to pupils. 

Bulb 20. They shall not allow any agent or other person to 
exhibit in the schools any books or articles of apparatus, unless 
by consent of the Superintendent ; nor any contribution for any 
purpose whatever to be taken up in any school ; nor shall they 
receive presents of money or other valuables from the pupils 
under their tuition at their respective schools. 

Bulb 21. They shall attend carefully to the ventilation and 
temperature of their school-rooms. 
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Rule 2'2. Any teacher who may be absent from school on 
accoant oE siokneBS or other necessity, muHt cause immediate 
notice of such absence to be given to the Superintendent. 

Rdlb 23. The teachers may, for the purpose of observing the 
modes of discipline and instruction, take two days in each year 
to visit any of the Public Schools ; but such visiting days shall 
not both be taken in the same quarter, nor till provision, satisfatv 
tory to the Superintendent, has been made for the proper care 
of the pupils under their immediate charge. 

RuLB 24. No teacher shall resign without giving two weeks' 
written notice to the President of the Board, in default of which 
all compensation for that length of time may be forfeited. 

RuLB 25. All the teachers in the employ of the Board shall 
meet on the second Saturday of each quarter of the scholastic 
year at 10 o'clock a. h., For the purpose of receiving communl- 
cfttione from the Superintendent, and in order to promote the in- 
terest of the schools by the discussion of matters pertaining to 
the profession of teaching generally. The arrangement of the 
plan for conducting the exercises shall be provided for by the 
Teachers* Committee from time to time, and the chairman of 
the Teachers' Committee shall be ex-offkio president of the 
Teachers' Association herein established. Besides this general 
association of teachers, special meetings of the whole corps, or 
of any portion thereof, may be called together by the Superin- 
tendent whenever deemed of importance to the interests of the 
schools. 

Rule 26. The salary of teachers shall be deducted pro rata 
for absence, except in cases of sickness of teachers, when half- 
pay shivU be allowed: Provided, kowever,'^\ia,\. no deduction 
shall be made for two days' absence during the half quarter, 
caused by death in the family, and that said hnlf-pay shall not 
extend for a longer period than five weeks. For the purposee 
contemplated in this rule, a teacher shall be considered by the 
Principal as absent whoso attendance at school shall not con- 
tinue for at least one half of the regular session. 
CONCEBNINO DISCIPLKB. 

Rule 27. All teachers are required to maintain strict order 
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ir schools and class-rooms at nil times. Anj 
neglect of tbis requirement will be considered good cause for 
dismissal. In maintaining order, teachers are hereby authorized 
to employ any proper means which may be necessary to secure a 
compliance with their commands to the pupile, and in the use of 
which they will receive the fu llcountenance and support of the 
Board.) 

Rule 28, All letchers will be heldj to a strict accountability 
as to the manner in which they shall use the authority herein 
delegated, and, upon complaint of severity of punishment, each 
case shall be adjudged upon its own merits, the teacher being 
subject to instant dismission, if the Board decide it to be de- 
manded by the circumstances. 

UCLB. 29. Each teacher in the employ of the Board shall file 
wiili the Superintendent, at the close of each quarter of the 
scholastic year, a list of all cases of corporal punishment 
inflicted by said teacher during the quarter, giving dale, name 
qf pupil, and cause of puninhmcnl. 

Rule. 30. Those teachers who are most successful in con- 
troling their pupils without the use of corporal punishment, 
other qualifications being suflficient, shall be awarded by the 
Eoivrd a higher degree of appreciation, and receive the prefer- 
ence over all others in promotions and appointments. 
VOCAL MOSIO. 

Rule 31. There shall be given two lessons in music per week 
in the Normal School, two to the High School, and one to each 
first-class District School. The Music Teachers and the Super- 
intendent, on consultation with the Principals, shali arrange the 
time at which the music lessons shall be given at the different 
Bchools. During the lime the school is under the instruction of 
the Music Teacher, the discipline of the school shall continue 
under the charge of the regular teachers, who shall be present 
while the instnictiou is given, and shall arrange the scholars, for 
that purpose, in such manner as the teacher of music may 
desire. 

BtJLE 32. The teachers shall require their pupils to practice 
music at least fifteen minutes every day, and it is recommended 
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ibiit tbe exercises of each day be opened and closed with appro- 
priate singing. 

SOHOOL MBHBRRBBIP. 

KlTLE 33. In all casta or ubsence of pupils from school, 
whether witb intention of returniDg or not, and whether l^e 
absence be occasioned bv sickness or other causes, including even 
[he saspension of tbe pupil, and excepting only the case of 
transfer to some other school in the city, the pupil's name ahall 
be kept on tbe roll as "belonging," for three days, and dropped 
uniformly on the beginning of the fourth day, in case he does 
not rettu-n. 

Bole 84. For the purpose contemplated in the foregoing 
mle, any pupil shall be considered as absent whose attendance ut 
school shall not continue for at least one-balf of tbe regular 
school session of tbe half day. 

Section V. — Principah (Special Du/i fa.) 

PRINCIPAL TBACIIERS. 

Rule 35. The Principiil Teachers shall keep a Register, in 
which they shall record the name, age. birthplace, residence and 
date of udinission of each pupil for the first time entered in the 
Public Schools, and also the name and occupation of tbe parent 
or gaardian. 

Rm<B 36. They shall also make a daily record of the pupils 
admitted, present, absent or tardy, and at the close of each 
quaner and the close of the year furnish the Superintendent with 
the required reports, according to prescribed forms. They shall 
further make out and certify to the semi-quarterly pay-rolls of 
the teachers of their respective schools. 

Rule 37. The Principal shall have a general supervision of 
the grounds, buildings and appurtenances of the school, and shall 
be held responsible for any want of neatness or cleanliness on 
the premises ; whenever any repairs are needed, he shall give 
notice thereof to the Superintendent. 

Rous 38. The Principals shall be at their respective schools 
thirty minutes before the time of opening each morning session. 
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They shall assemble at the office of the Superintendent for the 
purpose of consultation on the Wednesday preceding the second 
Saturday of each month of the scholastic year, at half-past four 
o'clock p. M. 

Rule 39. The Principal shall, within one Aveek after the com- 
mencement of each quarter, furnish the Superintendent with a 
programme of the daily exercises of the different rooms of his 
school. 

Bulb 40. Each Principal shall examine the classes of the 
Assistants as often as practicable, without neglecting the pupils 
under his immediate charge. 

Rule 41. The Principals shall be permitted, without inter- 
ference on the part of any member of the Bourd or the Super- 
intendent, to arrange the details for the internal government of 
their schools according to their own method, provided such 
method is not inconsistent with the general regulations of the 
schools ; such Principals, of course, being liable to be judged as 
to their qualifications by the results they may produce. 

Rule 42. The Principals shall cause arrangements to be 
made, in their respective schools, to open at least one room 
therein as early as eight o'clock a.m., for the reception of pupils 
arriving at an unseasonable hour ; arrangements shall be made 
by said Principals to have said room or rooms under such proper 
supervision as may be approved by the Superintendent. In no 
case shall the children be excluded from the building during the 
intermission at noon. 

Sec/ion VL — Local Supervision. 

Rule 43. The Principal of the High School shall have under 
his immediate charge the pupils of the High School, and all pro- 
motions from class to class in the High School course shall be 
under his direction. Examinations for promotion from class to 
class shall be conducted in writing, and the questions therefor 
shall be prepared by the Superintendent and the Principal of the 
High School. The percentages shall be made out by the corps of 
teachers of the class to which said promotion is to be made, and 
the results transmitted to the Teachers' Committee for their 
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action. The per cents of applicunts for LLdmiBeion to the JaoJor 
OlasB of the High School course aball be made out by the corps 
of teachers oF that class, mid the results transmitted to the 
Teachers' Committee, us in the previous case. 

Edle 44. Such Principals of the 6r8t-claBS schools as are 
designated by the Board, from time to time, shall rank us Snper- 
vising Principals, and Bhall exercise supervisory control over 
each schools as are placed under their charge. 

I. They shall visit said schools at least once per week, confer 
with the Principals thereof, und report to the Superintendent in 
accordance with prescribed forms, 

(o) Their general condition. 

(6) The efficiency of teachers in discipline and instruction. 

(c) What classes they examined, and their condition. 

(d) What classes they approved for promotion from grade to 
grade, or from one book to another. 

(e) Any irregularity in the observance of the Rules of the 
Board which they found, 

(J") Date and amount of time consumed in each visit. 

n. It shall be their duty to meet the Superintendent weekly, 
if required, to consult measures for the improvement of the 
schools. 

m. They shall receive and forward to the Superintendent 
the reports of the schools under their respective supervision, to- 
gether with a consolidated report of the same. 

IV. They shall conduct not less than two nor more than four 
of the daily recitations of the classes under their immediate charge. 

V. They shall report to the Teachers' Committee, whenever 
required, the standing and general efficiency of each teacher 
under their supervision, as regards discipline and instruction. 

IDixIricls Sujifrvised. 
Bulb 45. The Principals of the following first-class schools 
shall rank as Supervisory Principals, and their supervision shall 
extend over the schools herein named, us follows : 
Principal of the Ames over the Dodier and No. 5. 
Principal of the Webster over the No. 2 and Jackson. 
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Principal of the O'Fallon over the Carr. 
Principal of the Everett over the Jefferson, Jefferson Branch, 
and No. 3. 

Principal of the Carr Lane over the Hamilton. 

Principal of the Stoddard over the Penrose. 

Principal of the Lincoln over the Chouteau and Compton. 

Principal of the Clinton over the Charless and No. 4. 

Principal of the Laclede over the Gamble. 

Principal of the Eliot over the Eads. 

Principal of the Madison over the Clark and No. 1 

Principal of the Carroll over the Pestalozzi. 

Principal of the Lafayette over the Gravois. 

Principal of the Lyon over the Shepard and Maramec. 

Principal of the Blow over the Des Peres and No. 6. 

Section VIL — Pupils • 

ADMISSION, ATTENDANCE, STUDIES, BTC. 

Rule 46. No child shall be for the first time received into 
the Public Schools unless accompanied by the parent or guar- 
dian, who shall give satisfactory evidence that said child is six 
years of age and has been vaccinated ; but no child under seven 
years of age shall be admitted unless vacancies exist after the 
older children have been accommodated. 

Rule 47. Every pupil shall be required to attend the school 
established in the district in which such pupil resides : Provided^ 
that, whenever such school is full, the pupil may be admitted 
elsewhere, or, for good cause shown, the Superintendent be em- 
powered to make a transfer of pupils. 

Rule 48. No one having been a pupil in one school shall be 
admitted into another during the same scholastic year, without 
presenting to the Principal a certificate of honorable discharge 
from the former school, or a permit from the Superintendent. 

Rule 49. No pupil shall be allowed to depart from school 
before the usual time, unless for sickness or on account of some 
other pressing emergency, of which the teacher shall be the 
judge. 
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Rule 50. Children appyling for udmiBaion into the Pablie 
Schools are required to furnish all Che necessary text-books and 
Btationerj' used in tlieir classes, in default of which they shall 
not be received, unless satisfactoi-y evidence is furnished to the 
Principal or Supreinteudent of iiiiibility to procure said books, in 
in which case the books shall be supplied by the Board. 

RlTLK 61. Sickness of the pupil, or in the Family, or some 
urgent necessity, sliall be regarded as the only legitimiile excuse 
for absence. 

Rule 52. No Anglo- .Vmericati pupil shall be allowed to take 
up the study of Qerman in any grade above the lowest utilees 
he shall have completed the course of study laid down for Ger- 
man in the previous grades. 

Rule 53. No pupil shall be allowed to be 
during the regular scBBions, to take music, dr 
other lessons. 

DEPORTMENT OF PUPILS. 

RuLB 54. The pupils, must, on all occssions, be obedient to 
their teachers, and polite in their intercourse with ouch other. 
They must be diligent in study, prompt in recitation, and observe 
propriety of deportment during the recesses and ,In coming to 
uud going from school. 
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every pupil, and repeated neglect or refusal to comply 
mle, shall be sufficient caust- for suspension from school. 

Bulk 6ti. Any pupil who »hall destroy or injure any prop- 
erty of ilie Public Schools, shall be required lo pay the amount 
lost thereby. :iud, on failure to do so, such pupil may be sus- 
pendcil from school. 

RULB 57. .'\ny pupil wlio shall be ^ibsent four half diiys in 
me month, or who i:i repeatedly tardy, without giving an excuse 
satisfactory to the leaulicr, may be suspended from school by the 
Principal, written notice of which shall be immediatrdy given to 
the parent or guardian and to the Superintendeni. 

RuiiB58. No pii]iil shall bt! ulloAed to be absent more than 
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one day to attend any picnic party ; and such absence shall be 
allowed only when previous request for the same has been made 
to the teacher by the parent or guardian of the pupil. Any 
violation of this regulation shall be deemed sufficient cause for 
suspension. 

Rule 59. Any pupil guilty of disobedience to a teacher, or 
of gross misconduct, may be suspended by the Principal, written 
notice of which, stating the cause, shall be immediately given to 
the parent or guardian and to the Superintendent. 

Rule 60. Any pupil suspended from school by virtue of any 
one of the above rules, can be restored only on such conditions as 
the Superintendent or Board of Directors shall determine. 

Section VIII. — High School. 

Rule 61. The regular examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to the High School shall be commenced on the Thursday next 
preceding the close of each quarter, and continue from day to day 
till completed. In this examination the applicants shall be 
required to write answers to printed questions, prepared for the 
purpose, and approved by the Teachers' Committee. After the 
scholars have assembled, and before the examination is com- 
menced, each applicant shall receive a card containing a 7it/?7i6er, 
by which alone he shall he known throughout the examina- 
tion. He shall write upon a slip of paper this number, his whole 
name, his age, and the name of the school from which he came; 
which papers shall be preserved for the purpose of identifying 
the scholars after the examination has been concluded, and the 
successful candidates admitted to the High School. During the 
examination each individual shall sign his nianbcr, and not his 
name, to his exercise. When the writing is finished, the Exam- 
ining Committee shall carefully examine all the answers, deter- 
mine the per cent, of correctness in each study, compute the 
average of the several studies, and record the whole in a tabular 
form. From this tabular statement the Teachers' Committee shall 
designate the 7iumbers which entitle the holders thereof to admis- 
sion to the High School. 

Rule 62. The studies of the High School shall constitute a 



I 
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Oeneral and a Classical course. The Classical course shall 
occupy four years, and shdl include the studies required for ad- 
miBsion to the best AmericaD colleges; iind may be continued, by 
longer attendance, through all the studies requisite for a good 
classical education. The General course shall occupy four 
years and shall embrace the muthematlcs and drawing necessary 
for an accomplished engineer ; the Latin language, so far as 
is possible and desirable for general culture, for more thor- 
ough acquaintance with genenil grammar, and with our own 
language, and to facilitate the acquisition of modern lan- 
guages: the reading and speaking of German and French ; and 
such studies in science and literature as shall best fit pupils for 
different departmente of bosiness, and make them generally 
intelligent. 

1. The studies of the Junior Class of the High School shall 
be as follows: (1) Latin, (2) Algebra, (3) Rhetoric and (4) 
Drawing for all the pupils, and (5) German for such pupils as 
elect it and puss a successful examination on the complete course 
of study prescribed in the District Schools for the German- 
American classes. All pupils not taking German under this 
regulation 'to lake Grammatical Analysis. 

2. The studies of the Second Class in the High School 
course shall be as follows: (1) Latin, (2) Geometry, (3) 
Rhetoricais, and (4) Natural Philosophy for all pupils, and (5) 
German for such pupils as, baring commenced it the previous 
year, elect lo continue It; for the rest either Greek or the His- 
tory of All, as they may elect individually. In addition lo 
these branches Drawing may be pursued as an optional branch, 
provided u class of not less than twenty pupils can be formed 
in it, and provided that the pupils who choose this extra branch 
do not fail below seventy (70) per cent, in any of their other 
studies. 

3. The studies of the Third Class in the High School course 
shall be as follows: (1) Universal History and (2) Rhetoricais 
for ail pupils : and (3) either Latin or French or German, 
elective ; iind (4) Greek or Trigonometry or Natural Sciences, 
(including Chemistry, Physiology and Boiauy) elective. In 
addition to thesi- branches, Book-keeping and Drawing to be 
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optional under the same conditions as regards member of clasa 
and rank in scholarship as before mentioned. Those who take 
German in this class to be only those pupils who did not belong 
to the German division of the Junior or Second classes. 

4. The studies of the Senior Class shall be as follows: 
(1) English Literature, (2) Shakspeare, (3) Constitution of 
the United States and (4) Rhetoricais for all pupils ; and (5) 
either Latin, German or French, or Latin and German, or Latin 
and French, elective; and (6) Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
or Review Mathematics, elective, with the following studies in 
addition, as optional : Analytical Geometry and Astronomy, 
Greek, Natural Sciences, (including Geology, Zoology and 
Chemistry) and Drawing; ten pupils or more required to form 
a class except in Greek. 

Rule 63. Where studies are given as elective, it is meant 
that the pupil, with the approval of the Principal, may choose 
which he will pursue. The pupil is not required to take any one 
of the studies given as optional, but is permitted to do so, with 
the approval of the principal. No change in studies shall be 
afterwards admissible, unless it shall be regarded by the Principal 
as expedient or necessary. 

Rule 64. No pupil shall be admitted to the High School who 
is not twelve years of age, and who has not passed a satisfac- 
tory examination in reading, spelling, penmanship, physical 
geography, grammar, history of the United States and arith- 
metic. Applicants for the High School, after having passed an 
examination in the branches herein prescribed, may elect Ger- 
man in place of grammatical analysis, if they pass examination 
on the German course of study required for the German Ameri- 
cans in the District Schools in lieu of English grammar, but all 
others shall be required to take the study of grammatical analysis 
for Junior year. 

Rule 65. Every candidate for the High School, coming from 
any of the Grammar Schools, must present to the Examining 
Committee the following certificate, properly filled out and 
signed : 



CERTIF1C4TB O 



The bearer, - 
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QUALIFICATION FOS ADUISSION TO THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sehaol, 1 8—. 



-i8- 



- years of age, has been 
:, in my opinion, well 



I 



I 



ft member of this echool ye 

qu&lifieil. as required by rule, bolh in Ueportnieiit and acholarship. for 
admission to I hi; High School. 

, Principal. 

Role 66. All pupils admitted shall be on probation the first 
term, and if, at the end of that time, they do not hold a fair 

position in their classes, they siiall he withdrawn from school. 

Rdl£ 67. No pupil shall be ivdvanced from a lower to a higher 
class who has not undergone a. satisfactory examination in all 
the branches of the lower class. 

Role 68. A pupil, having been absent twice within one 
month, without presenting sufficient excuse, may, on the morning 
of the third absence, be discharged, and shall be re-admitted 
only^by a permit from the Superintendent. 

Section IX. — formal School. 

Rule 69. This school is intended for the training of persons 
who desire to become teachers in the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Rule 70. All qualified females, of the age of seventeen 
years and upwards, may be admitted to the Normal School on 
subscribing the following declaration : 

I, the subscriber, hereby declare that It U toy lotenUoD to devote my- 
self to the businesB of teaching lu the Public Schools or St. Louis, for at 
least two years ; that ray object in resorting to this Normal School Is tlie 
better to prepare myself for this Important work. And I furthermore 
declare that I intend to continue in the Normal School during the time 
required for my graduation, uule.ts honorably discliarged by the Com- 
iidtt«e. 

Role 71. The qualifications required shall be good moral 
character, physical competency, and ubility to pass a satisfactory 
examination in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, an<l history of the United States. 

Rtn.K 72. Candidates for admission shall present themselves 
at the school on the first day of the first or third quarter of the 
scholastic year, For examination and classificiktion. Tbe Principal 
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shall conduct the. examination under the direction of the Teachers 
Committee, by whose authority the successful candidates shall be 
admitted. Pupils from the St. Louis High School shall not be 
required to pass the examination for admission to the Normal 
School, but may be admitted upon the following conditions, pro- 
vided their record in scholarship and deportment has been satis- 
factory in the High Schools : (1) Graduates of the High School 
may be admitted into the Senior Glass of the Normal School ; 
(2) Pupils of the High School who have completed the studies 
of the Third Class may be admitted to the Middle Class of the 
Normal School ; (3 ) Pupils who have completed the studies of 
the Second Class of the High School may be admitted into the 
Junior Class of the Normal School; (4) Pupils who have com- 
pleted not less than two quarters' work of the Junior Class of the 
High School may be admitted into the Fourth Class of the Nor- 
mal School. These special conditions of admission shall apply 
to the pupils of the High School only in case said pupils are 
sixteen years of age and upwards if admitted to the Fourth 
Class of the Normal School, and of corresponding advance in 
age if admitted to the higher classes. 

RuLB 73. The Principal of the Normal School shall have 
under his supervision the Benton School, which shall be a school 
of observation for pupils of the Normal School. It shall be his 
duty to visit this school us often as possible. He shall examine 
the pupils thereof quarterly or oftener. He shall receive and 
forward to the Superintendent the report of the same. He shall 
from time to time suggest to the Superintendent such arrange- 
ments in regard to the programme and the management of said 
school as he deems promotive of the interest of* the same as a 
district school and a school of observation. He shall cause the 
pupils of the Senior Class of the Normal School to visit the 
school of observation at least once a week, and the pupils of the 
Middle Class at least once every half quarter, under his own 
supervision or under the control of such teachers of the Normal 
School as he shall delegate for this duty, for the purpose of 
giving to said pupils an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the practical working of a district school, to see the appli- 



cation of the principlea o£ instruction, anil to gain o, more thor- 
ongh knowledge of the duties of their future profession. 

Seclion X. — Miscellaneoua 



TERMS AND SCHOOL SESSIONS. 

Rule 74. The scholastic year shall commence the first Mon- 
day in September, and continue forty consecutive weeks, excln- 
Bive of the Chriatmrxs holidays, and be divided into four terms of 
ten weeks each. 

Rule 75. There shall be two daily sessions in all the schools, 
except the High and Normal. The first session shall commence 
at 9 o'clock A. M., and close at 12 m. ; and the second shall 
commence Qtl} o'clock p. M., and close at a quarter before 4 
o'clock p. M., throughout the year. 

Rule 76. During each morning session there shall be a re- 
cess of fifteen minutes, to be arranged as the Principal may 
think most judicious. In the afternoon there shall be no recess, 
except one of ten minutes for the primary children, who shall be 
carefully supervised by their teachers during said recess, and 
prevented from causing disturbance to the higher departments, 

Rule 77. In the High and Normal Schools there shall be 
but one daily session, commencing at 9 o'clock a. m., and closing 
at 2( o'clock p. M., throughout the year. But from April 1st 
the session may commence at SJ o'clock a, a., and close at 2 
p. M., if BO directed by the Teachers' Committee. 

Rule 78. The schools shall have a vacation from the close of 
the scholastic year till the first Monday in September ; they shall 
also be closed From the 25ih day of December to the 1st of Jan- 
uary, inclusive; on all Thanksgiving or Fast days authorized by 
the State or General Government, and on all Saturdays through- 
out the yeiir ; but on no other day, unless by special pennlBSion 
of the Board. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Rule 79. A public examination of all the schools shall take 
place on the Friday of the lust week in the scholastic year; 
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besides which, all the classes in the High ind Normal Schools 
shall be examined in each branch of study when it is completed, 
and a written examination shall be held in the higher grade of 
the District Schools at the close of the second quarter of each 
scholastic year. 

Rule 80. All regulations of the Board, heretofore adopted, 
inconsistent with these Rules, are hereby rescinded. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY, 



FOR 1873-74. 



Ogiee of the Board of St. JAmit l^ubiie BohooU, > 

Bt, ZoHit, AvguH 1, 1874. \ 

To the Honorable the Board of President and Directors 
of the St, Louis Public Schools : 

Gbntlbmen — The Annual Reports of the Secretary for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1874, are herewith submitted. 

1. Sinking Fund Bills Rbcbivablb, on hand July 81, 1874. 

2. Sinking Fund Bonds, on hand July 81, 1874. 

3. Rbcbipts and Expenditures during the year, from Au- 

gust 1, 1873, to July 31, 1874, both days inclueiye 

4. Balance Sheet for the year ending July 31, 1874. 

5. School Expenses Proper for the year ending July 

31, 1874. 

6. Real Estate and Improvements for school purposes 

belonging to the Board, July 31, 1874. 

7. List of Unleased Lands belonging to the Board, July 

31, 1874, for revenue purposes. 

8. List of Leased Lands belonging to the Board, July 

31, 1874, for revenue purposes. 

MILTON H. WASH, 

Secretary. 
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SINKING-FUND. 



Bonds on Hand, July 31, 1874. 



• 

s . 






1 
1 








No. of B( 


Kind of Bond. 


Date of 
Bond. 


When 
Purchased. 


Am»t 
Paid 


When 
Dub. 


amount of 
Bond. 


137 


Missouri State, 6 per cent 


July 1,1873 


Mar<24,1874 


93 


July 1, 1893 


$1,000 00 


188 


do. 


do. 


do. 


93 


do. 


l,0lDOOu 


1:<U 


do. 


do. 


do. 


9-2 


do, 


1,000 00 


140 


do. 


do. 


do. 


92 


do. 


1,000 00 


141 


do. 


do. 


do. 


92 


do. 


1,000 00 


14S 


do. 


do. 


do. 


92 


do. 


1.000 00 


6tt 


do. 


June 9, 1874 


June28,1874 


98X 


June 9, 1894 


1,000 00 


07 


do. 


do. 


do. 


985K 


do. 


1,000 00 


68 


do. 


do. 


do. 


9.x 


do. 


1,000 uo 


(i9 


do. 


do. 


do. 


985K 


do. 


1,000 00 


70 


do. 


do. 


do. 


935K 


do. 


1,000 00 


71 


do. 


do. 


do. 


93^ 


do. 


1,000 00 


75 


do. 


do. 


do. 


935K 


do. 


1,000 DO 


78 


do. 
Total 


do. 


do. 


9)^ 


do. 


1,000 00 




$14,000 00 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Balakcb Sheet for the year ending JtUy 31, 1874, 



Accounts. 


Ledger^Balances. 


Receipts and Expen- 
ditures. 


Assets and Liabilitiea- 




Debtor. 


. Credit. 


Debtor. 


Credit 


Assets. 


LiabiUties. 


ASSETS. 
RaaI estato for revenne 


$1,289,991 26 

2,817,128 69 

86,078 30 

12,898 99 

84,900 80 

108 86 

222,702 62 

289 05 

4,482 16 

2,632 75 

158 56 

4.207 61 

18,020 00 

212,646 28 


g 


g 




1.280,991 26 

2,817,128 69 

86,U73 80 

1-2.898 90 

84,990 80 

103 86 

222,702 62 

280 05 

4,482 16 

2,682 75 

163 65 

4,207 61 

13,1(20 00 

212,646 28 




Beal estate for school 

DtUTDOaeA 










Tnirteenth Ward 










Bailiff 








Public School Library 

Contingent Hind 

Co. Collector (taxes) 
Conrad Doll 


































Taxes due A*om tenants 










Central Masonic UaU 
Association 










Charles Pitzold 










Cash in Treasury 

Sinking fund— bonds., 
do bills receivable 


























LIABILITIES. 

Bills payable—borrow. 

ed money, int'st, etc. 

Due on contractA. ..... 


886,140 00 
2,466 00 




Inst 86,000 


836,140 00 
2,466 00 








Paymento maturing.. . . 

REVENUE. 
Returned insurance 


2,466 00 








87 60 

628,230 18 
62,164 68 
74,046 07 

222,766 62 


967 60 

628,230 13 
62,164 63 
74,046 07 








General an J delinquent 
taxes 














Rent of real estate 










State school fUnd 








Tax— revenue. 










EXPENSES. 

Expense— (general) ... . 

Vnfil 


30,053 04 

19448 19 

6,609 78 

7.784 89 

90,866 32 

46,070 96 

21,181 46 

409,426 10 

2,787 84 
60,729 78 
17,680 82 

6,189 66 




80,058 04 

19,243 19 

6,60t 73 

7,784 89 

10,856 82 

46,070 96 

22,181 45 

499,426 10 

2,787 84 
60,720 78 
17,690 82 

6,189 65 














Qmm 










VnnilttirA. •••••• «••••• 










^ Paid in cash, 

^ notes 80,000 00 
JttnltAra* AAlArles. ..... 


















Offloara ** 










TAAAhers' ** •••••«.. 










RAflit of school houses 










RAnA.irfl ......... 










finnnlies ............... 










Special t&xes 

SL Louis Pub. Schools 










8,160,712 03 












13497 93 




• 




Expenses OTer net reT- 

AnnA ......... 


$4,900,600 88 


$4,960,609 88 
















Assets OTer liabilities 


$762,925 16 


$762,925 16 


8,818,614 72 












4,151,219 72 




4,161,219 72 
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a555^^6<><$do<$d<$d 



REAL ESTATE AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 
Jubj 31, 1874. 



Names o( SchODla. 






BamUton 

Homboldt 

JelTerBOD 

" (branch)... 
Laaretu 



Peat&laui 

Peabodr 

BtoiSaii'.'.'.'.V."'.'.'. 

Wasbington 

Webatet [oldaDdiu 



Wliore I.oo»te(i. 



Benrlotta b. ArkBDUi ft nil 
Corner lIUi A Howard Sta. 
DaTtou ~ " 



BUiStb.O'FaUaa *Cu«At 
Oor.lBtbSt, & ChriaCr At. 
Cor. nUi and Poplar SW- . . . 
CorW^om Inc BtAGraTols B 
Coniar 370) and Davie S*- 
COT. Jaokion A LMpen 

Cor.UrBmeDAKDasuai 

Cor. istb and Maiden Lsni 
Cot. «h and Wash 8U.. 
Cor. eib and Poplar Sta. 

">■ au, near Qratlot 

_ _r. Ann At ft Deoatnr E. 
EugeniaSt .near High St. 



Cor. 8tb and t'eetaloiii SU. 
Cor. Ttta and Hiokorr Sti. 
Cor. Tth and Lahwfie SI 
Corloira At A Mararaec: 
I7thSt., nearCaes At.... 
-■ -InyAQJasgAT 

—JBsrTTSU.. 

CorldCarond AT ACarrr" 
CorEwIngft Laclede AT1-- 
Uarlne At. near Hoanital.. 
LncuftEiTlng: Atb... 
l(b, b«t. Poprar £Spmoe 
Ith St.. near Jefferson... 
Cedar Bt. bet. 3d t 4tti 9 
llUi SU, near Webster St. 
Chriatr At., near IHh St. 

" 1 at. near Pratte A 

stFllmore A Market 



Bought Tor aebool purposes, but nc 



Lota 1 to 7, Bl'k IW 
BlocktO.SurTeyS.. 
N. W. h Bloak4B.. 



.. Boll and School 3U.... 
. . EUer'a Sarrej, S. St. 1 



IS.OOO 00 

x,v»im 

40.000 00 
B.OOO 00 
17,S7I 00 

s„-iOO 00 
T,3ouao 
10,000 oo| 



IS.OOO 

HA.OIIO 

11,000 00 

IJ.MWOO 
IT.OOO 00 



£,000 00 

I^eed. 

is,ooa 00 
3.000 00 

B.OOO 0" 

islooo 0' 

IS.SOO 
IL.SMO 

3,000 

so.ooou 

2iM> 00 



1.1,000 00 !'. 
1,000 00 !! 



IB,003SO 
HT.eOU DA 



11,000 OS 

80.314 71 
6S,4>U6I 



3E.I4t at 
B.MO "" 
17.033 



IG.US 30 
0.108 08. 
Bt,473 40 



00,01170 

4T,(n n 

10,001 M 
i7MS OB 

M,00aoo 

77.sn IB 
islui OD 



A.ooooo 
is,ooooe 

S,D00 00 



I 
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IXT 



LIST OF UNLEASED LANDS BELONGING TO THE BOARD 



July Blst, 1874. 



BLOCK. 



45 
47 

69B 
S.W.M Blk78 
160 
197 A 198 
199 
109 
900 

901 

701 
706 
707 
714 

7es 

840 
^64 
854 
H55 
RM 
857 
857 

873 

R83 

88:{ 

884 

884 

8tM 

884 

892 

89R 

89B 
1044 
1066 
185K 
1856 
1439 
1440 
1440 
1479 
1481) 
N. part, 17H8 
N. part. 1760! 
S. part, 1769 



STREET. 



Second street 

Carondelet avenue. 

Second 

Gasconade street. . . 

Fifth street 

Columbus street... 

Main street 

Kosciusko street . . . 
Alley 



) Columbus St, Caron- 1 

} delet av. A Rutger st. \ 

Kosciusko street 






.1 



Carondelet avenue. 

RiKhth street 

Main street 

I^evee 

Front street. 



1* 



ti 



Mafnan<l Convent streets 
Main an<l Sycamore nts. 

Fi ont Htreet. 

Main t^treet 

Eighth street 

Seventh Htreet 






i» 



Alley 

Caron<lelet avenue 

Eighth street 

Seventh street 

Carondelet avenue 

Lucas avenue 

Washington avenne.... 

California avenue 

Pontiac street 

Shenan<ioah stre^ 

Arkansas avenue 

TenneKsee street 

Oregon street 

Micnigan street 

Main and Railroad 

Main nnd Second streets 



•» 



t. 



ii 



Survey S003I Davis street.. 
Maiden Lane. 



<« 
•I 



«4 
<« 
il 



I. *• 

Acconiac . . 



I 



LOT. 



Ft. Fbont. 



4 to 18, inclusive. 

E 

11 to 15, inclusive. 

8 



1 to 8, inclusive. 

9 to 16. '* • . 

17 and 18 



1 to 19, inclusive. 
1 to 12, '* 
1 to 12, •* 



10 and S H 11. 
C. D, E, F, O. 
FandO 



N. E. comer. 



B'to 1(», inclusive. 
13 to 25, 

1 to 11. " 
13 



14 

17 to 24, inclusive. 



4and5 

19,20, and 21. 
9 



13 

88 and 80. 



1 to 10, inclusive. 
11 to l«, 
29 to 46, 
21 



«« 



1 to 18, inclusive 

1. 2. 9 to 18 inclusive. . 

8 to 18, inclusive 

land 9 

10, 11. and 12 

31, and 32 

.W, 60, 64, 66. and 67 

70,7I.79.7rt,79 

84 to 87, inclusive. ...I 
80to9i, '* ....( 

08,99. 100 

1(16 to 109, inclusive. . . . 
28 to 89, 



*« 



88.3 
260.7 

38 
126 

25 
180 
910.6 
210.2 
120.4M 

Whole 

83.103^ 
308.6 
808.9 
304.3M 
60 
87.6 
190.4 
70.10 
55 

60.06 
89.5 M 
43.4 
210 
409 
125 
869 
281 

40.6 

26 
900 

25 

50 

76 

60 

60 

60 

26 
270 
169.6 
454 

95 

25 
460.9 
891.6 
407.10 

.V) 
160 
100 
VH) 
950 

160 
198.8 



ft.Dbp. 



479 

196 

76 

86.9 
188.3 
188.8 
Irregular. 

Block. 

65.6X 
76 

76.9H 
76.9)^ 
134.9 
190 

126 aver. 
116 " 
302.6 
147 
118 
120 
308.4 
104 
122.11 
199.11 
116.11 
116.11 
116.11 
116.11 
98.11 
118.11 
118.11 
186 
135 
196 
196 
196 
125 
196 
125 
195 
Irregular. 

120 

166.6K 
140 
140 

19.6 

19.6 

12.6 

12.6 
19.6 
195 



5a 
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LIST OE REAL ESTATE, 

OWNED AND USED FOR REVENUE PURPOSES BY THE 

BOARD OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



O V 



4 

11 

12 

16 

16 

17 

34 

40 

42 

43 

44 

46 

47 

48 

49 

62 

68 

69 

64 

67 

69 

76 

79 

80 

81 

82 

86 

90 

91 

93 

94 

96 

98 

166 

223 

262 

640 

643 

422 

386 

433 

208 

326 

287 

340 

341 



Date 

of 
Lease. 



Dec. 

tTan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

April 

Feb. 

Feb. 

M'rch 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July. 

M'rch 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

April 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

June 

Sept. 

Sept. 

AprU 

July 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Nov. 



1833 

1836 

1833 

1834 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1843 

1840 

1840 

1840 

1839 

1840 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1840 

1834 

1843 

1844 

1814 

1843 

1843 

1845 

1839 

1843 

1845 

1844 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1867 

1862 

1861 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1843 

1870 

1867 

1867 

1867 



Block 



Street. 



84 Market & 4th. 

84 Market & 4th. 

84 Market & 4th. 

68 Cheny 

109 Fourth 

109 Fourth 

109 Fourth 

109 Fourth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fourth 

160 Fourth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fifth 

76 Fourth 

76 Fourth 

76 Fourth 

76 Fourth 

109 Fourth 

160 Fourth 

160 Fifth 

160 Fourth 

160 Fifth 

84 Market 

84 Market 

160 Fifth 

109 Cerre 

160 Fourth 

160 Fifth 

68 Second 

69 E Collins 

107 Spencer 

686 N9th 

686 N9th 

686 N9th 

68 Second 

883 8th 

692 16th 

691 14th 

591 Fourth 






30 
30 
30 
80 
33 
33 
33 
62 
25 
25 
26 
26 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
25 
23 
26 
33 
26 
25 
76 
26 
36 
30 
100 
31 
26 
26 
25 
40 
34 
20 
27 
13 
50 
26 
60 
22 
22 



Lot. 



A 
B 
£ 
A 

4 

1 

2 

6 

8 
16 
19 
20 
21 
26 
26 
27 
28 
31 
17 
18 
14 

2 
E 
B 
A 
D 

3 
30 

6 
22,23 <&; 24 

4 
C 
D 
9,10.11,12 

6 
32 
13 
C 
D 
A 
B 
SptC 
NptC 
B 

5 
F 
D 
D 



Annual 
Rent. 



102 00 

67 20 

89 00 
84 00 

103 12 
99 00 

103 12i 

197 00 

66 62j^ 

100 00 

73 07J 

82 60 

68 30 
92 13 
88 96 
87 36 

86 79 
43 20 
73 08 
47 66 
61 60 
68 76 

103 I2i 
81 26 

111 62i 
75 00 
78 38 

87 36 
71 871 

162 60 
66 00 

100 00 
65 00 

243 76 

100 76 
96 31 
73 76 

181 24 

120 00 
117 60 

90 00 

121 60 
60 60 

200 00 
25 00 

162 00 
58 70 
68 70 



& 

1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1889 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1889 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1889 
1883 
1883 
1890 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1893 
1880 
1877 
1877 
1877 
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LIST OF REAL ESTATE. (Continued.) 



.„«l i 



April i; 
April II 
April i; 



i Mftr 
I May 

. June 

I May 

1 May 

' J&ii. 1 

I Jan. 1 

I Jan. 1 

! May ] 
i July 1 
i July 1 
I May 1 
! Mar. 1 
1 Feb. 1 
> Mar. 1 
! Aug. 1 
I June 
1 AllK. 
i AuK. 
I Aug. 
I Aug. 

I Aujr. 
May 
I Aug. 
I July 
I Aug. 
I April 
I April 
I July 
; Mar. 
I Sept. 
' Oot. 
I Nov. 1 



1S62 

1882 
1864 t 
18(M : 
isei ; 



18G5 f 

1S64 

1864 

1804 

1864 

18&1 



18G4 

. 1866 i 
. 1864 
' 18«6 
■ 1865 S 

18U 

1804 ( 



702 Nov. 

704 ;Dec. 

705 iHar 



Carond. nve-- 
Carond. ave.- 

Sixth 

Chestnut 

Malu 

Fronts Mala. 

Second 

Second 

Eiglilli 

Finh 

Columbus... 

Rutger 

Eighth 

Eighth 

Eighth. 

Eighth 

Fifth 

Davia 

W. Brooklyn. 
Columbus... 
Front & Main. 

Seventh 

Tenth 

Davis 

Seventh 

Davis 

Davis 

Davis 

Davis 

w Broadway... 

Front. 

Chestnut 

N. Seventh.. 

Eighth 

Front 

Chestnut 

Seventh 

Davis 

J nekton 

Jackson 

DhvIs 

Jackson < 

Davis 

DavU 

Seventh 

DmvIs 

Tliirt«enth... 
W. Brooklyn. 

Main '.-. 

Seventh 

Front & Plum. 
CarondelPi Av 
Columbus. . . 



135 00 ; 
83 76 : 
94 30 
22 00 
1 00 
1 00 
224 00 



267 

5 00 
187 50 
200 00 
375 2B 
JS 00 
4fi 00 
7S 00 
2G 00 



1877 
1877 
1874 



43 75 
250 00 
14H7 3.^ 
148 00 
TO 20 1 
5M 75 ] 
1407 3" 



1874 

1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1874 
1874 
18T4 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1874 
1877 



37 60 
25 00 

150 00 
76 00 
3a 50 
02 60 
31 35 
25 00 
37 60 
43 76 
67 60 
SO 00 

27S 00 
iS7 60 

44S 50 

100 OU 



1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1S74 
1876 
1874 
187S 
1876 
1874 
1874 
1676 
1877 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 



LIST OF REAL ESTATE (OoiraiiUED.) 



s 


Uaie 

of 

Lease. 


Block 


Street. 


Fee( 
Front 


Lot. 


Aunual 
Rent. 


s 


roe 


May 18U7 


■iO-i 


jHuksou 


16 


16 


66 40 


I87T 


708 


April meu 


893 


Seveutb 


25 


a 


50 00 


1876 


706 


Juue isee 


8<J3 


CaroDdelet Ai 


26 


17 


63 50 


1878 


710 


Jan. 1868 


893 


CuroDdelet Av 


25 


18 


75 00 


1877 


7ia 


No*. 1867 


583 


Broadway... 


20 


A 


216 00 


1877 


716 


Dec. J8U7 


653 


Front 


20 




180 60 


1877 


716 


Sept. 1867 


69 


Chtri-y 


51 


C 


487 03 


1877 


717 


Oct. 1867 


587 


Eleveiitb.... 


17 


I-' 


71 40 


1877 


718 


M'roh 1866 


202 


Caroudelet Av 


88 


2 and 3 


387 76 


1878 


7ao 


M'rcli 1866 


68 


Second. 


28 




.i88 00 


1881 


721 


MVdi 1866 


83 


Third 


15 


K 


581 25 


1875 


733 


July 1867 


aoo 


Kosciusko - - - 


25 


19 


25 00 


1877 


7W 


July 1867 


200 


Kosciusko . . . 


■i-i 


20 


25 00 


1877 


ras 


July 1867 


20" 


Kosciu-ko . . . 


2.^ 


21 


25 00 


1877 


Titt 


Julv 18B7 


200 


K..1^0JNHl.O... 


a5 


22 


25 UO 


1877 


737 


July 1867 


-200 


Kiisriii>ko... 


a.-. 


•£i 


23 00 


1877 


7SI 


April 1806 


Kol 


-ievi-ntli 


25 




60 00 


1878 


T33 


M'rol.1868 


503 


.Slxteetitli.... 


25 


k 


56 25 


187tf 


7;m 


July 1867 


6St 


ChlTIV 


53toS7 


A 


936 00 


1877 


7.15 


July 1867 


581 


Seviiitli 


;tii 


It 


150 00 


1877 


738 


M'nli 1808 


608 


Biglitli 


36 




145 00 


1876 


7.W 


De,.. 1867 


6'J 


Cherry 

Eighth 


41 


B 


249 25 


1893 


741 


Oct. 1811(1 


852 


50 


laud 2 


75 00 


1876 


742 


Feb. 1866 


893 


Seventh 


36 


3 


50 00 


1876 


744 


M'rch 1886 


86 


Chestnut 


20 


F 


768 75 


1875 


08(1 


Feb. 1865 


8!!2 


Seventh 


36 


14 


37 60 


1876 


583 


July 1865 


200 


ColuinhuB . . . 


26 


13 


66 30 


187B 


707 


July 1864 




CiiiuuibuH .-- 






180 00 




740 


Nov. 1867 


590 


Tiiirtceiitli... 


90 


A 


297 00 


1877 


74U 


Apr!) 1868 


586 


Ninth 


30 


U 


135 00 


1877 


750 


Oct. 1867 


590 


Thirteenth... 


36 


c 


76 00 


1877 


761 


Aug. 1868 


688 


Twelfth 


25 


c 


7S 00 


1877 


75a 


Aug. 1868 


585 


Kl^th 


19 


H 


85 88 


1817 


753 


Aug. 1858 
All]:. 1868 


G9I 


Fourteenth . . 


30 


B 


81 00 


1877 


755 


587 


Eleventh.... 


17 


F 


Gl 00 


1877 


766 


Jan. 1808 


59t 


Fonneeutli .. 


31 


C 


66 72 


1877 


757 


Auk. '•'^''8 


5SS 


'i'tt-i'ini 


40 


V 


121 30 


1877 


758 


Aug. 1868 


.■.8« 


Twelfth 


35 


B 


75 00 


1877 


75« 


Aug. 1868 


583 


Iivi-lfth 


25 


D 


75 00 


1877 


7(10 


Aug. 1868 


asa 


T'intli 


32 




81 00 


1878 


7«1 


April 1863 


580 


Thirteenth... 


■i!i 


K 


97 50 


1877 


7«i 


Aug. 1868 


589 


Ttteirth 


;io 


B 


90 00 


1878 


:6J 


Aug. 1868 


.-587 


Ehiveiilh.... 




F 


61 00 


1877 


7fl4 


Nov. 1867 


.■.87 


KicveiJth.... 


IB 


F 


46 65 


1877 


7H5 


Jan. 18S« 




Klevfiilh.... 


20 




48 00 


1877 


7Bfl jiiiv iMtir' :.sr 


Kl<'v.'.itli.... 


i-'i 


F 


60 00 


1877 


788 iMTcii IWtlJi — 


i>iivis 


25 


:t 


53 35 


1878 


769 iH'ruh mm — 


Diivis 


25 


4 


50 W 


1876 


770 M'rcli ISIH! — 


DuvIk 


25 




50 00 


1876 


771 MrchlWHi — 


Davis 


35 


6 


50 00 


1878 


77a M'itIi IKIMI, — 


DavU 


, A") 


7 


no 00 


1878 


773 Ocl. ismii — 


D:ivls 


i 50 


8 mil] 11 


100 on 


1878 


"74 M'rili leiHi' — 


Davi* 


2:> 


10 


38 75 ]>«7« 


775 


M'n-1. I86t 


— 


D.IVlM 


■ 16 


11 


39 83 


1876 
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LIST OF REAL ESTATE (Continued.) 



O V 

52; h4 



776 

777 

778 

779 

780 

783 

786 

786 

787 

788 

789 

790 

791 

792 

793 

794 

796 

797 

793 

799 

800 

801 

802 

803 

804 

805 

806 

807 

808 

809 

810 

811 

812 

813 

814 

816 

816 

818 

819 

820 

821 

822 

823 

826 

827 

830 

831 

832 

833 

834 

836 

836 



Date 

of 
Lease. 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Jail. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Dec. 

Au«r. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
IkTrcti 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Feb. 
Jnly 
July 
July 
Tuly 
July 
Julv 
July 
Aug. 

|Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Ang. 

Julv 

Sept. 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

June 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 



1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1866 
1868 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1866 
1868 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1869 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1868 



Block 



583 
648 
683 
591 
591 
592 
692 
586 
690 
585 
585 
685 
692 
692 
589 
586 
592 
47 
586 
586 
587 
687 
684 
648 
592 
687 
687 
585 
690 
588 
202 
585 
692 
689 
691 
691 
689 
160 
690 
590 
200 
688 
200 
184 
863 
893 
184 



Street. 



Davis 

Davis «^. * • 

Davis 

Davis 

Davis 

Seventh 

W. Hound 

Broadway . . . . 
Fourteenth. . • . 

Fifteenth 

Fifteenth 

Fifteenth 

Ninth 

Fourteenth . . . 

Eighth 

Eighth 

Eighth 

Sixteenth 

fifteenth 

'ITiirteenth.... 

Ninth 

Fiftieenth 

Third 

Ninth 

Ninth 

Eleventh 

Eleventh 

Seventli 

\V. Mound 

Sixteenth 

Tenth 

Tenth 

Eighth 

Thirteenth 

Eleventh 

Carondelet Av 

Eighth 

Fifteenth 

Thirteenth. ••• 

Fifteenth 

Fifteenth 

Thirteenth .... 

Fifth' 

Fourteenth'... 
Thirteenth.... 
Columbus .... 

Twelfth 

Kosciusko .... 

Seventh 

Mahi 

Seventh 

Chestnut 



Feet 
Front. 



28 
56 
28 
28 
42 
48 
25 
20 
21 
33 
35 
26 
42 
48 
19 
20 
60 
26 
30 
27 
30 
26 
35 
26 
26 
36 
16 
30 
26 
.26 
20 
30 
16 
26 
26 
30 
20 
30 
30 
26 
24 
27 
26 
21 
26 
25 
26 
76 

268 
25 



JjOt. 



12 
13 and 14 

15 

16 

17 

£ 

43 

B 

C 

E 

B 

B 

L 

D 

H 

F 

£ 

E 

C 

F 

K 
1 

I 

I 

G 

G 

G 

C 

42 

H 

D 

D 

£ 

B 

H 

1 

F 

A 

D 

£ 

F 

F 

16 

D 

C 

12 

G 
26,27,28 

A 

7 



Annual 
Rent. 



33 60 
67 20 
33 60 
33 60 

61 80 
218 83 

75 00 
216 00 

66 70 
101 60 
105 00 

75 00 
190 96 
145 32 

85 60 

90 00 

270 00 

66 25 

76 60 
82 38 

135 00 

76 00 

100 60 

117 00 

117 00 

84 00 

36 00 

160 00 

75 00 

67 26 
70 40 

108 00 
67 60 

82 60 
105 00 
160 00 

90 00 
90 00 
90 00 

76 00 
67 20 

83 78 

62 50 

63 00 
76 00 

100 00 

60 00 

75 00 

800 00 

2717 80 

50 00 

1800 00 



& 

L877 
1877 
L877 
1877 
L876 
1876 
L877 
1877 
1877 
L877 
L877 
L877 
L877 
1877 
L877 
L877 
L877 
1877 
1877 
L877 
L877 
L876 
L878 
1877 
L877 
L877 
L877 
1877 
L877 
L877 
1877 
1877 
L877 
L877 
1877 
L877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
L876 
L877 
1877 

L878 
1878 



1879 



LIST OF REAL ESTATE (Conrnrom.) 



Street. 


Feet 
Front. 


Tenth 


40 


Broadway 








Eisrlith 


19 




30 


Caroiidelet Av 


26 






Frunt 


as 


Tenth 


22 


Eleventh 


25 


Tenth 


25 


Broailwaf .... 


41 






Hempstead... 


2G0 


Fourtli 


as 


Sixteenth 


65 


W. Mound.... 


19 


Tenth 


40 


Broadway 


39 


Front 




Tenth 


40 


Eleventh 


32 


Fourteenih ■■- 


16 


Fourteenth... 


34 




32 


Fioiit 




Second 


GO 






Twelfth 


20 


Fifteenth 


27 


Fifth 




Elxlith 


15 








26 


Mulde>[ Lane . 


25 


Maiden Lane ■ 










25 


Maiden Lane . 




Maiden Lane . 


35 


Seventh 


25 


MBldci] Lane ■ 


GO 


Second 




Seventh 


26 


Second 


50 


Second 


50 


W. Mound.... 




MHldeu Lane . 


25 


Maiden Lane - 


25 


Fourth 




Maiden Lane . 


25 


Sevenlh 


40 


Suveuih 




Twelfth 




Carondelet A» 


26 





C 


Rent. 


s 


145 58 


1S78 


300 00 


IS7» 


98 50 




S5 S8 


1H7» 


129 60 


1«78 


75 00 


mn 


144 00 




266 GO 




81 00 


IK7B 


67 60 


IH7R 


112 50 


IHTR 


431 45 




268 90 


IS78 


624 00 


187B 


305 00 


]fm 


133 06 


\m 






144 00 


l«7fi 


585 00 


mm 


690 00 


\m 






137 66 


1R7H 


48 00 


wm 


102 00 


ISTR 






460 00 


IH7H 


26 00 


1H79 


1264 94 


1HB4 


60 00 


IH79 


74 13 


1H7» 






67 60 


1877 


362 60 


I87» 


30 00 


18-» 


30 00 


IH7» 


30 00 


1S7B 


49 00 


IR7fl 


30 00 




30 00 


IH7» 


30 00 


IK7» 


76 50 




60 00 


IN70 


25 60 


IH7» 




1S70 






36 00 


IH7D 


153 00 


IR7A 




I«7» 


25 00 




732 00 


IH79 


30 00 


1870 


lOS 00 




94 60 


l«7fl 


75 00 


1879 


76 00 


1874 



WAiig. 1 
II June 1 
tSJune I 



■OOct. I 
iaSov. 1 
13 Sept. 1 
a April 1 



>eMaj 1 
19 Auk. 1 
10 Sept. 1 
llJuue 1 

12 Aug- 1 

13 Oct. 1 



■0 Nov. 
'I Nov. 
'2 July 



'9 July 

■" *>"«. 

?eh. 

:2 Aug. 
;;i May 
4 Aug. 

6 Aug. 
8 Aug. 
Aug. 



896.!une 1» 

SOB Ffh. It 
BOl|Fuh. 1( 
WaiF"!). I» 
(KKt'-litiie n 
IM>4t.I<iu>' it 
i«l6lM'rcIilt 
BOfilM'rehK 
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LIST OF REAL ESTATE (Continubd.) 



w 

^ 


Date 

of 

Lease. 


Block 


Street. 


Feet 

Front. 


Lot. 


Annual 
Rent. 


I^ 


»7 


M'rch 1869 


689 


Twelfth 


36 


A 


76 DO 


1679 


909 


July 1869 
Feb. 1870 


IG8 


Flttii 


48 


D. E, 


618 00 


1894 


910 


656 


W.Brooklln... 


16 


11 


60 00 


1880 


911 


Feb. 1870 


666 


W.Brooklln.. 


16 


12 


60 00 


1680 


913 


M'rch 1870 


107 


Fourth 


33 


1 


680 60 


1880 


913 


June 1869 


893 


Seventh 


25 


15 


67 50 


1879 


9U 


June 1868 


581 


Fifteenth 


30 


Q 


64 00 


1878 


91G 


Aug. 1870 


aoa 


Jackson 


30 


4 


144 00 


1880 


91S 


April 1870 


683w 


Sixth, a'rvejrSOOS 


20 


B 


96 00 


1878 


917 


April 1870 


884 


Seventh 


2B 


12 


53 50 1880 


918 


April 1870 


303 


Columbus .■■■ 


76 


33,34 & 25 


187 60 1880 


919 


Feb. 186B 




Muiileu Laue . 


36 


24 


25 00 1B74 


9» 


Aug. 1870 


585 


Ntoth 


30 


A 


136 00 1678 


921 


Feb. 1869 


691 


Fourteenth . . . 


35 


I 


67 60 1879 


933 


April 1870 


893 


Seventh 


25 


22 


62 60 ,1880 


an 


April 1870 


884 


CuroudeletAv 


25 


15 


67 50 1880 , 


S34 


April 1870 


893 


Seventh 


25 


23 


62 60 1860 ^^ 


92G 


Feb. 1870 


387 


Teuth 


30 


C 


102 60 1860 ^H 


920 


Dec. 1869 


893 


Seventh 


25 


6 


67 50 1879 ^H 


»27 


Aug. 1369 




Maiden Lane . 


26 


W440 


30 00 1879 ^H 


92B 


June 1870 




Maiden Lane . 


25 


E 146 


30 00 18S0 ^H 


99B 


June 1870 




Maiden Lane . 


25 


W*46 


30 00 11880 ^^H 


930 


April 1870 


883 


Eighth 


25 


37 60 1880 ^H 


»S1 


June 1870 


883 


Eighth 

Maiden Lane . 


36 


2 


37 60 >1880 ^H 


93a 


Feb. 1870 




£6 


E i44 


30 00 1880 ^H 


933 


Aug. 1870 


302 


Jackson 


25 


13 


120 00 1880 ^^ 


934 


May 1870 


883 


Eighth 


26 


6 


37 50 1880 i 


936 


April 1870 


852 


Seventh 


75 


9-10-11 


167 60 1880 


936 


Oct. 1870 


892 


Eighth 


25 


3 


37 50 1880 J 


937 


July 1871 


664 


Broadway — 


BS.ai 


1-2-3 


601 00 1881 1 


936 


April 1870 


203 


Jaukaon 


26 


7 


130 00 ,1860 ^H 


939 


June 1870 




Maiden Lane.. 


36 


E 152 


30 00 '1880 ^^M 


940 


April 1870 


203 


Jackson 


25 


6 


112 60 11830 ^H 


911 


April 1870 


202 


Jackson 


26 


13 


120 00 11880 ^H 


942 


AiiL'. 1870 


204 


CaroudeletAv. 


32.6 


3 


114 70 1880 ^^ 


943 


Aug. 1870 


204 


CarondeletAv. 


40 


1-2 


288 05 11880 1 


944 


Sept. 1B71 
July 1868 


118 


Sixth 


60 




1300 00 11676 


94ft 


391 


Fifteenth 


26 


H 


63 10 J1876 


94(t 


May 1870 


893 


Eighth 


25 


4 


37 60 iiseo 


947 


Dec. 1870 


203 


Jackson 


35 




120 00 |]&60 


948 


Nov. 1871 


654 


W. Mound.... 


19 


EptlO 


67 00 1881 


949 


April 1872 


70w 


Broadway ---. 


18.8 




333 33 ,1877 


960 


April 1872 


70w 


Broadway .... 


33-4 




668 66 Il877 


961 


April 1871 


760 


Ninth 


16 


8 4 34-25 


33 75 


1881 


863 


April 1871 


760 


Ninth 


16 


N 24-36 


33 76 


1881 


963 


April I87a 
Nov. 1871 


683w 






c 




1878 


964 


587 


Tenth 'X!!!'.! 


25 


15 


90 00 


1861 


955 


Jime 1872 




Near Pair G'd 


2arp'8 




240 00 


1877 


866 


July 1872 


70W 


Broadway 


146 




2348 GO 


1883 


967 


Oct. 1872 




25th. s'vey3003 


188 




36 00 


1883 


858 


Oct. 1872 




26th. ■■ 


188 




144 00 


1880 


8«0 


Dec. 1872 


689 


Twelfth 


25 


S4A 


90 00 


1S8S , 


961 


Dec. 1872 


7IW 


Broadway 


99.9 


~ 


1000 00 


i«e3 1 


862 


M'rch 1873 


— 


36th. s'vey3003 


25 




37 60 


1669 ^H 
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LIST OF REAL ESTATE (Continued.) 



oS 



o 



15 



963 
964 
965 
966 
967 
968 
969 
970 
971 
972 
978 
974 
975 
976 
977 
978 
979 
980 
981 
982 
983 
984 
985 
986 
987 

988| 

989 
990 
991 
992 
993 



Date 

of 

I^ase. 



M'rch 1873 
M'rch 1873 
Jan. 1873 
M'rch 1873 
M'rch 1873 
Feb. 1873 
Jan. 1873 
June 1873 
May 1873 
Oct. 1873 
Dec. 1873 
M'rch 1873 
M'rch 1874 
M'rch 1874 
Jan. 1874 
M'rch 1874 
April 1874 
April 1874 
M?rch 1874 
April 1874 
M!ay 1874 
May 1874 
May 1874 
April 1874 
M'rch 1874 
M'rch 1874 
M'rch 1874 
July 1874 
May 1874 
May 1874 
Feb. 1874 
Sept. 1874 



Block 



893 
893 
653 

583 
592 
653 
160 

592 

47 

584 

892 

69 

583E 

1769 N 

85 



587 
202 
202 
BurSOOS 

200 
200 
651 
589 



Street. 



26th. 8'vey3003 
OarondeletAv 

Seventh 

W. Mound .... 
26th. 8'vey3003 
laixtn. •*.• .... 

Sixteenth 

W. Mound .... 

Fifth 

Maiden Lane • 
Fifteenth...... 

26th. 8'vey3003 
Caroiidelet Av 
N. Seventh.. 
S. Seventh... 
N. Second... 
Maiden Lane 
Broadway . . . 
S. Second. . . . 

Chesnut 

Maiden Jjane 
Twenty-sixth 
Twenty-sixth 
Twenty-sixth 

Tenth 

Jackson . . . 
Columbus . 
Dickson . . . 
Columbus . 
Columbus . 
W. Mound. 
Thhteenth. 



Feet 
Front. 



25 

25 

25 

18 

25 

19.6 

25 

17 

25 

45.5 

25 

25 
29. 7i 

25 

38 

25 

20 

50 

24.6 

25 

25 

25 

25 
30.51 

83.4 
121.4 

25 

61.6 

26 

25 

25 



Lot. 



6 

18 

8 

18 

9 

A 

SiE 

Pt. 18-19 

6 

Ei40 



12 

6 

A 

24 

Ei50 
PtC 

C 

Wi52 

3 

14 

4 

A 

14, 15 & 16 

26 to 34 

15 

15&16 

14 

46 

S iE 



! 



Annual 
Bent. 



38 00 
67 50 
50 00 

50 00 
38 00 
93 60 
56 24 

51 00 
360 00 

30 00 

136 24 

37 50 

75 00 

148 12 

52 60 
300 00 

30 06 

200 00 

25 00 

1029 00 

30 00 

40 00 

40 00 

40 00 

136 95 

1022 00 

45 00 
184 50 

67 50 

68 40 
75 00 



i 

M 
H 

1882 
1872 
1876 
1883 
1882 
1878 
1888 
1883 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 
1884 
1877 
1880 
1884 
1888 
1879 
1888 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 

1884 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 



COURSE OF STUDY AND TEXT BOOKS 



WITH 



TABULAR VIEWS. 



I^ Tabular View of Course of Study in the District SchoolB. 

II. Remarks on the Course of Study, 

in. Oral Lessons in Natural Science. 

lY. Grube's Method in Arithmetic. 

y. Course of German Instruction 

VI. Course of Study in Normal School. 

VII. Course of Study in High School. 

ym. Text Books used in the Public Schools. 
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APPENDIX. iZXT 



KEMARKS TO TEACHERS 



OH 



THE COURSE OF STUDY. 



The coarse of study exhibited in the following scheme receives 
slight modification from year to year, to adapt it to the actual 
average results attained. The following remarks and cautions 
are to be borne in mind while consulting it : 

I. It is not intended as a fixed standard which all schools and 
classes are forced to follow. It does, however, represent the fair 
average labor of classes in the District Schools. 

n. Schools in the centre of the city can perhaps do a little 
more than the amount laid down in the quarter, while those in the 
suburbs, where classification is imperfect and attendance irregular, 
may not be able to do so much. 

in. If a teacher is not able to take her class over so much 
work as is laid down in the tabular view for a quarter, and o 
this thoroughly in ten weeks, it should be sufficient reason for an 
investigation on her part into the reasons therefor : so if the 
contrary occurs, and more work is done than is laid down for the 
time. Glasses are not of uniform capacity; neither do all 
teachers possess the experience and judgment requisite to assign 
lessons of proper length. The tabular view will assist such in 
regulating the daily tasks. 

IV. Teachers in the same grade should make frequent com- 
parison of their results with those obtained by others. The two 
visiting days allowed by the Board, if used by teachers in exam- 
ining departments of the same grade, will furnish valuable 
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information respecting methods of attaining to the « requisite 
thoroughness. 

v. This comparison of results, and the securing of uniformity 
in the sets of tekt- books used by pupils who are transferred from 
one school to the same grade in another, are the chief advantages 
expected to be derived from grading and fixing the course of 
study. It furnishes a convenient scale of thirty-two degrees 
upon which are classified the pupils of our schools. Any grade 
may begin at any time in the year if a class is ready to enter it ; 
no class need wait till the end of the quarter to commence another 
quarter's work if they are prepared for it. 

That there should be uniformity in respect to the degree of 
progress required in other branches at the period oF taking up any 
given study, is too obvious to need discussion. . 



-•♦•- 



FIRST YEAR OR GRADE. 



LANGUAGE. 

RsADiNa. Ist quarter {of ten weeks). PflONBTio Primbb, 
to page 25. ^d quarter : Primer finished, and FiaST 
Rbadbr to page 21 ; punctuation marks carefully taught as 
they occur in the reading lessons. 3^^ quarter: First 
Rbadbr finished, and Sbcond Rbadbr to page 89. 4/A qtuir- 
ter: Sbcond Rbadbr completed. 

Spbllxng. lat quarter : by sounds exclusively for first three 
weeks; by sounds and names of letters afterwards. 2tf 
quarter : each word in the lesson spelled by sound and by 
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name of letter ; silent letters always designated by the 
pnpil. id and 4/A quarters: the same. 

Writino. Isi quarter : printing of phonetic characters and no 
script. 2d quarter : writing of script on slate begun ; 
printing discontinued ; each pupil taught to write his name 
correctly with a pencil. 

ARITHMETIC. 

NCMBBRS. 1^/ quarter: pupils taught to count and write num- 
bers up to 25 — keeping progress with the paging of their 
lessons in the Primer ; to practice counting objects in the 
room. 2d quarter : pupils taught to count as far as 100 ; 
also to practice according to the Grube method on numbers 
from 1 to 4, performing all the elementary operations — ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, division — upon these 
numbers until the pupil knows all the possibilities of com- 
bination with them. Sd quarter : Roman notation as far 
as L ; Arabic notation and numeration to 1000 ; Grube 
method with numbers to 10. 4//i quarter: 25 pages of the 
'* First Lessons in Numbers " completed, including addition 
and the use of the signs of + and =. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

In the Bd and 4th quarters oral instruction should be given on 
place and direction, commencing with familiar localities, 
and gradually leading tlie pupil to the idea of a map and 
rehitive size and distance. 



NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Plants, or Outlines of Botany. 1st quarter : Flowers, their 
structure, color, perfume, habits and shapes. Inasmuch as 
the pupils of this grade enter school in the early fall or 
spring, their first quarter's work can be illustrated directly 
from the garden. 2d quarter: leaves, fruits, seeds: 
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shape, uses, sap, decay. 8^^ quarter : buds, roots, their 
purpose : stalks and trunks, bark of plants, wood. 4/A 
quarter: circulation of sap, what is made from sap, sleep 
of plants, etc. Review of topics of the year. 

80^ See special directions for teaching this branch. 

DRAWING. 

l$t and 2d quarters. Oral instruction definitions of lines: 
vertical, horizontal, and oblique. Definitions of angles : 
right, acute, obtuse. Dictation lessons of right lined 
figures. Free-hand outline from blackboard All slate 
work. %d and 4/A quarters. Free-hand outline exer- 
cises from the Primary Manual, with occasional exer- 
cises from the blackboard. Definitions of lines, angles, 
triangles, squares, oblongs, diagonals, and diameters. 
Knowledge tested by analysis of forms drawn. Slate work ; 
at intervals use trial paper. Pupils should draw by a 
uniform standard as regards size, the standard to be given 
out by the teacher, who will, at times, vary the standard, 
and require all to enlarge or diminish their pictures so as to 
adapt them to the new standard. 

MUSIC. 

Singing through the year three or four times per day. The 
aggregate time devoted to singing each day should not 
exceed fifteen minutes. 

Instruction in the principles of music in the first year is confined 
to the following: Numbers at first, and afterwards the 
notes and staff to some extent. Whole scale used. Half 
and quarter notes and the corresponding rests. Intervals 
taught : from one to any other note in the scale up to five. 
Voices not tried above E of the fourth space. Dynamical 
marks taught as they occur in the lessons. Twen^ new 
songs learned. No new songs taught except under the 
direction of the special music teacher. 
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N. B. Pupils should sit in correct position, avoid screaming, 
pronounce correctly, sing so as to express the sentiment of 
the piece. 

PROGRAMME. 

In this grade, reading and spelling should be allowed at least 
fourteen lessons per week. Printing or writing should be 
required in the preparation of each lesson in reading and 
spelling. Numbers should be taught in at least five separate 
lessons per week, besides the exercise of naming the number 
of the page in the reading lesson. Natural science de- 
mands one hour on Wednesday afternoon. Drawing, fire 
lessons per week of 15 minutes each. Oral geography, 
two lessons per week. 

The lessons in this grade should not exceed 15 minutes in 
length. The size of the class should not influence the length 
of the recitation. 



• • » • » 



SECOND YEAR OR GRADE. 



LANGUAGE. 



Rbading. Isi quarier: Third Rbadbr to page 42; the 
introductory lesson on punctuation should be thoroughly 
learned. 2d quarter: pages 43 — 84. 8rf quarter: 
pages 85—128. 4M quarier: pages 129 — 157. The 
teacher should make it an invariable practice to question 
her pupils on the contents of the lesson at the beginning of 
the recitation, and any pertinent remarks or stories illustra- 
trative of the characters, objects or incidents treated of 
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should be introduced in the course of the recitation. Care 
should be taken, however, to call up the illustrations in 
subsequent lessons, and require the pupils to give an 
account of them. 

Spelling. By sounds and names of letters, designating silent 
letters as in previous grade. 

Wbitino. Script writing on slate continued. All the small 
letters and capitals taught. Exercises with a view to teach 
correct use of capitals, especially the capital I, the capitals 
in proper names and at the beginning of sentences. 

ARITHMETIC. 

First Lessons in Numbers. Isi quarter : to page 50, includ- 
ing subtraction and multiplication, with the signs — andX. 
2d qicarier: to page 70, completing multiplication and 
taking up division, with the sign -^. Sd quarter: to page 
80, continuing division, including the simplest fractions, 
Federal money and coins. 4/A quarter: Primary Arith- 
metic to page 15, including notation and numeration of 
numbers to the place of millions; addition, mental and 
written. Roman notation continued toC* 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Oral Instruction continued, with use of maps. 1^/ quarter : 
locations ; distances of familiar towns and cities. 2d quar* 
ter : mountains, plains and rivers ; location and extent. 
Zd quarter : oceans and divisions of water ; continents and 
divisions of land ; 4/A quarter : shape of the earth, and 
principal political divisions of America and Europe. Care- 
ful selection made of the most important representative 
facts, and too many details avoided. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Animals, or Outlines of Zoology and Physiology. 1*/ 
quarter : blood, what it makes ; how it is made. The ground, 
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vhat comes from ic h3 food for anima.ls ; stomach and teeth ; 
circulation of the blood. 2rf quarter: breathing; brain 
and nerves ; use of the sensea ; seeing; protection of the 
eyes ; hearing ; smell ; taste ; touch ; the bones ; muscles, 
8(^ quarter: brains and nerves in animals compared 
with those ill man; limbs of animals and their uses; the 
band in man and its substitules in animals ; what instru- 
ments and tools animals possess for attack and defense ; 
4/A yuarler : wings and fins ; clothing of man and animals ; 
wherein man is superior to animals ; intelligence of animals ; 
Bleep, its uses : death, what it is ; review of topics for the 
year. 
tSS'See special directions for teaching this branch. 

DRAWING. 

First Series of Dbawino Cards. Ut and 2rf quarters: Free- 
band outline from cards and blackboard. Card ezercises 
from 1 to 14, first series. Memory and dictation lessons. 
Slate work, varied by use of trial paper at least once in 
two weeks. Sd and 4/A quarters: Free-hand outline 
from cards and blackboard. Card exercises 15 to 42, first 
series. Memory lessons. Drawing from dictation, simple 
exercises and variations from them. Practice in enlarging 
the figures, observing due proportion. Definitions of 
geometric forms practically acquired. Care taken to have 
alt the pupils use the standard of measurement prescribed by 
the leacber for the lesson. 

MUSIC. 

Singing throughout the year, same as in previous grade. Twenty 
new songs learned under the direction of the special music 
teacher. Whole scale used ; special attention to rbytbm. 
Whole, half, and quarter notes, and corresponding rests. 
Intervals from 1 to any other note in the scale up to 8. 
Voices not tried above E. Dynamical morks continued. 
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PROGRAMME. 
In this grade reading and spelling should be allowed at least four- 
teen lesson per week. Writing should be required in the 
preparation of at least one lesson per day. Numbers should- 
be taught in connection with the paging of the books and 
the numbering of the lessons, and also in one lesson per day 
additional devoted exclusively to the subject. Natural sci- 
ence, one hour, Wednesday afternoon. Oral geography, 
four lessons per week. Drawing, five lessons per week 

Recitations in this grade should not exceed 20 minutes in 
length, nor fall short of fifteen minutes. Great care should be 
observed to hold the strict attention of the class during the entire 
recitation. 



THIRD TEAR OR GRADE. 



LANGUAGE. 



RBAPma. Ist quarter: Third Rbadbr to page 192. *id 
quarter: Third Reader finished, (page 242). id quar- 
ter : Fourth Reader to page 40 ; continual reference should 
be made in each lesson in this reader to the treatise on 
marks and pauses, pages 8 and 9 ; also to exercise Y, pages 
24 — 28, errors in pronunciation; accent and inflection, 
pages 29 — 30, should be mastered and applied to each les- 
son. 4/A quarter : to page 91 ; the exercises in spelling, 
definition and pronunciation at the begining of each lesson 
should be thoroughly learned. 

SPBLLma, by sound and by letter, with designation of silent let- 
ters as in previous grades. The words to spell should be 
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selected chiefly from the reading lessons. Whenever a new 
or difficult word is encountered in any lesson, oral or other- 
wise, it should be written on the board, and the pupils 
required to copy it. 

Writing. Copy-book No. 1 taken up iu the first quarter and 
completed in the third quarter ; copy-book No. 2 used for 
the iourth quarter. Dictation exercises once per week for 
the sake of teaching a correct use of capitals, punctuation, 
indenting at the beginning of a sentence, proper margin to 
be left, etc. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Primary Arithmetic. 1^/ quarter: to page 46, including 
addition and subtraction, both mental and written. 2d quar- 
ter : to page 74 ; subtraction finished, multiplication begun. 
Zd quarter: to page 100; multiplication finished, division 
begun. 4/A quarter: to page 124, division completed; 
matter on pages 149 to 153 learned in this grade. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Primary GsoaRAPHY. lat quarter: to page 19, including 
plains, deserts, oases, hills, mountains, volcanoes, valleys, 
springs, rivers, lakes, waterfalls, continents, islands, penin- 
sulas, isthmuses, seas, gulfs, straits, oceans, maps, compass, 
shape of the earth, its size and motions, parallels, meridians, 
etc. ; the greatest care taken to develop in the minds of the 
pupils clear conceptions of the meaning of the technical 
terms used in geography ; conversations on the pictured 
illustrations in the book. Without a knowledge of the 
technics the pupil cannot acquire scientific information in 
geography ; hence much oral instruction must be given with 
a view to making clear the various terms and teaching 
accurate definitions of them. In the previous grade the 
oral instruction was intended to give the pupil general 
impressions of the topics of geography ; in this grade 
accurate knowledge should begin to take the place of gen- 
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eral impressions. 2d quarter: to page 35, including 
climate, plants and animals of the different climates, races 
of men, states of society, occupations ; description of the 
western and eastern hemispheres, the oceans, and North 
America. 3(/ quarter : to page 49, including the map of 
North America, description and map of the United States, 
New England and Middle States. 4/A quarter : to page 
61, including the description and maps of the Southern and 
Western States. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Elements of Physical Nature. 1st quarter: air, wind; 
flying and swimming compared ; pressure of the air ; pumps , 
barometer, air-pumps, pop-guns ; gases distinguished from 
I liquids ; gunpowder. 2d quarter : balloons ; bubbles ; 
heated air ; chimneys ; draft and ventilation ; uses of water ; 
water level, pressure of water ; attraction in solids and in 
liquids. Zd quarter : water in the air, clouds, snow, frost 
and ice ; heat and cold ; communication or conduction of 
heat ; effects of heat ; steam ; light ; color electricity ; 
magnetism. 4//i quarter : gravitation ; motion of the 
earth ; friction ; review of the year's work. 

tSF'SeQ special directions for this branch. 



DRAWING. 

Ist and 2d quarters. Second series of cards : Exercises 1 to 
14 ; memory and dictation lessons ; variation of figures 
and simple designs ; slate work varied by frequent use of 
trial paper; definitions of simple and compound curves, 
base, altitude, circles, circumference, diameter, etc Zdand 
^th quarters : Card exercises 15 to 42 ; exercises from 
memory, dictation, and design, definitions and illustrations 
of geometrical plane figures, as rhombus, rhomboid, etc. 
Use trial paper frequently, as a preparation for drawing in 
the books the following year. 
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MUSIC. 



Singing throughout the year 15 minutes each day. Twenty new 
songs learned, and exercises in one or two parts, under the 
direction of the special music teacher. Scale carried to the 
third above. Whole, half, quarter, and eighth notes ; cor- 
responding rests ; accidentals taught. Intervals from 1 to 
10. Major and minor thirds introduced. Voices not tried 
above F. Dynamical marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading and s • filing in this grade allowed at least ten lessons 
per week. Writing in copy-book five lessons per week. 
Dictation once per week. Arithmetic five lessons per week. 
Geography five lessons per week. Drawing five lessons per 
week. Natural science one hour on Wednesday afternoon. 
Recitations twenty minutes in length. 



<<»»» 



FOURTH YEAR OR GRADE. 



LANGUAGE. 



Reading. 1^/ quarter: Fourth Reader to page 134, (see 
directions of previous grade, 3d quarter.) 2d quarler: 
same reader continued to page 171. Sd quarter: same 
reader to page 208. 4M quarter: same reader to page 
242, finished. Constant attention to punctuation, accent, 
inflection, emphasis and correct pronunciation. Definitions 
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and illustrations of new or difficult words (required in the 
pupil's own language). Explanations of historical, biogra- 
phic or scientific allusions to be given by the teacher, and 
reviewed in subsequent recitations. 

Spbllino, by^ sound and by name of letter, with designation of 
silent letters, as in previous grades. The spelling book 
taken up. Only the words printed in italics in the exercises 
of the book used for spelling purposes, except a dictation 
exercise once per week, in which the pupil writes whole 
sentences. The words of the reading lesson to be spelled 
orally in connection with the reading lesson, as before; the 
lesson from the speller to be written. New or difficult words 
occurring in any lesson (especially, geography, arithmetic, or 
natural science) to be written on the board and copied by the 
pupils. See tabular view. 

Writing. Isl and 2d quarters : copy-book No. 2 completed. 
Copy-book No. 3 used during Zd and iih quariers. In 
the dictation exercise above alluded to, the use of capitals, 
punctuation, etc., should be carefully criticised. 

Oral GRAMBfAR. Distinctions of subject and predicate, noun 
and verb, in simple sentences. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Intbrmbdiatb Arithmetic. 1^/ quarter : to page 49, including 
notation, numeration and addition (omitting unsuitable 
problems at pages 37 — 41 and 47 — 48); careful use of 
review questions on definitions and principles ; the teacher to 
select and mark the most useful examples and review them 
frequently. 2d quarter : to page 96, including subtraction 
and multiplication. '6d quarter : to page 129, including 
division ; special attention given to the mental exercises ; 
review questions used frequently. 4/A quarter : to page 
159, including United States money, with practical examples 
under each of the elementary rules, and bills ; the subject of 
bills should be reviewed at least three times, or until thor- 
oughly mastered. Test problems to be selected and marked 
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by the teacher, and frequently reviewed; if the examplas are 
found too niimerouB, the least important ones may be 
omitted. 
Intbllectdal Arithmetic. Is/ quarter: pages 1 — 16, addi- 
tion. 2d quarter: pages 17 — 35, subtraction and multi- 
plication. Srf quarter; pages 36 — 47, division. 4/A 
quarter: pages 48 — 56, reduction. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Prmart GEoanAPHl. la/ quarter: to page 73, including the 
description and maps of South America and Europe. 2d 
quarter: to page 85, including the description and maps 
of Aeia, Africa, and Occanica. Zd quarter: Common 
School Geooraphy, to page 17, including de6nition8 and 
illoBtrationB of the elementary ideas of geography, mathe- 
matical, physical and political, as a preparation for the proper 
study of descriptive geography: shape of the earth, proofs; 
motions of the earth, inclination of asia, points of compass, 
circumference, diameter, circles of latitude and longitude, 
method of locating places, zones and their seasons, day and 
night ; mapa, globes, charts and their use ; divisions of laud 
and its surface ; divisions of water ; technical terms used in 
treating of lakes and rivers; climate, vegetation, animals, 
races of men ; states of society, government, religion, 
branches of industry. 4/A quarter: to page 29, including 
description and maps of the hemispheres. North America 
and the United States; (description includes (*> outline, 
<^' surface, '"' rivers and lakes. "'^ political divisions; de- 
tailed treatment of each divition in regard to, "' cli- 
mate, "^ vegetation, '^> animals, "" inhabitants ; who are 
treated in detail in regard to, '" government, tJ' religion, 
(k' education, '" history ; the tpeeial Ireatmenl qf the 
teveral minor subdiiisionn embraces an account qf 
'"' productions, <"' towns.) 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 
BOTANT, more systematically studied. Is/ quarter : modes of 
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studying parts of plants ; leaf, stem, inflorescence, flower, 
root, seed, woody plants, fruit, illustrated by familiar ex- 
amples. 2d quarter: the diiFerences in species of trees ; 
their habits, place of growth and use to man ; pine, cedar, 
willow, oak, beech, maple, walnut, hickory, sycamore, ash, 
poplar, birch, (what '' deciduous *' and *' evergreen" 
signify,) magnolia, live oak, honey-locust, banyan, laurel, 
mosses. Srd quarter : FOOD plants : 1, wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, Indian corn, rice ; 2, potatoes, yams, beets, tur- 
nips, onions, beans, peas ; 3, apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, oranges, bananas, lemons, bread-fruit, dates, pine- 
apples, figs, grapes ; 4, sago, tapioca, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, 
palm (its various uses) ; 5, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, nut- 
megs, vanilla ; 6, tea, coffee, x;ocoa, mat6 ; 7, Irish 
moss. 4/A quarter : plants useful in the arts : 1, in- 
digo, logwood; 2, olive (oil), flaxseed (oil), pine, turpen- 
tine, resin, tar ; 4, caoutchouc, gutta percha ; medicinal 
PLANTS and stimulants : sarsapariUa, cinchona (quinine), 
aloe, tobacco, opium, rhubarb ; plants valuable for 
OLOTHINO ; cotton, flax, hemp. 

tSf^ See special instructions for teaching this branch. 

DRAWING. 

lat and 2d quarters: Free-hand book No. 1 ; memory, dicta- 
tion and blackboard drawing (blank pages to be used for 
dictation exercises, and original straight line combinations, 
or variations of figures already given ) ; teacher placing a fig- 
ure before the pupil, and requiring an original variation of 
it, or referring to figures drawn before, or by placing sev- 
eral figures before the pupil, require an original combina- 
tion by selecting parts from the several wholes, and combin- 
ing them to form a new whole different from either. All 
designs to be made on paper and approved by teacher. Re- 
view geometrical definition of lines, angles, triangles, quad- 
rilaterals, diameters, diagonals, etc., as far as is necessary 
for purpose of clear dictation and analysis. Sd and iih 
quarters : Free-hand book No. 2 , exercises from memory 
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and in dictation and design, with occasional blackboard 
drawing , blank pages to be filled with designs, applying the 
knowledge gained of abstract curves and conventional 
forms ; definitions of simple and compound curves ; base 
and altitude of circle and its parts — circumference, radius, 
diameter, semi-circle, quadrant, segment, chord, arc, tan- 
gent, etc. 

MUSIC. 

Singing throughout the year fifteen minutes per day. Twenty 
new songs learned, in one and two parts, under the direction 
of the special music teacher ; scale carried to the fourth 
above ; whole, half, quarter and sixteenth notes and corre- 
sponding rests ; intervals, major and minor thirds, contin- 
ued r voices not tried above F ; transpositions commenced, 
keys of C, 6, D, F ; dynamical marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading allowed five lessons per week. Written spelling four 
lessons per week. Writing in copy-book, five lessons per 
week. Arithmetic (written), five lessons per week. Men- 
tal arithmetic, four lessons per week. Geography, five 
lessons per week. Oral grammar allowed three lessons per 
week. Natural science, one hour on Wednesday afternoon. 
Drawing, four lessons per week. Recitations should not 
exceed twenty-five minutes in length. 



FIFTH YEAR OR GRADE. 



LANGUAGE. 



Rbadino. 1st quarter: Fifth Reader, to page 77. 2d 
qtcarter : to page 122. 3^^ quarter : to page 160. iih 
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quarter: to page 193. Constant attention paid to punc- 
tuation, accent, inflection, emphasis and correct pronouncia- 
tion. One lesson per week devoted to the elocutionary 
exercises on pages 9 — 36, especially to the correct rendering 
of the passages there given, but not to the memorising of 
the definitions and rules. In this grade more should be 
required of the pupil in the matter of explaining historical, 
biographical, scientific, and other allusions in the reading 
lesson. But the teacher should explain freely, as in the 
previous grade, requiring the pupil to reproduce the expla- 
nations given in subsequent recitations. 

Spbllino, by sound and by name of letter, with designation of 
silent letters in the short oral spelling lesson that should 
still accompany the reading lesson (including the words 
defined at the beginning and those marked thus f). But 
written spelling lessons should be taken from the spelling 
book ; words selected from the sentences given to illustrate 
the meaning. A dictation exercise once per week. Difficult 
words that occur in arithmetic, geography, or natural science 
to be noted and written on the board and spelled once per 
week. See tabular view for amount gone over. 

Oral Grammar. The modifiers of the subject and predicate; 
the adjective, adverb, and the pronoun ; correction of 
errors in speech or writing. 

Writing. Copy-books No. 3 and No. 4 completed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Intbrmbdiatb Arithmetic. 1^/ quarter : to page 179, includ- 
ing practice in United States money ; miscellaneous prac- 
tice involving previous rules ; review questions ( to be 
used frequently ) ; English money, with its reduction, 
ascending and descending. 2d quarter: to page 210, 
including troy weight, avoirdupois weight, apothecaries' 
weight and fluid measure, scale of comparison of weights, 
long measure, cloth measure, miscellaneous linear measure, 
surveyors' measure, square measure, surveyors' square 
measure, with practice in reduction under each table. 8rf 
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gtiarter: to page 246, including cubic measure, liquid 
measure, dry measure, measure of time, circular measure, 
miscellaneous tables, with practice in reduction under these 
tables and general practice in the four fundamental rules 
applied to compound numbers, and examination questions 
on the principles gone over (to be used frequently). 4M 
quarter: to page 279, including an outline of fractions 
and simple interest. Test problems to be selected by the 
teacher from the book and frequently reviewed. 

Intsllkgtual Arithhetic. Isi qicarter : review of division 
and reduction, pages 36—56. 2d qicarter: pages 67 — 
66 ; fractional parts. 3rf qtiarier : pages 67 — 76 ; re- 
duction of fractions. 4M quarter : pages 77 — 86 ; mixed 
numbers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Common School Geography. 1st quarter: to page 46, in- 
cluding description and maps of New England, Middle, 
Southern and Western sections, including the tier of States 
bordering on the west bank of the Mississippi River, and all 
the States east of it. '2d quarter : to page 59, including 
description and maps of the Territories and States west of 
the tier of States on the right bank of the Mississippi 
River, and the commercial avenues of the United States with 
map ; description and maps of British Provinces, Mexico, 
Central America, and the West Indies ; special attention 
should be given to the commercial map, and the general 
review questions should be frequently used. Sd qicarter : 
to page 71, including description and maps of South Amer- 
ica, Europe, and details of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
details of European geography are next in importance to 
those of the United States, and should be thoroughly learned 
and frequently reviewed. 4/A quarter': to page 86, includ- 
ing detailed description and maps of western and central 
Europe and of Asia. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 
ZooLOQT, Phtsiologt, AND Htgienb. 1^/ quarter: classi- 
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fication of animals, their differences and resemblances. 
I. Vertebrates : A. Mammals: a, orang-outang, monkey; 

6, bear, cat, dog, lion, panther, tiger, cougar, wolf, 
leopard ; c, kangaroo, opossum ; d^ beaver, squirrel, rat, 
mouse ; f, sloth, ant-eater ; /, elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, horse, hog ; g, camel, llama, camelopard, deer, 
goat, ox, sheep ; A, whale, dolphin, walrus, porpoise, seal. 
B. Birds : a, vulture, eagle, hawk, owl ; 6, parrot, wood- 
pecker, cuckoo, toucan ; c, lark, robin, swallow, sparrow, 
mocking-bird ; d^ domestic fowl, quail, pigeon, peacock, 
turkey, partridge; e, ostrich, stork, crane, duck, swan, 
penguin, goose, pelican, ^d quarter : classification of 
animals continued. C. Reptiles : a, lizard, crocodile, alli- 
gator ; 6, toad, frog, turtle ; c, rattlesnake, boa constric- 
tor, python, cobra. D. Fishes : pike, salmon, cod, 
mackerel, shad, shark, flying-fish, cat-fish, trout, herring, 
sardine. 11. Molluscs : oyster, clam, pearl oyster, snail, 
m. Articulates : lobster, craw-fish, worm, spider, insect 
(honey-bee, silkworm, cochineal, fly, wasp, butterfly, etc.) 
IV. Radiates : corals, animalcules. 3rf quarter : Phy- 
siology AND Sygikne : 1, bones (preservation of the 
teeth) ; 2, skin (its membranes, pores, perspiration, clean- 
liness) ; 3, flesh (fat, muscles, tendons) ; 4, circulation of 
blood (veins, arteries, the heart) ; 5, breathing (longs, 
effect on the blood) ; 6, digestion (chyme, chyle, food and 
drink). 4/A quarter: physiology and hygiene continued : 

7, nerves (brain, five senses, and how to use them) ; 8, 
voluntary and involuntary motion, effect of exercise ; 9, 
sleep, disease, death ; 10, proper and improper hygienic 
habits (eating, drinking, sleeping, exercise, bathing, sitting 
in a draft of air, tight lacing, cramping the lungs, breathing 
pure air, keeping the feet warm and head cool, etc. ) 

tS^ See special directions for teaching this branch. 

DRAWING* 

Free-hand book, No. 3, alternating with geometrical No. 1 ; 
memory and dictation lessons ; designs on blank pages 
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of Free-hand book should be made illustrative of the 
principles which underlie it, as symmetry, conventional- 
ism, breadth, repose, etc. 

MUSIC. 

Singing throughout the year, fifteen minutes per day. Twenty 
new songs learned under the direction of the special music 
teacher ; scale carried to the fourth above ; chromatic inter- 
vals ; voices not above F ; transposition continued, keys of 
A, E, B\^y E\} ; dynamical marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading allowed five lessons per week. Written spelling, four 
lessons per week. Writing in the copy-book, five lessons 
per week. Armithmetic, written, five lessons per week ; in- 
tellectual, four lessons per week. Geography, five lessons 
per week. Oral grammar, three lessons per week. Natural 
science, one hour on Wednesday afternoon. Drawing, four 
lessons per week. 

Recitations should not exceed twenty-five minutes in length. 



SIXTH YEAK OR GRADE. 



LANGUAGE. 

Reading. Isi quarter: Fifth Reader, to page 233. 2d 
quarter : to page 270. 3rf quarter : to page 306. 4/A 
quarter : to page 838. One lesson per week should be 
devoted to the elocutionary exercises (page 9 to 36), espe- 
cially to the acquirement of the principles there laid down. 
Same general directions as in the previous grade. 
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Spelling by sound and name of letcer, with designation of silent 
letters in the oral spelling lessons that should precede the 
reading lesson. The words defined at the beginning of the 
lesson and the words throughout the reading lesson that are 
marked with a f should be spelled. Written Spblling 
lessons from the spelling book ; words selected from the 
sentences there given to illustrate the meaning. 1st qtuxr- 
ier: to page 90. 2d quarter : to page 130. 8rf quarter: 
to page 137, including all of the '* words diflficult to spell." 
4/A quarter: to* page 177, omitting all except pages 148 
to 154, and 162 to 167, and 173 to 177. The pupils should 
learn to spell or write out the full word when the teacher 
gives out the abreviation, and to spell and translate the 
foreign words and phrases. A dictation exercise should 
be given once in two weeks or of tener. Difficult words that 
occur in arithmetic, geography, grammar, or natural science 
should be noted and written on the blackboard and" spelled 
once per week. 

Oral Grabcmar. 1^/ quarter, number, person, gender and 
case of nouns and pronouns. 2d quarter : number, person, 
voice, tense, mode, and form of the verb, id quarter : 
adjectives and adverbs, comparison, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions and interjections. 4M quarter: syntax; agreement 
of the verb, of the relative pronoun, of the possessive and 
objective cases; classes of sentences. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Progressive Practical Arithmetic. 1st quarter : pages 7 — 
63, including Roman and Arabic notation, numeration, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 2d quarter: 
pages 64 — 98, including factoring, prime numbers, cancel- 
ation, greatest common divisor, least common multiple, 
classification of numbers, reduction and addition of fractions. 
3rf quarter : pages 98 — 130, including subtraction, multi- 
plication and division of fractions ; notation, numeration 
and reduction of decimals, etc. 4M quarter: pages 131 — 
164, including operations with decimal currency, bills, re- 
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duction of English money, croj weight, apothecaries' weight, 
avoirdupois weight, long measure, square measure, surveyors' 
long measure and square measure ; review with test questions 
as in previous grade. 

Intbllbctual Arithmetic. 1st quarter: pages 87 — 96, di- 
vision of fractions. 2d qicarter ; pages 97 — 106, fractional 
parts. 3rf quarter : pages 107 — 117, fractional operations, 
ratio and proportion. 4tth quarter : review of fractions, 
pages 67 — 86. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Common School Geography. 1*/ quarter: to page 96, in- 
cluding description and maps of Africa and Oceanica, 
together with the ocean commerce of the world. 2d quar- 
ter : review to page 33, including the technical elements of 
geography, and a description of the hemispheres. North 
America, the United States, and New England. Zd quar- 
ter : to page 65, including description and maps of the 
Middle, Southern, and Western States, together with the 
British Provinces, Mexico, Central America, the West Indies 
and South America. 4/A qicarter : to page 96, includ- 
ing description and maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanica. 

In the review of the geographical cpurse, special attention 
should be paid to the maps and the ihap questions ; quite as 
much time should be given to them in the aggregate as to that 
part of the book containing the text. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Phtsics and Astroetomt. 1st quarter: Physics: 1, gravita- 
tion and pressure (weight, pump, barometer, pendulum) ; 2, 
cohesion (glue, paste, mortar, cement, etc.); 3, capillary 
attraction (lamp-wick, sap, sponge, sugar, etc.); 4, me- 
chanical powers (lever, pulley, inclined plane, wedge and 
screw — friction). 2d quarter : physics continued : 5, heat 
(sun, combustion, friction, effect on bodies, steam, ther- 
mometer, conduction, clothing, cooking, ^ etc. ) ; 6, light 
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(sources, reflection, looking-glass, refraction, spectacles, 
microscope, prism, telescope, effect on growing bodies, pho- 
tograph) ; 7, electricity (lightning, sealing-wax experi- 
ments, etc.); 8, magnetism (mariner's compass, horse-shoe 
magnet, telegraph). &d quarter: Astronomy: 1, stars 
(some idea of size and distance) ; 2, solar system, a, son 
(sources of light and heat, its size, spots), b, planets (their 
relative distances from the sun, Venus and Jupiter, morning 
and evening stars, Saturn and his rings), c, satellites or 
moons (number of them). 4/A quarter: astronomy con- 
tinued: £^, comets, f, orbits (or paths of planets, moons, 
and comets), /*, eclipses (of sun, of moon), g, seasons, A, 
phases of moon. 

tSr See special directions for teaching this branch. 

DRAWING. 

Free-hand book No. 4, and Geometrical No. 2 ; blank pages of 
Free-hand book to be filled as before. If not already given, 
some knowledge of historical ornament should be introduced 
while using this book. 

MUSIC. 

Singing throughout the year fifteen minutes per day. Twenty 
new songs, in one and two parts, taught by the special 
music teacher. Scale to five above. Chromatic intervals 
continued. Voices not above G. Transposition continued 
through all the major keys. Dynamical marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading allowed five lessons per week. Written spelling, includ- 
ing dictation exercise, four lessons per week. Writing in 
copy-book, five lessons per week. Arithmetic, written, five 
lessons per week ; intellectual, four lessons per week. Geo- 
graphy, five lessons per week. Oral Grammar, three lessons 
per week. Natural science, one lesson per week, Wednes- 
day, P. M. Drawing, two lessons per week, alternating 
with writing. Recitations should not exceed thirty minutes 
in length. 
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SEVENTH YEAR OR GRADE. 



k 



LANGUAGE. 

RXADINQ. 1st quarter : Sixth Rbadsb, pages 61 — 106, Belec- 
liona to be made ;ind practiced thoroughly. The notices of 
authors given nt the beginning of ench lesson should be oare- 
fallj learned. One lesson per week should be devoted to the 
chapter on articulation, in the principles of elocution, pages 
15 — 60. 2d qitarltr ,- pages 107 — 154 : selections as be- 
fore ; one leaaori per week on " inflections," pages 23 — 39. 
^d quarter : pages 155^179 ; selections as before ; one 
lesson per week on accent and emphasis, pages 39 — 45. 
4Wi quarter : pages 180 — 211 ; selections as before ; elo- 
cution, one lesson per week ; instructions for reading verse, 
pages 45 — 61. 

Writino, The boys are to use copy-book No. 6 in this grade — 
the girls to use No. 8. 

Spilling, oral and written, with selected list of words; an 
exercise in defining with use of dictionary, once in two 
weeks throughout the grade. 

Analysis!, la/ quarter : pages 9 — 27, together with appendix, 
to lesson VII, including the proposition, principal elements 
and the number, gender, person, and case of the subject. '2d 
quarter ; pages 28 — 56, and lessons VQ — XI appendix, 
including modifications of the predicate: 1, predicate nom- 
inative. 2, predicate adjective, 3, number and person, mode 
and tense of the verb; together with the adjective elements, 
3(/ quarter; pages .56 — 83. and lessons XU — XV ap- 
pendix, including the objective eienieni. the ailverbinl ele- 
ments of place, time, cause, and manner, interjections and 
case independent, complex elements and compound elements. 
ith quarter i review. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Progressive Practical Arithmetic. Isl gicarier : pages 
165—195, including redaction of cubic measure, liquid 
measure, time, circular measure, etc., of denominate frac- 
tions, together with elementary operations on compound 
numbers. 2d quarter : pages 195 — 224, including opera- 
tions in longitude and time, duodecimals, percentage, com- 
mission and brokerage, and stock jobbing. Sd quarter: 
pages 225 — 246, including gold investments, profit and loss, 
insurance, custom house business, and simple interest. 4M, 
quarter : review of the year's work. 

Intellectual Arithmetic 1st quarter: review pages 87 — 
117. 2d quarter: pages 118—128, percentage. Sd 
quarter: pages 129 — 136, interest, ith quarter: pages 
187—144. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Topical review of geography, during the first and second quar- 
ters ; consecutive review during the third and fourth quarters. 
In the topical review, first take the technical elements, such 
as latitude, divisions of land or water, climate, races, pro- 
dactions, etc., and apply it exhaustively to the different lo- 
calities, as learned in descriptive geography. For example, 
ask for the salt lakes of the entire world, the mountain 
chains of both hemispheres, all the localities that produce 
cotton or wheat, all the countries where the camel is found, 
or the elephant, etc. This species of topical review makes 
the knowledge gained in the study of descriptive geography 
ready at command. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Outlines of Physical Geography. 1st quarter: Geology: 
structure of land, form of continents, islands, mountains 
and valleys, plateaus, plains, volcanoes, and earthquakes. 
2d quarter: The Water: springs, rivers, lakes, the 
ocean, tides, waves, winds, currents, relation to commerce 
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and climate, id quarter : MsiBOROLoeT : the atmosphere, 
temperature, the winds, moisture of atmosphere, dew, fogs, 
rain, snow and hail, climate, electrical and optical phenom- 
ena of the atmosphere. 4tih quarter: Organic Lifb: 
botany, zoology, ethnography, relation of plants, animals 
and men to their place of abode. 

See special direction for teaching this branch. 

DRAWING. 

Free-hand book No. 5 and geometrical No. 8. Blank pages of 
Free-hand book to be filled as before, but more accurate and 
elaborate work required inMictation and design. 

MUSIC. 

Singing throughout this grade fifteen minutes per day. Twenty 
new songs in one, two, and three parts, learned under the 
direction of the special music teacher. iScales and chromatic 
intervals continued. Voices not tried above G. Transposi- 
tion into minor keys. Dynamical marks. Constant review 
of musical technics. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading, five lessons per week. Written spelling, four lessons 
per week. Writing in copy-book, five lessons per week. 
Arithmetic, written, five lessons per week ; intellectual, 
four lessons per week. Geography, four lessens per week. 
Grammar, five lessons per week. Natural science, one 
hour per week, Wednesday, P. M. Drawing, two lessons 
per week, alternating with writing. Recitations in thii 
grade should not exceed thirty minutes in length. 
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EIGHTH YEAR OR GRADE 



LANGUAGE. 



Rbading. Isiguarier: Sixth Reader continued: pages 212 
— 262. Selections made from these pages and practised 
assiduously. Chapter V., on the voice, pages 51 — 57, 
studied. 2d quarter: pages 263 — 831. Selections. 
Elocution ; gesture ; pages 57 — 59. Sd quarter : pages 
381 — 400. Selections ; review of the elocution, paged 16 
— 60. 4/A quarter: pages 401 — 460. Selections. All 
pieces too difficult for the classes to comprehend, or not 
adapted to interest them, should be omitted. 

Wriung. The boys to use copy-book No. 7, and the girls to use 
No. 9 in this grade. 

Spblung, oral and written, from selected list. Exercise in 
defining, with use of dictionary, once in two weeks through- 
out this grade. 

Analysis. 1^/ quarter : pages 84 — 102, including elements of 
the second class — the phrase used as subject, as predicate, 
as adjective element, and as objective element. 2d quar* 
ter: pages 102 — 116, including second-class ' adverbial 
elements of place, time, cause, and manner, complex ele- 
ments, id quarter : pages 117 — 126, and review. 4/A 
qtuirfer : review. 

ARITHiMETlC. 

Progrbssivb Practical Arithmetic. 1st qtuirter : pages 247 
— 271, including partial payments, and omitting all rules 
except the court and United States rules, compound interest, 
discount, banking, exchange. '2d quarter : pages 271 — 
298, including equation of payments, ratio, proportion. 
Sd qtuirter : pages 294 — 328, including partnership, 
analysis, (omit allegation) square root, and cube root. 
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4/A quarter : pages 32H — 344, iuclading arithmetical and 
geometrical progression, mensuration, and miscellaneons 
problems. 



problems. 

Intsllbctual Arithmbtic. 1^/ quarter : review of percentage 
and interest ; pages 11^ — 144. 2d quarter : review, 
topical, including fractions, percentage, and interest. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Topical re^w of geography for 2d and Sd quarters of this 
grade, taking up all the subjects treated in the common 
school geography, in the manner described for the previoos 
grade. 

HISTORY. 

History of thk United Statbs. 1st quarter : pages 7 — 49, 
including the discoveries made by the Spanish, French and 
English, the claims founded on these, the aborigines, a view 
of contemporary chronology ; the settlements of Virginia, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Connecticut. 2d quar- 
ter : page.s 5U — 99, including the settlements of Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, North and South Carolina; French settlements 
and claims in America, social condition of the colonies in 
1687 ; chronology ; settlement of Georgia, French and 
Spanish settlements in Florida and the Central Plain ; inter- 
colonial wars — King William's, Queen Anne's, Spanish, 
King George's, French and Indian ; social condition of the 
colonies in 1763 : chronology. Sd quarter: pages 101 — 
168 ; the revolution — its causes, progress of the war. Decla- 
ration of Independence, adoption of Articles of Confeder- 
ation, treaty with France, capture of Burgoyne and Com- 
wallis ; adoption of the Federal Constitution, social condition 
of the United States in 1787 ; chronology ; Washington's 
administration. 4//i quarter: the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The teacher will take pains to give the pupils a clear idea of 
the relation of American history to European, as well as of the 
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inter-relation of events here ; the relation in vrhicb the great 
monarchies of Europe — Spain, France, and England — ^stood to 
each other in the period of discoveries, and the great awakening 
going on at that time in Europe in connection with the discovery 
and use of printing, gunpowder, revival of the study of the Greek 
and Latin classics, etc. The feuds of these nations mentioned 
were transplanted to this soil by their colonies and finally pro- 
duced the collisions which are called the ''Inter- colonial wars,** 
The Spanish discoverers and settlers came to the tropical regions 
and were mostly adventurers in search of gold ; they settled about 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Mediterranean Sea of this hemisphere. The 
French discoverers and settlers came to the Great Central Plain, 
entering it on the north through the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
and on the south through the Mississippi Valley, and after a while 
connecting the two extremities, north. and south, with aline of 
forts and trading posts extending from Montreal to New Orleans ; 
the French were chiefly hunters and traders with the aborigines. 
The English discoverers and settlers came to the Atlantic slope, 
moved by various motives, chiefly by desire of freedom from 
oppression of one sort or another ; these are the important facts, 
and should be discussed in all lights ; the epochs of English colo- 
nial history turn on events that forward the independence of the 
colonies from Europe, and union among themselves ; this gives 
importance to their charters, to the growth of their legislative 
assemblies, to their leagues for defense, to their resistance to 
attempts of the home government to make them tributary to its 
support, to their insurrections against the arbitrary power of 
the royal governors. The extension of the English settlements 
precipitates war with the Spanish settlements on the south, and 
with the French on the north ; and finally the outgrowth pushes 
into the Central Plain, and the contest for its possession takes 
the form of the French and Indian war. The reflex action of the 
inter-colonial wars upon the colonists in uniting them is to be 
studied as preparing the way for the Revolution. 

The strategic points of the country should also be discussed ; 
these are points which command the natural avenues of transit 
from one region to another. Such, for instance, are Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, at the change of navigation from the Hudson 
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to Lake Cbamplttio ; Niagara, at the change from Ontario to 
Erie ; Detroit, at the passage from Erie to Huron : New York, at 
the entrance of the Hudson and the Sound ; PhiladeSphia, at the 
head of the Delaware ; Pittsburgh, at the head of the navigation of 
the Ohio ; Louisburgh, nt the entrance to the St. Lawrence. It is 
at first difficult to understand that the lines of access to a country, 
especitilly a new one, ore very few, and easily closed by forts at 
well-selected points. Great cities are situated at the points 
where all the lines of communication from the country and minor 
towns converge. Hence communication from one secondary 
place to another lies through the metropolitan city : hence too, the 
conquest of the large cities controls the places on the converging 
lines that centre in those cities. The plan of the British 
campaigns in America mast be studied with reEerence to 
these strategic points ; also the location of the camps of the 
American army. The Articles of Confederation must be sharply 
contrasted with the Constitution. Washington's administration 
should be carefully studied in order to understand the formation 
of the executive departments of the cabinet, as well as the set- 
tlement of important boundary questions. 

The Constitution should be studied in order to Ox in the mind 
of the pupil the fundamental type of popular government, and, 
likewise, to make him familiar with what is called " legal style." 
The triune form of our government is copied in the municipal 
organizations. Each department is co-ordinate and independent 
in its origin ; each is charged with a limiteil portion of the 
entire governmental act; the whole function of government 
legislates, judges, and executes — makes the law, applies it to the 
particular case, and punishes. Tbe departments are separated, 
so that no trace of personal prejudice may enter and influence 
its action. The law maker would, in many cases, swerve from 
clear insight into the general principles of jastice if he had 
before his mind vivid pictures of special cases which came before 
him as judge or executive. The judge would he looked upon by 
the criminal as personal avenger if he made the law by which he 
condemned the guilty ; the executive officer is freed from the 
imputation of personal spite on the ground that he neither made 
the law nor convicted the criminal under it; he performs an 
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almost mechanical duty prescribed by the law and court. The 
same advantages appear still more strikingly in civil cases. In 
the style of the constitution, the pupil will learn to see the dif- 
ference between sentences that indicate or suggest ideas, but 
which allow different interpretations, and those sentences which 
are framed to express explicitly all that they mean, and are 
capable of only one interpretation. The 'Megal style" has 
been in process of formation since the early days of Rome, a 
period of two and a half thousand years. Its peculiarity con- 
sists in the use of synonyms and repetitions, so arranged that 
every pronoun is definitely related to its antecedent, and every 
object so described, by repeating its various designations, that 
there can be no ambiguity about it. At first sight, the legal 
style seems mere pedantry and verbiage ; a close study shows 
that its repetitions are necessary, for the reason that the law 
must talk the language of those who are to obey it, and hence 
would be imperfect unless it used all the designations by which 
an object is known in the country. Moreover, there is a mutu- 
ally restrictive effect of one synonym upon another: *'end*' 
means a great many things besides *^aim," and *'aim" means 
many things besides *'end;" but ^' end and aim" conveys 
most accurately the idea of ^^ final cause," wherein they are 
identical. Neither latitude nor longitude defines places accurately, 
but latitude and longitude together locate precisely. It is very 
important that each pupil, on leaving the district schools, has the 
general outlines of organic law deeply and clearly impressed on 
his mind, and that he is somewhat familiar with the legal style. 
His duties as an American citizen demand this. The powers of the 
general government and the powers reserved by the states, the 
Jurisdictions of the courts, the qualifications of the members of 
the different branches and departments, the modes of amending 
the constitution, admission of states, foreign treaties, etc., are 
the salient points with which he should be familiar. The corre- 
spondence of the different branches and departments, with the 
same in state and municipal governments, should be pointed out 
to the pupil, and frequently recurred to in the reviews. . 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 

OuTLiNK OF Natural Philosophy (or Physics), as illustrated 
in familiar objects, 1st quarter : matter and its prop- 
erties: force, molecular forces, gravitation and weight, 
specific gravity, center of gravity, motion, action and reac- 
tion, compound motion. 2d quarter : machinery : friction, 
strength of materials, use of materials in construction, 
hydrostatics and capillary attraction, hydraulics, pneuma- 
tics, acoustics, id quarter : heat, and its sources, com- 
munication and effects ; steam engine ; warming and venti- 
lation ; meteorological instruments, thermometer, barometer, 
hygrometer, rain-gauge, anemometer ; classes of clouds ; 
classes of winds ; meteors and aerolites ; aurora borealis ; 
halos ; circulation of water through the process of evapora- 
tion, clouds, rain, springs, rivers, ocean, etc. ith quarter : 
light : sources ; reflection ; prismatic spectrum ; structure 
of the eye ; optical instruments, telescope, microscope, etc. ; 
electricity ; magnetism ; electro-magnetism ; telegraph. 

10^ See special directions for teaching this branch. 

DRAWING. 

Free-hand book No. 6, and Geometrical No. 4 completing 
both series. 

MUSIC. 

Singing throughout this grade fifteen minutes per day. Twenty 
new songs in one, two, and three parts, learned under the 
direction of the special music teacher ; scales and chromatic 
intervals ; voices not above G ; transposition in minor keys 
continued; dynamical marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading, four lessons per week. Written spelling, three lessons 
per week. Writing in copy-book, five lessons per week. 
Arithmetic, written, five lessons per week ; intellectual, four 
lessons per week. Geography, four lessons per week. 
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Grammar, five lessons per week. History, five lessons per 
week. Natural Science, one hour per week, Wednesday, 
P. M. Drawing, two lessons per week, alternating with 
writing. 

Recitations in this grade should not exceed thirty minutes 
in length. 
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LESSONS nsr natural science. 



RULB OF THB BOARD. 



The coarse of instxuction in Natural Science herewith adopted 
shall be taught in oral lessonSy one hour being set apart on 
ffedneaday afternoon of each week for the purposes of said 
instruction. 

REMARKS ON THB MBTHOD OF TBAGHINO THIS SYLLABUS. 

1. The teacher must not consider herself required to go over 
all the topics in any given quarter. She must not attempt to do 
any more than she can do in a proper manner. If it happens 
that only the first two or three topics are all that can be dealt 
with profitably, the teacher must not allow herself to undertake 
any more. 

2. In case the teacher finds that the topics of any given quar- 
ter are not arranged in such an order that she can take them up 
to the best advantage, she is at liberty to change that order ; but 
she must not proceed to the work of a new quarter or to any 
portion of it until she has first given cen weekly lessons on the 
quarter's work she has begun. 

3. No more than ten weekly lessons should be given on the 
work laid down for a quarter. When these have been given, 
proceed to the work of the next quarter, whether the topics of 
the quarter in hand have all been considered, or only a very 
small portion of them. 

Remark, 

The course is arranged with reference to method rather than 
quantity or exhaustiveness. If only one topic is thoroughly 
discussed in each quarter of the first year, some very important 
ideas will be gained of the science of botany. In the fourth 
year of the course, the pupil will come round to the subject 



ftgain anil can deepen his insight into the methods of studying 
the world of plauts, learn ihe general outline of clussification 
adopted, and train his observing powers. When he comes to the 
aixth year of the course, he will again touch upon the subject in 
such a manner as to see the province this subject occupies in the 
world of nature, and its general bearings upon other fields of 
inveBtigatioii 

The question will be asked: Why not reduce the number of 
topics under a given subject to the number that can be actually 
discussed by the teacher ? 

The answer is : 1 ) A Belection of topics from a oomparativelj 
full ennmerauon of them is beat left to the individual teacher. 
'1) The exact number of topics that can be profitable discussed 
by teachers will vary with their capacities ; moreover, it will vary 
from year to year as teachers become familiar with the course ; 
hence it is necessary to have a variety and to have topics enough 
for the most rapid classes. 3) It ia, moreover, important to keep 
constantly before the teacher u full outline of the subject so as 
to prevent the (very common) tendency to treat a theme in its 
narrow application only and to omit its general bearings. 

General plan of Ihe course. 
It will be obuerved that in the eight years' course there is a 
spiral movement, or recurrence of the same topics : 1) The sub- 
jects of Natural Science, a) the plant, h) the animal, c) the 
physical elements and mechanical powers — constitutes a primary 
course of three years : so that even those who receive the 
minimum of school education shall acquire some insight into 
the elements and instrumentalities wliicb play so important a 
part in the industrial age in which they live. 2) in the fourth, 
Bfth. and sixth years these subjects of Natural Science are all taken 
up again in a second course and much more scientifically developed: 
u) Botany, its method and practical application ; b) Zoology and 
Human Physiology ; c) motion and force in masses, in panicles, 
and as applied in the mechanical powers; d)Astronomy (form- 
ing a transition to the grammar school course in Physical Geog* 
rapby); five years is the average attendance on our schools; 
hence the average pupil will get two courses in Natural Science. 
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8) In the seventh and eighth years of the district schools a third 
coarse in Natural Science is given, in which begin to appear 
more clearly, in outline, the several sciences ; a) Under Natural 
History or organic nature : Geology, Meteorology, Botany, Zo- 
ology, Ethnology; b) Under Natural Philosophy, or Physics: 
Matter, force and motion, machinery, molecular forces and in- 
struments involving their application. 

4. In teaching Natural Science it is of the greatest importance 
to select typical objects or facts ; i. e. objects or phenomena that 
are types of a large class by reason of the fact that they manifest 
all of the chief properties or attributes common to the other in- 
dividuals of the class, and at the same time manifest them in the 
most obvious manner. It would not do, for instance, to select an 
object in which the properties to be illustrated were not well 
developed, nor an object with which the pupils were not familiar. 

5. Every lesson should be given in such a way as to draw out 
the perceptive powers of the pupil by leading him to reflect on 
what he sees, or to analyze the object before him. It is at first 
thought strange^although it is true — that powers of observation 
are to be strengthened only by teaching the pupil to think upon 
what he sees. The process is one of division (analysis) and 
classification, and secondly of tracing causal relations ; hence 
the questions most frequent are: '^ What qualities or properties 
has this object (exhibiting the same)? What separate actions 
or movements form the steps or stages in its process? What 
other objects and processes have the same? (classification). 
What relation has this object or phenomenon to others, whether aa 
to cause and effect, or as to means and end ?" / 

6. How to conduct a lesson: a) Prepare yourself before- 
hand on the subject of the lesson of the week, fixing in your 
mind exactly what subjects you will bring up, just what definitions 
and illustrations you will give or draw out of the class. All 
must be marked and written down in the form of a synopsis. 
The blackboard is the most valuable appliance in oral lessons ; 
on it should be written the technical words discussed, the classi- 
fication of the knowledge brought out in the recitation, and, 
whenever possible, illustrative drawings, b) Pains should be 
taken to select passages from the reference books, or from other 
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books illustrative of the subject under discussiOD, to be read to the 
clasB witli explanation and conversation, c) Wherever the sub- 
ject is of such a nature as to allow of it, the teacher ehould 
bring in real objects illustrative of it and encourage the children 
to do the same, d) But more sireaa should be laid on a direct 
appeal to their experience, encouraging them to describe what 
thev have seen and heard, and arousing habits of reflection, and 
eDabliDg the pupil to acquire a good command of language. 
e) Great care must be taken by the teacher not to burden the 
pnpil with too many new technical phrases at a time, nor to fall 
into the opposite error of uaiug only the loose common vocabu- 
laiy of ordinary life which lacks scientific precision. 
7. How to use the Rfference Books: 

a) In the first course, extending through the eighth, seventh 
and sixth grades. Hooker's Child's Book of Nature should be 
followed for the most pan, with such hints as to method as are 
to be gained from a study of Galkins's Primary Object Lessons. 
ElQBTU Grade. First quarter: Study and use such portions 
of the first teu chapters of Hooker's Part I. us you can make 
available. Second quarter : Chapter xi to xxi of the same 
book. Third quarter: Chapters Sxli to XXViii. Fourth 
quarter; Chapters xxix to sxxiii. Seventh Grade. First 
quarter: Ohaptera I to vii of Hooker's Part II. Second 
quarter : Chapters viii to xviti. Third quarter : Chapters 
XIX to XXV, Fourth quarter ; Chapters XXVI to XXXIII. 
Sixth Grade. First quarter .- Chitplers i to X of Hooker's 
Part 111. Second quartrr ; Chapters xi to xviii. Third 
quarter: Chnplers xix to Xi.\i. Fourth quarter; Chapters 
XXSII to XXXV. Calkins's Object Lesson's, pp. 15 to 50, should 
be studied in the eighth grade ; pp. 401 to 431 will be of 
great service in the seventh grade, and the same book, pp. 1S9 
to 190, and pp. 839 to 400 will be of equal service in the sixth 
grade. 

b) In the second course, exteodiog through the^M, fourth 
and third grades, Yoamans' First and Second Books of Botany 
shoald be studied for method and material for the leesotis giveo 
in the first quarter of the Fr?TH Grade. Only a few selcctioos 
can be made on account of lack of time, but these should be of the 



most suggestive order. For second, thirds and fourth quarter* 
of the Fifth Grabs, Warren's Physical Geography will forniah 
elassificatioDy description, and facts (pp. 70 to 78, new edition). 
Fourth Grade : First and second quarters^ Warren's Physi- 
cal Geography, pp. 78 to 85. Third and fourth quarters : 
Refer to Draper's Physiology for information ; ose the '^ SyllabuB 
of Physiology " for further suggestions. Third Gradb ; First 
and second quarters : Use Hotze's First Lessons in Physics 
for method, and Wells' Natural Philosophy for information. 
TViird and fourth quarters ^ Use Waiten's Physical Geogra- 
phy, pp. 5 to 8, and Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy. 

c) In the third course, extending through the second and 
first grades^ Warren's Physical Geography should be used for 
the first year, and Wells' Natural Philosophy for the second year. 
Constant reference should be made to Tate's Natural philosophy, 
Brando's Dictionary, and other books. The Public School 
Library is free to teachers as a Reference Library. A set of 
colored illustration-charts is given to each school ; many things 
can be taught best by means of charts. 

8. Although instruction in Natural Science in this course is 
confined to one hour per week, yet it is expected that what is 
taught in these lessons will be referred to frequently in the regu- 
lar course of study. Whenever, for instance, any of the sub- 
jects treated in this course of instruction come up in teaching 
the other branches, an exposition of their scientific phases 
should be required of the pupil. This will apply to the subject 
of Geography more than to the others. Arithmetic, History, and 
the Beading lesson will occasionally furnish reference to one or 
more of the provinces here mapped out. 

9. In connection with the Geography, History, and Grammar 
lessons, a study of MAN should be carried on parallel to the study 
of material nature in the weekly oral lessons. The outlines of 
this study embrace*. 1«/, Physiology, or science of man as a 
body ; this comes under Natural Science ; 2J, Ethnology, or 
study of man as conditioned in development by his surroundings, 
climate, race, etc. ; 8J, Wants and necessities of food, clothing, 
shelter, and the relation of these to the world, animal, vegetable, 
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and mineral; 4M, Langaage and its divisions and struoture; 
5M, States of So^ety ; 6/A, Explojments and occupations; 
7M, Government; 8/A, Religions. 

10. Compositions should be written subsequent to the oral 
lessons, on the topics discussed. They should be short and to 
the point and always in the pupil's own words. They should be 
illustrated by diagrams and pictures drawn by the pupil. 

1. Resume. To name once more in a brief manner the 
cardinal points to be kept in mind constantly by the teacher : 

a) Take up only so many of the topics laid down for any 
given quarter as can be discussed thoroughly without overbur- 
dening the pupil's memory or distracting his power of attention. 

b) Never take up a topic that you are unable to explain and 
illustrate so clearly as to make the pupil understand it ; avoid 
all phases of the subject that will tend to confuse rather than 
enlighten. 

c) Spend only ten weeks on the work of a given quartei^ 
whether you do little or much in it ; proceed then to the topics of 
the next quarter. 

d) Relieve the hour's work by as much variety as possible: 
firsty reading and explaining something adapted to the capacity 

of your pupils ; atcondlyy drawing out in a conversational man- 
ner the experience and information which your scholars already 
possess on the subject; thirdly ^ exhibiting the visible objects 
which you or the pupils have brought to illustrate the lesson, and 
requiring the pupils to notice and name the properties, qualities, 
parts, and attributes ; fourthly ^ never omitting to show by a 
synopsis on the blackboard what has been discussed in the lesson, 
its classification and relation. 

e) Require short weekly compositions of the pupils above the 
fifth grade, in which they express in their own language their 
ideas on the subjects treated in the oral lessons. 
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EXAMINATION IN READING. 



Fcyr the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Orade$. 



TO BE USED THE LAST WEEK OF THE SECOND QUABTEB. 



Take the first twelve questions before recess iiMhe morning, and 
the other eight questions after recess. Use them first in the Fifth Orade* 
and then in the fourth, third, second and first grades in order, as soon aa 
may be. The Fifth Grade use only the first ten questions. 

19^ Allow five per cent for each correct answer. 

Return to the Superintendent the average per cent, of each class 
examined ; state the grade and quarter of the same. 



1. Make each of the four commonest marks of punctuation, 
writing its name after it, and tell the pause it indicates. 

.2. Make the interrogation point, and tell when the voice should 
be kept up before it. 

8. Make or write the exclamation point, and tell its use ; the 
parenthesis, and tell its use. 

4. Make a dash and tell its three uses ; an apostrophe, and 
tell its two uses. 

5. What two uses of the hyphen ; illustrate. What are quo- 
tation marks used for'? 

6. State the use of brackets ; of the caret ; of the acute 
accent ; illustrate each. 

7. What is the macron 7 the breve? the disaresis? the cedilla? 
Illustrate each. 

8. Make or write an asterisk.- For what is it used? Write 
the other marks used for the same purpose. 

9. Qive seven cases in which a capital letter should be used. 
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10. Define section ; Italic type ; what used for ; What is 
Romanic type? 

11. How many letters in the alphabet ? What are the vowels ? 

12. What is a diphthong^ give an example; triphthong? 
digraph ? 

13. How many elementary sounds in our language? Write 
twelve short words containing the twelve vowel sounds, marking 
in each case the vowels by a line underneath. 

14. Write words containing the cognate sound of p ; of f; of 
/A (in Mm); oi t\ oi k; ot s {in sin); of sh. What three 
letters are redundant ? 

15. What are some equivalents of a? Name the four com- 
pound vowel sounds ; two compound consonant sounds. 

16. Write three words containing silent letters, and mark the 
silent ones. 

17. What is accent? Write the following words, with the mark 
of accent over the proper syllable; Museum, incomparably, dis- 
course, interesting, depot/ 

18. What is emphasis? Write a sentence and indicate the 
emphasis of the proper word. What is inflection, and how many 
kinds? *'Will you ride or walk," what inflections? Describe 
the circumflex and monotone. 

19. Write a synonym for each of the following words: Mon- 
arch, idea, converted, subtle, scanty. 

20. Copy, correct, and punctuate the following, placing capital 
letters where they ought to be (twenty errors) : 

'^truth crushed to earth shall rise Again. 
Vie eternal years 6f >rod Are her's ' 
^ but^enor wounded Writhes with pain^ 
aftd Dies Among her worshippers'' -' 
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GRUBE'S METHOD. 



[Extract from L. F. Soldan's Beport, as Assistant Superintendent, in 
1871, containing an outline of **A. W. Grube's Guide for Primary In- 
struction in Arithmetic.*' To be used in the second and third quarters 
of the Eighth Grade. See Course of Study.] 



The long established method iu arithmetic was to teach the 
first four processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, in their regular order. An improvement on this method 
consisted in dividing the numbers on which the first four pro- 
cesses were taught, into classes, or so-called circles, and to teach 
the child first addition, &c., with the numbers of the first circle, 
i. e. from 1 to 10, then of the second circle, from 1 to 100, then 
of the third, from 1 to 1000 — and so forth. Grube went beyond 
this principle of dividing into classes. Within the limits of the 
small numbers he took up each of them, commencing with 1, 
and taught the child all there is to know about it, before he 
passed over to another number. Treating, for instance, the 
number 2, he made the children perform all the operations that 
are possible within the limits of this number, no matter whether 
in the usual classification they are called addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division. The child had to see and to keep in 
mind that 1+1=2, 2X1=2, 2—1=1, 2-5-1=2, &c. The whole 
circle of operations up to 2 was exhausted before the child pro- 
gressed to the consideration of the number 3, which was to be 
treated in the same way. Why adhere to the more scientific 
categories o{ addition, etc., in the primary grade, where they do 
not help to make the subject any clearer to the child V The first 
four processes are naturally connected, and will appear so in the 
child's min'l. If you take away 1 from 2, and 1 remains, the 
child, in knowing this, also understands implicitly the opposite 
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process of adding 1 to 1 and its result. Multiplication and divi- 
sion are, in the same way, nothing but another way for adding 
and subtracting, so that we might say one operation contains, 
and may be shown to contain, all the others. ^^ You must teach 
the child to know the numbers in some way or other,'' says Grube, 
^^but to know a number really means to know also its most 
simple relations to the numbers contained therein." Any child, 
however, who knows a number and its relation, must be also able 
to perform the operations of adding, subtracting, &c., with it, 
as they are the direct result of comparing, or '^ measuring," as 
he calls it, two numbers with each other. Only when the child 
can perform all these operations, for instance, within the limits 
of 2, can it be supposed really to have a perfect knowledge of 
this number. So Grube takes up one number after the other, 
and compares it with the proceeding ones, in all imaginable ways, 
in regard to addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division* 
This comparing or '^ measuring" takes place always on external, 
visible objects, so that the pupil can see the objects, the numbers 
of which he has to compare with each other. The adherents of 
this method claim for it that it is based on a sound philosophical 
theory, and that it has proved superior in practice to the methods 
in use before its invention. 

Some of the most important principles of this method of in- 
struction are given by Grube in the following : 

'^1. We cannot impress too much upon the teacher's mind that 
each lesson in arithmetic must be a lesson in language at the same 
time. This requirement is indispensable with our method. As 
the pupil in the primary grade should be generally held to answer 
incomplete sentences, loud, distinctly, and with clear articulation, 
so, especially in Arithmetic, the teacher has to insist en fluency, 
smoothness and neatness of expression, and to lay special stress 
upon the process of the solution of each example. As long as 
the language For the number is not perfect, the idea of the num- 
ber is also defective. An example is not done when the result 
has been found, but when it has been solved in a proper way. 
Language is the only test by which the teacher can ascertain 
whether the pupils have perfectly mastered any step or not. 

'* 2. Teachers should avoid asking too many questions. Such 
questions, moreover, as, by containing half the answer, prompt 
the scholar, should be omitted. The scholar must speak himself 
as much as possible. 
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^^3. In order to animate the lesson, answers should be given 
alternately by the scholars individually, and by the class in con- 
cert. The regular schedules of figures (which, in the following, 
will continually re-appear), are especially fit to be recited by the 
whole class. 

'^ 4. Every process ought to be illustrated by means of an ap- 
plication to objects. Fingers, lines, or any other objects will 
answer the purpose, but objects of some kind must always be 
presented to the class. 

'' 5. The operation at each new stage consists in comparing or 
measuring each new number with the preceding ones. Since 
this measuring can take place either in relation to difference 
(arithmetical ratio), or in relation to quotient (geometrical ratio}, 
it will be found to comprise the first four rules, which will spon- 
taneously result (in an objective way) from an application of the 
several numbers to objects. This application to objects is in- 
variably followed by exercises in the rapid solving of problems 
and a review of the numerical relations of the numbers just 
treated, in more difiBcult combinations.. The latter is a test 
whether the results of the examination of the arithmetical re- 
lations of the number treated, have been converted into ideas by 
a process of mental assimilation. In connection .with this, a 
sufficient number of examples in applied numbers are given to 
show that applied numbers hold the same irelation to each other 
that pure numbers do. 

*<6. On neatness in writing the figures, the requisite time 
must be spent. Since an invariable schedule for each number 
will re-appear in all stages of this course of instruction, the 
pupils will soon become able to prepare themselves for each 
coming number by writing its schedule on their slates.'' 

It will appear from this that Mr. Grube subjects each number 
to the following processes : 

L Exercises on the pure number, always using objects for illus- 
tration. 

a. Measuring (comparing) the number with each of the pre- 

ceding ones, commencing with 1, in regard to addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, and division, each number 
being compared by all these processes before the next 
number is taken up for comparison. 

b. Practice in solving the foregoing examples rapidly. 

c. Finding and solving combinations of the foregoing ex- 

amples. 

n. Exercises on examples with applied numbers. 
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In the following Mr. Grube gives but the outline, the skeleton 
as it were, of his method, trusting that the teacher will supply 
the rest. 

FIRST STAGS. 

Treatment of the number One. 

^^As arithmetic consists in reciprocal ^measuring' (com- 
paring), it cannot commence with the number 1, as there is 
nothing to measure it with, except itself as the absolute measure.'' 

I. The abstract (pure) number. 

One finger, one line ; one is once one. 
The scholars learn to write : 

I 1 

I 1X1=1 

n. The applied number. 

What is to be found oncej in the room, at home, on the hu- 
man body? 

SECOND STAGE. 

Treatment of the number Two. 

I. The pure number. 

a. Measuring (comparing.) 

I 1 f 1+1=2. 

2X1=2. 

2-1=1. 

2h-1=2. 
2 is one more tnan 1. 

1 is 1 one less than 2. 

2 is the double of 1, or twice 1. 
1 is one half of 2. 

b. Practice in eolying examples rapidly. 
0. Combinations. 

What number is contained twice in 2 ? 

2 is the double of what number ? 

Of what number is 1 one half ? 

Which number must I double to get 2 ? 

I know a number that has one more than one. Which is it? 

What number have I add to 1 in order to get 2 ? 

II. Applied numbers. 

Fred, had two dimes, and bought cherries for one dime. How 
many dimes had he left ? 

A slate pencil costs 1 cent. How much will 2 slate pencils 
cost? 

Charles had a marble, and his sister had twice as many. How 
many did she have ? 
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How many one-cent stamps can you buy for 2 cents ? 

THIRD STAGS. 

Treatment of the number Three. 

I. The pure number. 

a. Measuring. 
(l)Byl. 

Ill s, 

1+1+1=3. 
3X1=3. 
3—1—1=1. 

for, 3-1=2, 2—1=1. 
8-^1=3 
This ought to read: I can take away 1 from 3, 3 times, or 
1 is contained in S three times. The idea of '* to be contained " 
must always precede the higher and more difficult conception of 
dividing. 

(2.) Measuring by 2. 

'2+1=3, 1+2=3. 
1X2+1=3. 
I ] 3-2=1, 3—1=2. 

[3-^2=1 (1 remainder). 
(I can take away 2 from 3 once and 1 will remain ; or, 2 is 
contained in 3 once and one over. ) 
3 is 1 more than 2, 3 is 2 more than 1. 

2 is 1 less than 3, 2 is 1 more than 1. 
1 is 2 less than 3, 1 is 1 less than 2. 

3 is three times 1. 

1 is the third part of 3. 

1 and 1 are equal numbers, 1 and 2, as well as 2 and 8 art 
unequal. 

Of what equal or what unequal numbers does 3 consist, there- 
fore? 

b. Practice in solving examples rapidly. 
How many are 3—1 — 1+2 divided by 1 ? 
1+1+1-2+1+1-2+1+1 ? 

The answers must be given immediately. 

c. Combinations. 

From what number can you take twice 1 and still keep 1 ? 

What number is three times 1 ? 

I put down a number once, and again, and again once, and 
get 3 ; what number did I put down three times ? 
U. Applied numbers. 

How many cents must you have to buy a three-cent stamp T 

Annie had to get a pound of tea for 2 dollars. Her mother 
gave her 3 dollars. How much money must Annie bring back ? 
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Charles learned one line in his primer, his sister learned 2 
lines more than he did. How many lines did she learn ? 

If one slate-pencil costs one cent, how much will 3 slate-pencils 
cost ? 

Bertha found in her garden 3 violets, and took them to her 
parents. How can she divide them between father and mother ? 

FOURTH STAGS. 

Treatment of the number Four. 

I. The pure number, 
a. Measuring. 
(l)Byl. 

Ill 4. 

1+1+1+1=4 (1+1=2, 2+1=8). 

4X1=4. 

1 ] 4-1-1—1=1. 

I 1 |.4h-1=4. 

(2). Measuring by 2. 

r 2+2=4. 

2X2=4. 

4-2=2. 

4^2=2. 



1 
I 






I I 2 

I I 2 
(8). Measuring by 3. 



, , , o f 8+1=4, 1+3=4. 
I I I » J 1X3+1=4. 
, . ] 4-3=1, 4—1=3. 

I ^ [4-5-3=1 (1 remainder.) 

(3 in 4 is contained once and 1 over.) 
Name animals with 4 legs and with 2 legs. 
Wagons and vehicles with 1 wheel, 2, and 4 wheels. Compare 
them. 
4 is 1 more than 3, 2 more than 2, 8 more than 1. 

3 is 1 less than 4, 1 more than 2, 2 more than 1. 

2 is 2 less than 4, 1 less than three, 1 more than 1. 
1 is 3 less than 4, 2 less than 8, 1 less than 2. 

4 is 4 limes 1, twice 2. 

1 is the fourth part of 4, 2 one half gf 4. 
• Of what equal and unequal numbers can we form the number 
four ? 

b. Problems for rapid solution. 
2X2-3+2X1+1-2X2? 

4 — 1 — 1+1+1—3, how many less than four? 

c. Combinations. 

What number must I double to get 4 ? 
Of what number is 4 the double ? 
Of what number is 2 one half? 
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OF what number is 1 the fourth part? 

What number can be taken twice from 4 ? 

What number is 3 more than 1 ? 

How much have I to add to the half of 4 to got 4 ? 

How many times 1 is the half of 4 less than 8. 
n. Applied numbers. 

Caroline had 4 pinks in her flower-pot which she neglected 
rer; much. For this reason, one day one of the flowers had 
wi^ered, the second day another, and the following day on* 
more. How many flowers did Caroline keep ? 

How many dollars are 2-|-2 dollars? 

Three apples and one apple ? 

4 qnarta=l gallon. 

Annie bought a gallon of milk, how manyqnarts did she have? 

She paid 1 dime for the quart, how many dimes did she pay 
for the gallon ? 



quart, 
quart, 
quart, 
quart, 



dime, 
dime. 

dime. 
dime. 



What part of 1 gallon is 1 quart? 
If 1 quart costs 2 dimes, can yon then get a gallon for 4 dimea ? 
A poor woman used a gallon of milk in four days. How muob 
did she use each day ? 

FIFTH 8TAGI. 

I. The pure number. 

a. Measuring. 

(1.) B,l. 

.Mill 5. 



I vith 2 



I 
I 
I 

I 

I I 2 
I 1 
(S.)«itli8 
I I I 3 
I I 2 



1+1+1+1+1=6. 
6X1=5. 

6-1-1—1-1=1. 
5-H=5. 



f 2+2+1=5. 
I 2X2+1=5. 
1 5-2-2=1. 
|.5-f-2=2 (1 



d.r). 



f 3+2=5, 2+8=5. 
I 1X8+2=5. 
1 5-8=2, 5-2=8. 
[5+8=1 (2 remainder). 
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(4.) with 4. 
I I I I ^ 



f 4+1=5, 1-1-4=5. 
I 1X4+1=5. 
. J 1 5^=1. 5—1=4. 

' (^5-;-4=^l, (1 remainder). 

5 is one more than 4, 5 is 2 more thun 3, 5 is S more than 2, 
5 is 4 more than 1. 

4 is one leas than 5, 4 Ib 1 more than 3, ic. 
3 is 2 less than 5, kc. 

5=.5X1. 

1=|X5 (1 is the fifth part of 5). 

5 consists of two unequal numbers, 3+2. 5 consists ofwo 
equal numbers iind one unequal number, 2+2+1. 

b. Practice of rapid solution of examples. 
5—2—8+2x2, one half of it less 1, taken 5 times? 
2x2+1—8x1X2—3+4? kc. 

c. Combinations. 

What number is one fifth of 5? How many must I add to 3 
to get 5 ? How many must be taken awaj from 5 to get 3 ? 
How mat<_y times 2 have I added to 1 in order to get 5? I have 
taken awaj twice 2 from a certain number, and 1 remained. 
What number was it? &c. 
II. Applied numbers. 

How many gallons are 2 quarts? Charles had 5 dimes; he 
bought two copy-books, each of which cost 2 dimes. What money . 
did he keep? (This the teacher must make plain by means of 
lines and dots). Henry read a lesson three times, Emma read it 
as many times as he did, and two times more. How often di 
she rend it? Father had 5 peaches, and gave them to his 3 chil- 
dren. The youngest one received one peach; how man; did 
each of the other children receive? &c. 



Grube thinks that one year ought to be spent in this way on 
the numbers from 1 to 10. He says : " In this way in which I 
want it treated, one year is not too long. In regard to extent 
the scholar has not, apparently, gained very much — he knows 
only the numbers from 1 to 10, But he does know tbem. and 
does know how to use them." In reference to the main princi- 
ples to be observed, he demands, first, "that no new numbers 
shall be commenced before (be previous one is perfectly mas- 
tered;" secondly, "that reviews must freqently and regularly 
take place," and lastly, " that the propositions written down in 
numbers must be thoroughly committed to memory." "Id the 
process of measuring, pupils must acquire the utmost mechan- 
ical skill." It is essentia] to this method that in the measuring 
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which forms the basis for all subsequent operations, the pupils 
have a picture illustrating the process before their eyes. It 
matters not with what objects the pupils see the operation, wheth- 
er fingers, lines or dots, but thej certainly must see it. It is a 
feature of this method, that it teaches by the eye as well as by 
the ear, while in most other methods arithmetic is taught by the 
ear alone. If, for instance', the child is to measure 7 by the 
number 3, the illustration to be used is. 

I I I 
I I I 



If lines or dots are arranged in this way, and impressed upon 
the child's memory as depicting the relation between the numbers 
8 and 7, it is, in fact, all there is to know about it. Instead of 
teaching all the variety of possible combinations between 3 and 7, 
it is sufficient to make the child keep in mind the above picture. 
The first four rules, as far as 3 and 7 are concerned, are contained 
in it, and will result from expressing the same thing in different 
words, or describing the picture in different ways. Looking at 
the picture, the child can describe it as : 

8+3+1=7, or 2X3+1=7, or 7—3-8=1, 7-^3=2 (1), 
The latter process to be read : I take away 3 from 7 twice, and 
1 remains. 

Let the number to be measured be 10, and the number by 
which it is to be measured be 4 ; then the way to arrange the 
lines or dots used for illustration is : 



The child will be able to see at once, by reading, as it were, 
that 4+4+2=10, 2X4+2=10, 10-4-4=2, 10-j-4=2, (2), 
and to perceive at a glance a variety of other combinations. The 
children will, in the course of time, learn how to draw these 
pictures on their slates in the proper way. Nor will it take long 
to make them understand that every picture of this kind is to be 
"read" in four ways, first using the word anrf, then fimesy 
then lesSy then can be taken away — times. As soon as the 
pupils can do this, they have mastered the method and can work 
independently all the problems, within the given number, which 
are required in measuring. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that, in teaching according to this method, memory is not required 
on the part of the child. Memory is as important a Factor here 
as it is in all instruction. I say this boldly, though I know 
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with some teachers it has become almost a crime to say that 
memory holds its place in edacation. To have a good memory 
is, in their eyes, a sign of stupidity. Grube was too experienced 
a teacher to full into this error. While by his method the results 
are gained in an easier and more natural way, whatever result is 
arrived at must be firmly retained by dint of memory, assisted by 
frequent reviews. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN GERxVC AN. 



FIRST YEAR OR GRADE. 

GBRliAN- AND ANGLO-AMERICAN giiASSBS. 

Oral Lanquaqb Lessons ( Anschaaungs- and Sprech-Unter- 
richt). One daily lesson, demonstrated on the real objects, 
and on subjects presented by Struebing's pictures Nos. 
1 — 6. One daily lesson. 

Neither books nor slates are used in this grade. 

Each teacher is required to write out, for his own use/a plan 
for the division and treatment of the subject matter, adapted to 
the special condition of his pupils. 

Bad pronunciation is to be corrected and distinct articulation 
to be insisted on from the very beginning. 

All questions addressed to the pupils should be brief and clear, 
and the answers must be given in short but^complete sentences, 
to be repeated by the entire class in concert. 

Above all, the teacher will bear in mind that, on account of the 
short time allotted to German in our schools, langtiage — the 
power of expression — is to be the principal object at which^he has 

to aim even in these lessons. 

Guide for the teacher: ^^ Auschauungs-Denk-und Sprech- 
Uebungen fuer Elementarklassen," by H. J. Bosshard. 

SECOND YEAR OR GRADE. 

GERMAN- AND ANGLO- AMERICAN CLASSES. 

Phonetic Analysis (Lautiruebungen) and learning to write 
and read German Script (Schreib-Lese-Unterricht). 

One daily lesson. 
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Ist half-year : chiefly analysis and copying of nouns (Nor- 
mal worter). 

2nd half-year: analyzing, writing and reading of short 
sentences. 

Short exercises in speaking and analyzing (Elementir-Uebun- 
gen) precede in all lessons the writing and reading of words or 
sentences, and the written exercise of each papil is to be 
examined by the teacher. 

Clear enunciation of every phonic element is insisted on 
throughout the entire work of this grade. 

Every child must be provided with a ruled slate, a well sharp- 
ened slate-pencil, and a slate- cleaner. 

In this grade the pupils must necessarily occupy their seats 
during the German lesson. 

Guide tor the teacher: '^ Der deutsche Sprachunterricht im 
ersten Schuljahr," by C. Eehr and H. Schlimbach, with G. 
Schlimbach's ^'Fibel." 

THIRD YEAR OR GRADE 

QBRliAN- AND ANGLO- AMERICAN CLASSES. 

Lbarninq to Read GBRSfAN Print from the Reading-Charts and 
Lueken's Primer (Fibel. ) Four lessons per week. 

Isi half-year : pages 5 to 89 and review. 
2d half-year : pages 40 to 77 and review. 

A line or two must be copied daily on the slate, at home, and 
the verses of the primer are to be committed to memory. 

Through the first two ''Steps" (Stufen) of the Fibel, the 
reading-charts are to be used in class, to prepare the lessons, 
which the children are to review at home from their primers. 

Up to this point also, the words are not to be spelled (buch- 
stabirt), but only ^* sounded " (lautirt); yet the pupils are to be 
taught the name of each letter as they learn its printed form. 

For the purpose of aiding the teacher to establish in the be- 
ginners the habit of reading every syllable distinctly, the pupils 
are required to read in distinct, separate syllables all the 
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words so printed on the charts and in the primers. Colloquial 
Exerciaea (Sprecbiibungen). One lesBons per week. 

These exerciaea are each to aerve as baeie for simple compOBi- 
tions, to be written bj the teacher on the blacli-board and copied 
by the pupils on their slates. 

It ia expected that in this grade the scholars will be brought to 
read phoneticailj correctly (lautrichtig) any easy German pieoes 
written in familiar words of no more than three syllables. 

Guide for the teacher : The same as recommended for use 
in the second year or grade. 

FOURTH YEAR OR GRADE. 



QBEBUS-AMBRICAN CLABBBB. 
Reading from Witter's German Second Reader. 

Three lessons per week. 

1st half-year: pages 3 to 42, ) pieces selected by the 

id half-year: pages 43 to 80, \ teacher. 

A short sentence is dictated each reading- leBson, and » feir 

lines from the reader are to be copied at home, either in bl&nk 

book or on slate. 

Grahmab, from Lueken's "Spracbscbueler." One lesson per week. 
\sl half-year: Chapter I (pp. 5—14). 
2rf half-year: Chapter U (pp. 14 — 24). 
Piirt of the exercises in these chapters are to be written by the 
pnpils, at home. 

DlcTATma of poems from the rea,der, which are to be memor- 
ised and recited. One lesson every alternate week. 
\at half-year : Nos. 52, 76, 96, 97 and others. 
2rf half-year: Nos. 62, 69, 70, 90 and others. 
(The latter are to be written in verBC-form.) 
Composition. Oral, combined with black-board exeroises. 

One lesson every alternate week. 
ANQLO-AMKRICAM CLASSBB. 

Readihq and TaAKSLATiNQ from Ahn's "Rudiments.*' 

Three lessons per week. 



Isl hai/*year : Exercises 1 to 87 at least ; and pieces Nos. 

4, 7, 8, 10. 
2d haif^year : Exercises 38 to 70 at least ; and pieces Nos. 

1, 2, 8, 5, 6, 9. 

The vocabularies are to be memorized ; a few lines of German 
to be copied daily at home, either in blank book or on slate, and 
a short German sentence is to be dictated. 

Colloquial Exbroises on real objects or on subjects presented 
by Struebing's pictures. Two lessons per week. 

FIFTH YEAR OR GRADE. 

aSRMAN-AMBRIOAN CLASSES. 

Rbadinq from Witter's German Second Reader. 

Three lessons per week. 

Isl half-year : pages 80 to 124, ) pieces selected by the 
2d half-year : pages 125 to 160, \ teacher. 

A short sentence is dictated in each reading-lesson, and a few 
lines are to be copied at home, either in blank book or on slate. 

Grammar, from Lueken's '^Sprachschueler." 

One lesson per week. 

1st half-year: chapter IH (pp. 24 — 80). 
2d half -year: chapter IV (pp. 81—86). 

Part of the exercises in these chapters are to be written by the 
pupils, at home. 

Dictating of poems from the reader, which are to be memorized 
and recited. One lesson every alternate week. 

lat half-year: Nos. 104, 106, 108, 109 (186?) and 

others. 
2d half-year: Nos. 186, 199, 201, 206, (188?) and 

others. 

Composition. Chiefly short stories or fables, and descriptions of 
familiar objects. One lesson every alternate week. 

ANaLO-AMBRIGAN GLASSES. 

Reading and Translating from Ahn's ** First Course." 

Three lessons per week. 
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1^/ half-year I Exercises 1 to 50, at least, and stories Nos. 

2, 4, 5. 
2d half-year: Exercises 51 to 102, at least, and stories 

Nos. 1, 8, 6. 

The vocabularies are to be memorized, a few lines of German 
to be copied daily at home, either in blank book or on slate, and 
a German sentence is to be dictated at each lesson. 

Grammar. The necessary explanations on the subject of each 
^^ Exercise" are given, and the grammatical examples with 
the vocabularies are required to be committed to memory. 

Colloquial Exercisrs on real objects, or on subjects presented 
by Struebing's pictures. Two lessons per week. 

SIXTH YEAR OR GRADE. 

GERMAN- AMBRIGAN CLASSBS. 

Rbadinq from Witter's German Third Reader. 

Three lessons per week. 

1*/ half-year : pages 9 to 74, ) pieces selected by the 
U half-year: pages 75 to 142, \ teacher. 

A short exercise, the nature of which is left to the teacher's 
choice, is to be written by each pupil for one of the weekly 
reading-lessons. 

Grabimar, from Lueken's ^' Sprachschueler." 

One lesson per week. 
1st half-year : Chapter V and part of VI (up to §4 on 

page 48). 
2d half-year : rest of chapter VI and all of YII, (pagee 
48 to 60) . 
Part of the exercises in these chapters are to be written by the 
pupils, at home. 

Dbclamation. Poems from the reader are explained in class, to 
be committed, declaimed, and written from memory, or, if 
suitable, to be transposed into prose* 

One lesson every alternate week. 

l8l half-year: Nos. 9, 29, 88, 42, (55?) and others. 
2d half-year: Nos. 86, 103, 118, 124, (117?) and others. 
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Composition. Principally narratives (Erzaehlangen) and de- 
scriptions of familiar processes of labor. 

One lesson every alternate week. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN GLA88BS. 

Rbading and TRANSLATiNa from Wrage's ^'Practical Grammar.'' 

Four lessons per week. 

Isi half -year : Lessons 11 to IX inclusive. 
U half-year : Lessons X to XVII inclusive. 

The vocabalaries are to be committed, and short German dic- 
tation exercises given. During the first session the poem on p. 
12, and during the second session, the poem on page 19 is to be 
memorized and recited. 

Graiqiab. The necessary explanations on the subject of each 
^^ Lesson*^ are given, and the paradigms (in the appendix) 
relating thereto are to be committed to memory. 

Colloquial Exbrgisbs on real objects, or on subjects presented 
by Struebing's pictures. One lesson per week. 

SEVENTH TEAR OR GRADE. 

•- QBRMAN-AMBRICAN CLA8SBS. 

Reading from Witter's German Third Reader. 

Three lessons per week. 

Isl half-year : pages 148 to 205, > pieces selected by the 
2d half-year : pages 206 to 270, \ teacher. 

A short exercise, the nature of which is left to the teacher's 
choice, is to be written by each pupil for one of the weekly 
reading lessons. 

Grammar, from Lueken's ^^ Sprachschueler.'' 

One lesson per week. 
1«/ half-year : Chapter VIII and part of IX (up to §2 

on p. 71). 
2rf half-year : rest of Chapter IX and part of X (pp. 
71 to 80). 
Part of the exercises in these chapters are to be written by 
the pupils, at home. 



Dbclahation. Poems from the reader are explained in class, 
to be committed, declaimed, and written from memory, or, if 
suitable, to be transposed into prose. 

One lesson every alternate week. 

l8t half-year : Nos 165, 168, 172, 177 (139?) ) . 
2d half-year: Nos. 219, 280, 232, 248 (238?) \ ^^' 

Composition. Short letters, first prepared in class, and an- 
swers to other letters, dictated by the teacher, for this pur- 
pose. One lesson every alternate week. 

ANGLO-AMBEIGAN GLASSES. 

RBADiNa AND Tbanslatinq from Wrage's ^' Practical Grammar.'' 

Four lessons per week. 

\Bt half-year : Lessons XVIII to XXV inclusive. 
2rf haff-year : Lessons XXVI to XXXV inclusive. 

The vocabularies are to be committed, and a few German sen- 
tences to be dictated. During the first session the verses on pp. 
61 and 62, and during the second session the poem on p. 66 
is to be memorized and recited. 

Grammar. The necessary explanations on the subject of each 
^^ Lesson " are given, and the paradigms (in the appendix) 
relating thereto are to be committed to memory. 

Colloquial Exbrcisbs on real objects, or on subjects presented 
by Struebing's pictures. One lesson per week. 

EIGHTH YEAR OR GRADE. 

QBRMAN-AMBRIGAN CLASSES. 

Rbadinq from Witter's German Third Reader. 

Two lessons per week. 

Isi ha/f^year: pages 271 to 817, ) pieces selected by the 
2d half-year : pages 818 to 885, ) teacher. 

A short exercise, die nature of which is left to the teacher^s 

choice, is to be written by each pupil for one of the weekly 

reading-lessons. 

Grammar, from Lueken's ^'Sprachschueler.'' 

Two leMons per week. 
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Ist half-year : Chapters XI and XII. 
2d half-year : Chapter XTTT and general review. 
Part of the exercises in these chapters are to be written bj 
the papils, at home. 

Dbclamation. Pieces from the reader are explained in class, to 

be committed, declaimed and written from memory, or, if 

suitable, to be transposed into prose. 

One lesson every alternate week. 

Ist half-year: Nos. 260, 262, 272, 273 (257?) ) , 
2rf half-year: Nos. 289, 296, 300, 305 (294?) \ ^^' 

Composition. Correspondence between teacher and class, and 

also between members of the same class. 

One lesson every alternate week. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN GLASSB8. 

Rbadinq and Translating from Wrage's ** Practical Grrammar." 

Four lessons per week. 

1j/ half-year: Lessons XXXVI to XLIII inclusive. 
2rf half-year : Lessons XLIV to LIV inclusive. 

The vocabularies are to be committed. During the first session 

the first six verses of the poem on pp. 178 to 180, and during 

the second session the last seven are to be memorized and recited. 

Grammar. The necessary explanations on the subject of each 

'^ Lesson^* are given, and the paradigms (in the appendix) 

relating thereto are to be committed to memory. 

CoLLOQUUL ExBRCiSBS on real objects, or on subjects presented 
by Struebing's pictures. One lesson per week. 
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REMARKS RELATING TO GERMAN IN THE UPPER 

FIVE GRADES. 



READING. 

In the middle grades (German Second Reader classes), the 
pupils should learn to pronounce at sight and without hesitation 
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even the long and unfamiliar words tbej meet in tbeir text books, 
80 that they will be able to reud GerraiiQ correctly and fluently 
(mecbaniach-gelaufig). In the upper gradcB (German Third 
B«ader classes) they are expected to advauce so far as to read 
any German book, not beyond their power of comprehenaion, 
with understanding (logisch-richtig), and with proper expression 
(ansdrncksvoU). 

How these results can best be obtainoil is cleLirly stated in the 
following 

Guide /or the teacher.- " Anweisuug zur Behandlung 
deutscher Lesestiioke. Ein praktiscber Lebrgung Eiir den 
deutschen Sprachunterricht," by C. Kebr. 

The pupils of the Anglo- American cliisses will perhaps not 
acquire the iibility of reading German with much expression, 
but by oontiimBd, well-directed efforts, they can certainly be 
brought to re«d it correctly and even fluently. 

GRAMMAR 

Is taught to the Anglo-American clussee orally, from and in con- 
nection with the " exercises." vocabularies, and puradigms of 
their respective text books : but only to such an extent as is 
necessary to secure cojTcct translation. 

For the pupils of the Germsn-Amcriciin ctaases the course 
of study prescribes the chaptere of the '^ Spracbschueler" to be 
mastered in each grade. From these chapters the teacher selects 
the most important exercises, and requires the pupils to perform 
part of them ornliy, in school, and the rest in writing, at home. 

He also makes frequent use of appropriate passages from 
reading and com position -exercises, for the purpose of illustrating 
and practicing the principles and rules taught in the special 
grammar- lessons. However, he will never loss sight of the fact, 
that children learn a litoguage far more readily by hearing, read- 
ing, and imitating correct models of expression, than by the 
theoretical study of grammar. 

TRANSMTIOK, 

All the German "exercises" contained in the text-books of 
the Anglo-American classes are to be translated into English 
orally; and a few lines of each are to be copied in the blank- 
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books. Of each of the English ''exercises" there are to be trans- 
lated into German : in Ahn's Rudiments, three lines ; in Ahn's 
First Course, four lines ; and in Wrage's Practical Grammar, 
fiye lines ; first orally in class, then in writing at home. 

COLLOQUIAL BXBRCISBS. 

x\ll questions and directions repeatedly used in class are 
addressed to the pupils in German, and they are required to an- 
swer in the same tongue. 

A series of appropriate German questions and answers follows 
the translation and reading exercise of each lesson. 

To guard against the evil consequences resulting from a want 
of definiteness of aim in the special '' Colloquial Exercises," the 
teacher will prepare a written plan, on which the work of every 
grade, session, and quarter is clearly defined, with a view to the 
gradual and systematic progress of his classes in German. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Witter's German Copybooks are used in all the grades in 
which penmanship is taught. However, in the first and second 
grades che pupils may, at the option of the teacher, devote the 
time allotted for German penmanship to copying their letters 
(writtepi as composition exercises) on sheets of note-paper, which 
are then to be properly folded, enveloped, and directed. 

The seven successive numbers of Witter's Copybooks are to be 
used respectively in the following order : 1, 2, 3 in the third and 
fourth grades ; 4 (first with double lines, then with single lines) in 
the fifth grade ; 5 in sixth ; 6 in the seventh, and 7 in the eighth 
grade. Every new copy is to be fully explained on the black- 
board, and all the pupils writing German in the same room 
are to write the same exercises. 

The words and sentences in the German copybooks are each to 
be read and translated by the Anglo-American pupils before 
they write them for the first time. 

The teacher will strictly require every pupil to sit erect, to 
hold hands and pen properly, and to keep his copybook in proper 
position whilst writing. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

No special '^ spelling lessons" are given in German, bi^t par- 
ticular attention is paid to orthography in all exercises written 
by the papils, each of which must be examined by the teacher. 
All mistakes in spelling and punctuation are taken into account 
in calculating the ^^per cents" made in special and general, 
written examinations. 

COMPOSITION. 

Every exercise in composition, grammar, and translation 
required to be written at home, must first be prepared in school, 
and no lesson assigned is to be so difBcuIt or off such length, that 
the pupil can not do it well and without aid from others. 

All these exercises are to be neatly written in blank books ; 
the mistakes are to be marked by the teacher, and corrected by 
the pupils themselves. 

The blank books used in the fifth and fourth grades must be 

ruled with double lines, \ ^ in order to accustom the scholars 

to give each German letter its proper relative hight. 

Guide for the teacher : ^^ Materialien fur die Stiluebungen 
in den Yolksschulen," by L Heinemann. 
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APPENDIX. cxliii 



RULES IN F ORCE 



BBLATING TO 



GERMAN TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTION, 



1. 

The German assistants stand to their respective principal in 
the same relation as the English assistants, and are to abide 
by his decision in all matters pertaining to the organization, 
management and discipline of their classes. In regard to methods 
of instruction thej will communicate directly with the German 
Assistant-Superintendent, and strictly follow his directions. 

2. 
Each German teacher is responsible for the state of discipline 
existing in his classes during German recitation hours, i^nd during 
these the English teacher is required to keep strict order among 
those pupils of her room, who are not reciting German. 

8. 

In schools in which there are two or more German teachers, 
the one who holds the relatively highest position exercises to some 
extent a supervisory power over his colleagues, in order to secure 
the necessary unity oF method in the instruction of the German 
classes. 

4. 

German is not an obligatory study, but once selected can not 
be discontinued before the close of the scholastic year, without a 
written permit from the Superintendent or his German Assistant. 

5. 

No pupil is allowed to enter upon the study of German in any 
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M 



but the lowest grade, anless he be able to pass a satisfactory 
examination on the work of the previous grades. 

6. 
To assure the proper authorities, that every pupil, who is 
selecting the study of German, is doing so with the knowledge 
and consent of his parents, the latter are required to make known 
their wishes in regard to this subject, by signing and returning to 
the principal, the "Optional-Study-Blank," to be furnished by 
him to every child entering school. 

7. 

The principal will also state on the '* Transfer Paper" of each 
pupil leaving the school whether the bearer is a member of a 
German class. 

8. 

Every pupil studying German must belong in this branch of 
instruction to the same grade to which he belongs in his English 
studies. 

9. 

The time allotted daily to German instruction in the different 
grades is as follows : in the first grade, twenty minutes ; in the 
second and third grades, each twenty-five minutes, and half an 
hour in each of the other grades. Besides this, half the time 
devoted in each grade to penmanship is used in practising Ger- 
man script, under the supervision of the German teacher. 

10. 
No school exercises are to be allowed to interfere with the 
regular daily German recitations, except examinations ordered 
by the Superintendents and the weekly " science- lesson" — ^where 
such interference is unavoidable. 

11. 

Want of punctuality in classes in their attendance upon the 
German lessons, as well as repeated neglect of study on the part 
of any pupil, is to be reported to the principal. 

12. 

No principal may allow two daily German recitations in the 
same room without the written consent of the Superintendent. 
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13. 

In all reports on scholarship sent to parents, as also in those 
made to the Superintendent, on the results of the semi-annual 
examinations, German is to be taken into account in calculating 
the average '' per cents" made by each pupil, class, grade, and 
school. 



TEXT BOOKS OSED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

McGuffej's (Leigh's Phonetic) Primer, First Reader, and 
Charts ; McGuffey's Second, Third,. Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Reader (adopted 1867); Grammar, Greene's Introduction, and 
Analysis (adopted 1857); Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
and Progressive Practical Arithmetic (adopted 1867); Felter^s 
First Lessons, Primary, and Intermediate Arithmetics (adopted 
1866) ; Worcester's Speller ; Webster's Primary Dictionary ; 
Seavey's (Goodrich's) History of the United States (1865); 
Lueken's Fibel; Lueken's Sprachschueler, I ft 11; Witt^s 
Second and Third German Readers ; Wrage's German Ghram- 
mar ; Ahu's Rudiments and First Course ; Warren's Primary 
and Common School Geographies (1857) ; Spencerian System 
of Penmanship (1859); Witter's System of German Penman- 
ship; Smith's Series Drawing Cards and Books (1874); 

Loomis's First Steps in Music, Nos. 8 and 4. 

10a 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Arithmetic— D. P. Colburn (1857). 

Oeometry — ^E vans . 

Physical Geography — Col ton, Warren, and Guyot. 

JSTatural Philosophy — ^Hooker. 

Mental Philosophy-^U.^Yen. 

Penmanship — Spencer. 

Reading — ^Hillard and Sargent. 

Jilgebra — Sherwin. 

Geography — ^Warren, Col ton, and Guyot. 

History — Willson . 

English Graminar — Greene. 

Vocal Music — ^The Song Garden, Concone's Vocal Exercises, 
Robyn's Classical Singer, (and Singer's Hand Book, Part 3, 
for School of Observation). 

Physiology — Loomis. 

Constitution of U. S. — Townsend. 

Theory and •Art of Teaching — Wickersham, and Rosen- 
kranz. 

History of English Literature — Cleveland, and Collier. 

Latin — Allen's and Greenough's Latin Grammar ; Crosby's 
Eclogse Latinse. 

Spelling — Worcester. 

Composition — Park er . 

Drawing — Bartholomew. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

English Literature. Collier's History of. (1868. Spalding's 

used for the previous ten years. ) 

issons, 1 
Allen's Latin Composition, J 

(Smith's Principia, 1864. Andrew's 

Reader, 1857. ) 
Allen k Greenough's Grammar (1873). 
Hanson's Prose Selections (1866). 
Andrews k Stoddard's Grammar (1863. 

Bullion's, 1858). 
Arnold's Prose Composition (1858). 
Virgil (1859). 
Andrews' or Anthon's Lexicon (1869). 



Latin Leighton's Latin Lessons, ^ 

1878. 
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Greek Harkness' First Greek Book (Arnold's, 

1858). 

Leighton's Lessons ( 1875. Crosby, 
1859 ). 

Goodwin's Grammar ( 1875. Crosby, 
1859. Bullion's, 1858). 

Arnold's Prose Composition (1858). 

Goodwin's Reader (1875. Felton's, 14 
years. Owen's, 1862-1863). 

Crosby's Anabasis ( 1861. Owen's, 
1859 ). 

Felton's or Owen's Homer (1859). 

Liddell & Scott's Lexicon (1859). 

French\ Borel's Grammaire (1871. Pinney & 

Arnoult's, 1862. Ahn's, 1868). 

Les Princes de I'Art (1871).* 

Fasquelle's Introductory Course (1869). 

Fisher's Easy Reading (1871. Fas- 
quelle's, 1869). 
Oerman Otto's German Grammar (1861. Wood- 
bury's, 1859). 

Amerikanisches Lesebuch (1868. Pagen- 
stecher's Fourth Reader, 1862). 

ELailmann's German Reader (1874). 

History Willson's Outlines (1858. Goodrich, 

1854). 

Maihemaiics Ray's Algebra, Part 2d (1868. Part 

Ist, 1869-1871). 

Ghauvenet's Geometry (1869. Loomis', 
11 years). 

Chauvenet's Trigonometry (1869. Loom- 
is', 18 years). 

Howison's or 1 Analytical Geometry, 

Loomis' J (1869. 1854-1875). 

Snell's Olmsted's Astronomy (1870. 
Loomis', 11 years. Brocklesby's As- 
tronomy, 1865). 
JS^atural Phi/osophy..Vorioii*8 (1875. Tate's, 1859-1861. 

Wells', 14 years). 
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Chemistry ....Barker's (1875. Porter's, 1866-1874. 

Youmaii's, 1859-1865). 

JSTaiural History Warren's Physical Geography (1859). 

Hitchcock's Physiology (1869. Hook- 
er's, 10 years). 
Gray's Botany (1859). 
Tenney's Zoology (1871. Agassiz and 

Gould's, 12 years). 
Dana's Mineralogy (1872). 
Dana's Geology (1872. Adams', 1869- 
1861. Hitchcock's, 10 years). 
Mental Philosop/iy...SchYfeg\er^s History of (1878. Way- 
land's, 1860. Haven's, 13 years). 
Moral Philosophy,. ,.Eickock'B (1860. Wayland's, 1869). 

Bookkeeping Payson, Dunton, and Scribner's, (1861). 

Rhetoricals Randall's Elocution (1869). 

Day's Rhetorical Praxis (1869). 
Webster's Academic Dictionary (1868). 
McGufifey's Sixth Eclectic Reader (1868. 

Sargent's Reader.) 
Smith's Choice Specimens (1872). 

Music Concone's Vocal Exercises (1868). 

Robyn's Classical Singer (1871). 
^rt Huntington's Manual (1865).. 



TABULAR STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1878-74. 



Tablb 1. — Showing names, locations, etc.', of the school- 
houses. 

Table II. — Showing character of attendance of Papils. 

Table III. — Showing ages of Pupils registered. 

Table IV. — Showing occupation of Parents, etc. 

Table V. — Showing birth-places of Pupils. 

Table VI. — Showing enrollment and attendance of Pupils. 

Table VII. — Showing classification and grades of studies of 

Pupils. 

Table YIIL — Showing classification, etc. , in German Instruction. 

Table IX. — Schedule of Salaries January 1st, 1875. 

Table X. — ^Historical table extending back to 1850. 
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TEACHERS FOR THE EVENING SCHOOLS, 1874-75. 



O'FALLON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

Wm. D. Butler Principal, J. A. Young Assistant. 

J. W. Hall Assistant, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, " 

Ja8. S. Stevenson ** Rufus J. Delano '* 

Chas. J. Harris, Assistant. 

BENTON SCHOOL. 

T. S. Smith Principal, Jennie A. Barr Assistant. 

B ACHEL M. Gass Assistant. Kate M. Buckley ^' 

Isabella Andrews.. . . '* Matilda Kann " 

Mart E. Rains ** Mart A. Hooan '^ 

Clara J. Gillies, Assistant. 

BflLOW SCHOOL. 
R. C. F. DilNHAUPT Principal. Malyiva A. H0SKiNS...^S9i9(afU. 

CARONDELET SCHOOL. 

Chas. M. Foster Principal. T. J. Kotzli Assistant. 

Maggie McLaughlin . .Assistant. Kate F. Cooper ^^ 

Cora A. English " UrellaF. Shbppard.. " 

CARR LANE SCHOOL. 

T. R. ViCKROY Principal. Johnanna Cline Assistant. 

Orilla Howard Assistant. Laura C. Alyord ^* 

Eliz. J. R. Messenger, '' Sarah A. Stevens " 

Eliz. Colligan '" Michael Courtney.... ** 

CLAY SCHOOL. 

Henry C. Hamilton . . Principal, Chas. Auler Assistant, 

Margaret Bell Assistant, Mary A. Smith *^ 

Isabel M. Davie " Gertrude Garrigues . . " 

Harris Baldwin, Assistant, 
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EVEREIT SCHOOL. 

A. J. Smith Principal. Mary S. F. Cleveland. .AMistaiU. 

Mart O. Graham Assistant. Jacob Friedman ** 

Kate L, Wilson *' Julia M. E. Long ** 

Mart E. Callahan. . . '* Laura F. Lare *^ 

Ella G. Hotchkiss, Assistant, 

HUMBOLDT SCHOOL. 

Chas. Sommer Principal, Sarah R. Mitchell... AMistaiU. 

Alwine Eicke Assistant, Eliza S. Rice **' 

Eliza A. Axford *^ Amelia C. Haase ^* 

Mart M. McIlvaine.. '* Peter Herzoq ** 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 

Wm. C. Dter Principal Catherine S. Scales . .Assistant. 

Margaret A. McClure, Assistant. Ellen Devot '' 

Ione Anderson *^ Elizabeth Moerschel, '* 

Hugo Haanel, Assistant. 

LAFAYETTE SCHOOL. 

D. H. LUBKBN Principal. Simon L. Weil Assistant. 

Anna C. Gates Assistant. Josik E. Logue ^^ 

Hannah J. Skillman.. '' Huldah A. Eaton ^' 

Caroline Dorn " Ella R. Thomas *' 

John H. Kramer, Assistant. 

MADISON SCHOOL. 

H. M. Tallman Principal. Kate T. Fat Assistant. 

Sarah R. Handt Assistant. Josie M. Hunt *^ 

Mart E. Lackat '' Mart E. Sharp *^ 

Sallib E. Hook *' Amalib Vogel *' 

Amanda Gimbel, Assistant. 

O'FALLON SCHOOL. 

Jno. a. Owen Principal. Amalib Moencii Assistant. 

Sophie T. Martin Assistant. Julia F. Ltnch *' 

Cassie D. Brook '* Mart B. Norwood — *' 

Dora Clark, Assistant. 

POPE SCHOOL. 

B. F. Hedges Principal. Ellen A. BERNOUDT...2LM<t(aia. 

Janb Hallid at Assistant. Luella Dowd ^' 

Halcton Child " E. L. H. Campb " 
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SHEPARD SCHOOL. 

John W. McElhiknbt.. iVina)>a2. Mart £. Green Assistant. 

Julian Lauqhlin Assistant. Annie E. Liohtburnb.. '* 

Sarah H. Saxton, Assistant. 

WEBSTER SCHOOL. 

L. W. Teuteberg Principal. Mart Shea Assistant. 

Matilda A. Fv^ll.has. Assistant. Maggie F. Baker *^ 

August Beromann...,. '* Mollie E. Morgan.... " 

Angerona L. Ferguson " M. Anna Nowlin '• 

Maria C. Hodges, Assistant. 

No. 1 SCHOOL. 

Mattie E. Cuolah an. .PnncipaZ. Mart C. Kille Assistant, 

Maggie J. Kerr, Assistant. 

No. 2 SCHOOL. 
Mart J. Corbin..... ..Principal Nannie M. Stanley ''.Assistant. 

No. 3 SCHOOL. 

Alt AH C. Clatton .... Principal. Clara M. Janes Assistant. 

Nellik L. Beach Assistant. Carrie L. Grumlet.... <^ 

Annie Wolfe, Assistant. 

No. 4. SCHOOL. 
Julia O. Allen Principal. Ltman W. Allen Assistant. 

No. 5 SCHOOL. 
Amt C. V. SCHAEGGS.. PnncipaZ. Marg't L. Maginn Assistant. 

No. 6 SCHOOL. 
Ruth Tallman Principal. Josephine M. Nisbet . .Assistant. 



LOCATION OF THE SCHOOLS 



AND 



LISTS OF TEACHERS, WITH THEIR RESIDENCES. 



JANUARY, 1878. 



NORMAL SCHOOL.— Fourth story of the Polytechnic, comer 

of Seventh and Chestnut streets ; 200 seats. District — ^The 
whole city. 

I^uis F. Soldao Principal, 1118 South Eighth. 

Grace 0. Bihh Ut AssiitarUy -1313 Chestnut. 

Cora Small 2d *' 105 South Fifteenth . 

Joanna HoUohan 2d *< 1313 Chestnut. 

Alice M. Carpenter 2d '^ 1010 Grattan. 

Anna L. Gannett 2d '' 1313 Chestnut. 

Nell Parvln 3d *• 1325 Chestnut. 

Ina Bartlett 3d '* 1512 Spruce. 

Caroline S. Ritchie 3d •* 1604 Olive. 

Amelia C. Fruchte 3d '* 1512 Spruce. 

Christiana S. Hyatt 3d ** 1916 Division . 

Conrad Diehl (Drawing i day), 1529 Singleton. 

HIGH SCHOOL. — Fifteenth and Olive streets; 400 seats. 
District — The whole city. 

Horace H . Morgan Principal, 3010 Laclede ave . 

Brandt V. B. Dixon Ut Assistant, 2630 Claris ave. 

Geo. B. MacLellan 2d '* 1912 OTallon. 

Wm. J. S. Brjan 2d ** 1419 Dodier. 

Henry W. Jameson 2d *• 2022 Chestnut . 

Helen A. Shafer Ist *' 1621 Olive. 

Delia M. Brcy Ist ** • 2725 Chestnut. 

Julia A. Dutro 2d ** 2902 Locust 

Mary H. Chldester 3d * 2718 Stoddard. 

Lucy S. Richardson 2d '* 1510 Lafayette ave. 

Denton J. Snider (4 day) *• 26 Targee. 

Wm. IL Rosenstengel 2d •• 2639 Sarah. 

Eliz. von Willich (i day) •• 1628 Warren. 

Lizzie B. Gow (Drawing). ...3d •* 1004 Olive. 
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BRuAJNCH fflGH SCHOOL No. 1. — Third story of the P0I7- 
tcchnic, comer Seventh and Chestnut streets; 200 seats. 
District — Indefinite. 

Wm. D. Butler Principal, Webster Groves. 

Sue Y. Beeson 1st Assistant^ 1511 Spruce. 

Priscilla C. Dudley 3d •* 2215 Walnut. 

Jennie C. Thorn 3d " 2827 Washington ave. 

Virginia E. Stevenson 3d ** 2109 Walnut. 

Richard Hayes {h day) 3d '' 113i North Sixth . 

Alice D. Choate 3d ** 317 South Twenty-second. 

Carrie A. Wall 3d " 1514 South Seventh. 

Margaret H. Taylor (Drawing } day), 1422 Clark ave. 

BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL No. 2.— Third story of the Frank- 
lin School, comer of Eighteenth street and Christy avenue ; 
250 seats. District — Indefinite. 

John £. Kimhall Principal, 1227 St. Charles. 

Miriam S. Sherman % Ist Assistant^ 1831 Morgan . 

Mary McConnell (Drawing) 3043 Pine. 

William F. Sandford 3d ** 1619 Washington ave. 

Evelyn G . Gilfillan 3d ** Park and Arkansas aves. 

John W. Spargo 3d •* 2633 Cooper. 

Margaret A. Chapin 3d '' 814 North Nineteenth. 

Amalie Moench (i day) Head Oerman AutX 1006 Can*. 

BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL No. 3.— Third story of the Peabody 
School, corner of Carroll street and Second Carondelet 
avenue; 200 seats. District — Indefinite. 

D. H. Smith Principal, 1806 Olive. 

Bertha B. Grossman Ist Assistant, 1012 DoUman. 

Mary C. Meacham 3d '* 2023 Eugenia. 

Cecelia Smith •. . . . .3d •♦ 1806 Olive. 

Emma A. Abbott 3d '' 2511 Second Carondelet ave. 

Matilda F. Smiley (Drawing i day), 1012 Dollman. 

BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL No. 4.— Third story of the Douglas 
School, comer of Eleventh and Howard streets ; 200 seats. 
District — Indefinite. 

Francis E . Cook Principal, 1501 Morgan. 

Wm. Deutsch Ist Assistant, 2010 Clark ave. 

Sarah B, Gallup 3d '♦ 1916 North Twelfth. 

Mary B. Norwood 3d '' 1349 Washington ave. 

Laura M. Oviatt 3d '' 609 North Twelfth. 

Matilda F. Smiley (Drawing i day) « 1012 Dollman. 
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BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL No. 5.— Third story of the Blow 
School, South St. Louis, comer Fifth and Pine streets; 
160 seats. District — Indefinite. 



A.J. Caldwell Principal, Illinois, jiear 4th, S. St. L. 

Fannie E. Tower Ist Assistant^ Sixth, near Kansas. ^* 

Margaret H. Taylor (Drawing i day), 1422 Clark ave., St. Louis. 



AMES SCHOOL.— Hebert and Fourteenth streets; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Angelrodt street, east by the 
river, south by Warren street, and west by Twentieth street. 

Fred'k 0. Woodruff Principal^ Jennings, St L., K. C. & x. R.R. 

Helen E. Peabody Head Assistant^ 2524 North Eleventh. 

Sallle Fenby Ist " 3004 Locust. 

Mary A. Patrick 2d " 2524 North Eleventh. 

Isabel M. Davie 3d ** 2708 North Eleventh. 

Eliza A. Stark 3d '• 1229 St. Charles. 

Mary V. A. Stevens 3d *• 1126 North Twenty-fourth. 

Blanche Watkins 3d ** 8614 North Tenth. 

Delia L. Malllnckrodt 3d " 2816 North Twelfth . 

Matilda A. Fuellman 3d ** 2811 North Twelfth. 

Susan Klnkead 3d " 922 Benton. 

Lydla A . Folsom 2d «» 1441 Dodler. 

Louisa B. Gould Ist *' 2612 North Eleventh. 

Bertha Schmidt Ist German, *' 1608 Dodler. 

Laura T. Detterbeck...3d Germ, " 1521 Madison. 



BATES SCHOOL. — Collins and Bates streets ; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Webster street, east by the 
river, south by Green street, and west by Broadway. 

Frank A. Fltzpatrlck Principal, 2614 locust. 

Ellen E. Campbell UtAntistanty 1105 Park Place. 

Helen A. Page 2d *• Colllnsville, 111. 

Addlne A. Roth 3d *^ 616 Locust. 

Ellen V. Potterfteld 3d »• 1808 North Eleventh. 

Mary N. Hill 3d " Klrkwood, Mo. 

Cora E. Collins 8d '' 2504 Gamble ave . 

Julia M. E. Long- 3d " 1231 North Eighth. 

Eliza M. Dale 3d ** 716 Mound. 

Jennie Largue 3d '' 1029 Collins. 

Mary I. RadcUflf 2d '• 1423 North Tenth. 

Malvlna F. Dandrldge 1st ** 14104 Blddle. 

Simon L. Well 1st German ^' 1542 Carondelet ave. 

Eugenie Petri, 3d *' (J day), •* 618 Gratiot. 
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BENTON SCHOOL.— Ninth and Locust streets; 700 seats- 
District — Bounded north by Green street, east by the river, 
south by Market street, and west by Tenth street. 



Harriet N. Jordan- Principal ^ 

Margaret K. Slater Head Assistant, 

Mary E. Rains 1st 

Louisa V. Music 2d 

I^ttie £ . Layton 2d 

Julia M. Kelly 2d 

Elizabeth Mansfield 3d 

Helen G. O'Neill 3d 

Carrie C Bumann 3d 

Lucy N. Page 3d 

Margaret S. Stewart 3d 

Rosalie Gautier 2d 

Louisa Miller Ist 

Amanda Gimbel . • Head German 
Bertha J. Schneider, 3d *• 
Louisa Johannssen . . .3d *' (i day) 
Conrad Diehl (Drawing i day), 



»( 



2703 Eugenia. 
1313 Chouteau ave. 
1313 Chouteau aVe. 
2811 Bernard. 
1630 Wash. 
1706 Wash. 
2913 Thomas. 
1318 Chouteau ave. 
2606 Mill. 
2523 Linden ave. 
1926 Division. 

224 Lombard. 

105 South Fifteenth. 

22 Targee. 
1500 State. 

Bremen ave and Thirteenth. 
1529 Singleton. 



BLOW SCHOOL. — South St. Louis, corner Fifth and Pine 
streets ; 600 seats. District — Bounded north by Walsh 
street, east by the river, south by Union street, and west 
by city limits. 

A. J. Caldwell Principal, Illinois, near 4th, S. St L. 

Malvlna A. Hoskins Head Assistant, S.W. cor.'sd & Nftbraaka, S. St L. 

Lydla E. Tracy 3d *» Sixth and Olive, " 

Ida B. Tlmberlake 2d ** 4th, near Nebraska, ** 

Clara C. Howard 3d *• Second and Pine, " 

Mattie Parker 3d •* Fifth and Quincy, '* 

Emma C. Meyer 3d •* 2707 Eugenia st , St Ix>ui8. 

Catherine E. Hlsted 3d •* 913 Autumn, '* 

Alice M. Lowry 8d " 1733 North Twelfth, *' 

Marietta P. Caldwell 2d *^ Illinois* bet 8d and 4th, S. St L. 

Josephine M. Nisbet Ist ** Third and yilmore, ** 

Chas. E. M. Jenner, lat German '* 6th, b. Randolph & SL Louis, *■ 
Rud. C. F. DUnhaupt (i day) 1st Germ, Ass% x. W. cor. Main A Nebr*a, •• 



CARONDELET SCyOOL.— South St. Louis, Third and Hurck 
streets ; 700 seats. District — Bounded north by Union 
street, east by the river, south and west b}' cit}- limits. 
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M. H. Post Principal^ 

Maggie McLaughlin 1st Aasistanty 

Kate F. Cooper 2d " 

Urella F. Sheppard 3d " 

Jennie Parlcer 3d ** 

Annie Davis 3d " 

Louisa J. Revington 3d ** 

Delia Webb 3d 

Emily G. Dunklin 2d " 

Jessie E. White 3d ** 

Cora A. English 3d '' 

Mel K. Mason Ist *' 

T. J. Koetzll Ist German " 

Jos. Hoefllnger (i day) 1st, • ** 



lb 



IC 






41 



3031 Lucas ave. 

4th, bet Olive & Nebr'a, ar 

4th, 

4th, 

6th and Quincy, Carondelet 

4th and S«hirmer, ** 

ISd, bet. Pine and Quincy. 

Main, bet Stein & Schirmer. 

4th and Olive sts., Carond. 

3d and Taylor, '' 

4th and Olive, 

6th and Kansas, 

S. E. cor. 2d & Pine, " 

cor. Main & Quincy, *• 






CARR SCHOOL. — Corner of Sixteenth and Carr streets ; 480 
seats. District — Bounded north by OTallon street, east 
by Tenth street, south by Wash street, and west by Twen- 
tieth street. 



Sarah J. Bacon Principal^ 

Julia M. Clark Ist Assistant^ 

Evelyn Bissell 3d 

Meta A. B. Diinhaupt 3d 

Margaret A . Dunn 3d 

Frances Thompson 3d 

Lucy A. McGready 3d 

Emma Williams 3d 

Mary E. Kelly 2d 

Mary A. Dlerker.. ..1st German 
Eugenie Petri (i day), 3d 



I. 



1502 Morgan. 

1326 Olive. 

2232 Carr. 

2306 Carr. 

1825 Biddle. 

2218 Lucas ave. 

1502 Morgan. 

Olive St., west Union ave. 

706 Olive. 
1329 North Fourteenth. 

518 Gratiot 



CARR LANE SCHOOL.— Twenty-fourth and Carr streets ; 1000 
seats. District — Bounded north by Cass avenue, east by 
Twentieth street, south by Locust street, and west by 
Jefferson avenue. 

Geo. B. I/ane Principal^ 2322 Walnut. 

Helen M . Mason Head Assi^atU, 1901 OTallon . 

Emma P. Simmons 1st ^^ 2919 Lucas ave. 

Mary L. Clarke 2d " 319 North Eleventh. 

Emily Stephens 3d *• 1417 OTallon. 

Annie H. Marsh 3d ** 1916 Morgan. 

Ella C. Prunty 8d '* 1437 Christy ave. 

Rosalie Lafranchl 3d '' 1300 Pine. 

Charlotte M. McBurney 3d ^' 909 Cardhial ave. 

Kate Dauber 3d '' 2619 Market. 

12a 
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Eliza M. Kiegel Sd A88i8tant^ 

Emma C. Hall... 2d '' 

Anna M. Carkencr 1st ** 

Joseph A. Gehrmann, Ist Oerm, ^^ 

Sophie Balthasar 3d " '* 

Julia E. Klunk Sead «' 

Annie M. Bumann 3d '^ 

Eva T. Jessup 3d " 

Hannah B. Crane 3d '^ 

Kate M. Jones 3d ^' 

Mary S. Eccles 1st " 



917 North Fourteenth. 
2027 Carr. 

1224 Washington ave. 
190S Franklin ave. 
2617 North Eighteenth. 
2810 Sheridan ave. 
2606 Mill. 
2429 Wash. 
3012 Thomas 

217 Summit ave. 
Cook ave., west of Grand. 



CARROLL SCHOOL. — Buell and Carroll streets ; 1060 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Park avenue, east by the 
river, south by Lafayette street, and west by Rosatti street. 

Henry M. Tallman Principal^ 1407 Olive . 

Sarah R. Handy Head Assistant^ 921 Nortli Twentieth. 

Mary B. Lackay 1st '* 607 Hickory. 

Saliie E. Hook 2d *' 1405 Papin street. 

Helen M. Cogswell 3d " 1301 Hickory. 

Jennie A. Barr 3d ** 1417 Olive. 

Emma Harris 3d ^^ 1126 Chouteau ave. 

Letitlae M. Taylor. 3d '* 1422 Clark ave. 

Annie A. Fox 3d ** 2746 Wash. 

Laura I. Rittenhouse 3d *^ 3125 Clark ave. 

Ella M. Brockman 3d " 704 South Fifth. 

Agnes R. Farreli 3d " 1627 Papin. 

Adelaide Caldwell 3d " 2115 South Spring. 

Melinda Wallace 2d '' 2134 South Spring. 

Frances A. Secor 1st ^^ 1326 Chouteau ave. 

Letitia A. Stewart 1st '* 1652 Chouteau ave. 

Charles Sommer.. ITead German " 1829 South Seventh. 

Bertha von Ende 3d '' *' 1513 South Nhith. 

Therese Zisemann...3d ^* *' 1511 Rosatti. 



CHARLESS SCHOOL.— Kingsbury street, near Gravois Road ; 
480 seats. District — Bounded north by Russell avenue, 
east by Second Carondelet avenue, south by Lynch, and 
west by California avenue. 

Carrie L. Bryant Principal, 2129 Walnut. 

Ottilie Bruns Ist Assistant, S. E. cor. Victor and Union. 

Mattie S. Kayser 3d '' 1213 Grattan 

Lillie B. RoberU 3d '* 2320 Eugenia. 

Leocadla H. Bangs 3d '' 1323 Chestnut. 

Jennie M. Lampton 3d '*' 1228 South Eighth. 
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Annie Wolfe 3d Assistant^ 1710 Morgan. 

Llda J. Trumbull 3d *' 2509 2d Carondelet ave. 

Frances E. Clayton 2d * * 1923 Gey er ave. 

Pauline H. Ringe 1st Oerm. '* 2119 Carondelet ave. 

Mary Knust (4 day)... 1st ** '* Cor. Wyoming and Gravois. 



CHOUTEAU SCHOOL.— -Chouteau avenue, west of Jefferson 
avenue; 480 seats. Distbict — Bounded north by Pacific 
Railroad, east by Missouri avenue, south by Park avenue, 
and west by city limits. 

Rachael M . Gass Principal, 1512 Olive. 

Halcyon Childs. 1st Assistant, 2319 Eugenia. 

Margaret J. Dunn 3d »* 2007 Eugenia. 

Nannie V. Noyes 3d " 117 South Fifteenth . 

Sarah J. Leam 3d " 107 North Eighth. 

Mary D. Gass 3d " 1512 Olive. 

Nannie Giles 3d •* 120 North Thirteenth. 

Martha M. Wallace 3d '' 2134 South Spring. 

Ellen A. Dean 2d '* 1728 Washington ave. 

Emma Kribben 1 st Oerman ' ' 1014 Orchard . 



CLAY SCHOOL.— Bellefontaine and Farrar streets; 940 seats. 
District — ^Bounded north by city limits, ea»t by the river, 
south by Angelrodt street, and west by Fourteenth street. 

Jas. S. Stevenson Principal,^ 1510 North Twelfth. 

Jennie R. Gk>odfeIlow Head Assistant, 314 Mound. 

Kate S. Avery 1st •' 2115 North Twelfth. 

Gertrude Garrigues 2d «* 261 7 North Ninth. 

Luella Batchelder 3d <* 1109 Madison. 

Kezia Bloch 3d '' 2824 North Ninth. 

Melene Kilgore .3d '' 814 North Eleventh. 

Anna J. Hall 3d '' 8033 Magazine. 

Mary A. Smith 3d '' 4204 North Tenth. 

Sarah S. Miller 3d '* 1813 North Tenth. 

Mollie E. Mitchell 3d '' 8607 North Ninth. 

Marcella M. Cannan 3d ^ ' 805 North Fifteenth . 

Annie O. Whipple 3d '' 3814 Bellefontaine Road. 

Ulala G. Hare 2d '' 1109 Madison. 

Dora Claris ' 1st '' 1229 St. Charles. 

Peter Ilerzog Bead Oertnan ^^ 1 108 Buchanan . 

Pauline Krueger 3d * * ** 511 Carroll . 

Helen C. Krausse (i day) 3d '' '* S.W.cor. Hickory A Miss. av. 
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CLINTON SCHOOL.— Gratton and Hickor}- streets ; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Pacific Railroad ; east by 
Twelfth street and Stoddard avenue, south by Park avenue* 
and west bv Missouri avenue. 

Z. G. Willson Principal, 311 High. 

Mary A McMuUen Head Assistant^ 1326 Chouteau ave. 

Hannah J. Skillman 1st '' 1520 Park ave. 

M. Gray Westgate 2d ** 2805 Kussell ave, 

Annie Meyer 3d '' 1313 Chestnut 

Kate E. O'Neill 3d •* 1313 Chouteau ave. 

Julia F. Warne 3d ^* 1518 Park ave. 

Sallle George 3d "- 1412 Papin. 

Jennie M. A. Jones 3d * * Gamble av. bet Gr'd & Theresa ar. 

Georgia A. Warne 3d ** 1518 Park ave. 

Matilda A. Sommers 3d *' 1526 Rosatti. 

Ida y. Hagainan 2d '' 1527 Franklin ave. 

Leah Y. Liglitner 1st " 1203 Doiman. 

Pauline Mueller... £r<;ac{ Overman ** 1904 Rutger. 

Eilzabeth Baebenroth, 3d *^ ** 1116 Stoddard ave. 

Rebecca S. Gast 3d *' ** 1628 Second Caroudelet av. 



COMPTON SCHOOL. — Henrietta street, near Arkansas avenue ; 
240 seats. District — ^Bounded north by Park avenue, east 
by California avenue, south by Shenandoah street, and west 
by city limits. 

Luella B. Gilfiilan Principal, S. W. cor. Park & Arkansas ays. 

Laura M. Arm.nrong 3d Assistant, 1211 Dillon. 

Belle Buckingham 3d ** 1613 Hickory. 

Stella M . Felton 2d * ' Caroline and McKenzie. 

Thekla M. Schmidt (i day) 3d G'erm. - 1300 St. Ange ave. 



DES PERES SCHOOL. — South St. Louis,, corner Fourth and 
Illinois streets ; 240 seats. District — Bounded north by 
Walsh street, east by river, south by Kansas street, and 
west b}' city limits. 

Ruth Tullman Principal, 8d, b. St. Louis ft Taylor, S. St. L. 

Laura P. Staples 3d Assistants Cor. Sixth & Kansas, ** 

Jos. Hoeflinger (i day) 1st Oerm, ** Cor. Main & Quincy, ** 
Susie E. Blow .... /director Kindergarten, 

Emma C. Lyncii 2d Assistant, Fourth and Pine, '' 

Sallie Shawk 3d ** 7th, bet. Pine & Olive, ** 
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DIVOLL SCHOOL.— Dayton street and Glasgow avenue; 700 
seats. District — Bounded north by Cass avenue, east by 
Jefferson avenue, south by Easton avenue, and West by 
city limits. 



A . F. Hamilton Principal, 2743 

Mary E. McGrath 1st Assistant, 1917 

Abba C. Hamilton 2d ** 2743 

Emma J.. Keith 3d *' 2702 

Margaret A, Hines 3d " 1305 

Henrietta F. Bryan 3d ** 602 

Ella M. Brown 3d '' 920 

Annie M . Fina? in 3a ** 1510 

Mary E. Houston 3d ** 1211 

Emma F. Mason 3d *' 2122 

Georgia F. Berry 3d '' 2713 

Lizzie A. Hyatt Ist •* 2735 

Louise M. Johnson.. 1st G'ermayi *^ 2949 

Cynthia P. Do7Aer *. Director Kindergarten^ 2803 



Mills. 

Division. 

Mills. 

Locust. 

Gay. 

Leffingwell ave. 

North Tenth. 

North Fifteenth. 

Washington ave. 

Gamble ave. 

Wash. 

Wash. 

Dixon. 

Dayton. 



DODIER SCHOOL. — Dodier street and St. Louis Place ; 240 
seats. District — Same as Ames. 

Sarah A. Hunter Principal^ 915 North Sixteenth. 

Eugenia E. Chapman 3d Assistant, 1405 Monroe. 

Emily L. Cuolahan 3d ** e03 South Fifth. 

Isabella D. Benedict 2d '' 2016 Morgan. 

Henry Clarner (4 day) 1st Germ. " 1615 Dodier. 



DOUGLAS SCHOOL.— Eleventh and Howard streets ; 500 seate. 
District — Bounded north by Webster street, east by Broad- 
way, south by Cass avenue west of Tenth street, and by 
MuUanphy street, east of Tenth, and west by Sixteenth 
street. 



Ella W. Bllsh Head Assistant, 

Alma L. Bowman 2d ^^ 

Saille E. Kempland 3d 

Jennie Klnkead 3d 

Josle E. Logue 3d 

Mattlo E. Ellis 3d 

Saille P. Hl«rht 2d 

Lelah C. O'Kane 1st 

Jennie Wahlert l8t German 



2633 Morjcan. 

609 North Twelfth. 
4006 Bellefontalne Road. 

922 Benton. 

917 Hickory. 
1706 North Tenth. 
1011 North Ninth. 
1205 Webster. 
1723 North Thirteenth. 
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EADS SCHOOL. — Fifteenth and Pine streets ; 400 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Washington avenue, east by 
Fourteenth street, south by Pacific Railroad, and west by 
Twentieth street. 



E. J. Isbell Pfincipal^ 

Josie M. Hunt 1st Assistant^ 

Georgia L. Greene 3d ** 

Hilda C. Clements 3d '' 

Mary A. Leavy 3(1 •* 

Alice B. McKibben 3d 

Smma B. Frederick 3d *' 

(Jertrude V. Rich 3d " 

Smma H. Fenton 2d *' 

Doris HoUdorf Ist Oerman ** 



2117 Pine. 

S. E. Cor. Sammit and Sarah aTS. 

3413 Henrietta. 

105 South Fifteenth. . 
1806 Olive. 
Webster, Mo. 
3112 Bell. 
1313 Chestnut. 
2033 Walnut. 

908 Amelia ave. 



ELIOT SCHOOL. — Fifteenth and Walnut streets ; 700 seats. 
District- — Bounded north by Washington avenue, east by 
Fourteenth street, south by Pacific Railroad, and west by 
Twentieth street. 



Fannie M. Bacon Assistant^ 

Ella Fenby 3d Assistant, 

Mira M. Logan Head '* 

Bebecca Taylor 1st *' 

Kate Field •. 2d 

Augusta Murtfeldt 3d '* 

Mary Cousland 3d ** 

Helen Worthington 3d " 

Hattie Van Valkenburg 3d * • 

Fanny A. Robinson 3d '* 

Anna K, Letellier 3d ** 

Helen C. Piatt 2d " 

Ella O. Howard 1st. " 

Anna Eberhard Ist Oerman ^^ 

Lydla Spaeter 3d *' " 



1213 Pine. 
3004 Locust. 
2109 Walnut 

931 North Tenth. 

501 North Thirteenth. 
2023 Eugenia. 
2747 Clark ave. 
2204 Olive. 
1326 Chouteau ave. 
3526 Lindell ave. 
1005 Nortli Sixteenth. 

1506 Poplar. 
1022 North Tenth. 

18 South Fifteenth. 

1507 Papin. 



EVERETT SCHOOL. — Eighth street, south of Cass avenue ; 
940 seats. District — Bounded north by Cass avenue, east 
by Broadway, south by Biddle street, and west by Tenth 
street. 



J. W. Hall 



Principal, 2331 Gamble ave. 
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Elizabeth Moerschel Hwd Assistant^ 1004 Broadway. 

Mary J. Hunter Ist '* 915 North Sixteenth. 

Mary O . Graham 2(1 " 1827 North Tenth. 

Ella G. Hotchkiss 3d * * 1827 North Tenth. 

Kate L. Wilson 3d " 609 High. 

Julia A . Brennan 3d '' 2714 Stoddard . 

Ella S. Wiison 3d " N. E. cor. 12th & Webster. 

Sarah Y. Cole 3d •' 2612 North Eleventh. 

Kate A. Flynn 3d *' 1333 North Eighth. 

Eliza E. Parks 3d '' 1926 North Market. 

Mary E. Hewitt 3d '* 1426 Poplar. 

Nannie M. Mitchell 3d " 3607 North Ninth . 

Lizzie M. Goodfellow 2d <^ 314 Mound. 

Isabelia Andrews 1st " 1326 Olive. 

Fannie E. Jenks.... 1st G'erman ^^ 1418 OTallon. 

Henry A. Obenhaus, Ist " " 2708 Market. 

Mary A. Timberlake, Director Kindergarten^ 4th & Nebraska, Garond*t. 

• 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL.— Christy avenue and Eighteenth street; 
840 seats. District — ^Bounded north by Wash street, east 
by Tenth street, soutii by Washington avenue, and west by 
Twentieth street. 

Mary E. Tyler Head Assistant, 1118 North Nineteenth. 

Cornelia W. Sanborn 3d *' Russ'l av, bet Cal. & Oreg*n. 

Ellen F. Josselyn 3d *^ 704 Tayon ave. 

Mary H. Bland 1st '< 908 Gratiot. 

Sylvia Brown 3d ^* Easton and Glasgow aves. 

Sarah J. Milligan 2d '' 1418 Olive. 

Adelaide Johnson 3d ^' 1109 North Eighth . 

Ada Perry 3d " 1629 Pine. 

Sarah H. E. Stewart 2d *' Belle Glade av., Elleardsv'e. 

Fidelia H. Wright 2d " Webster Groves, P. R. R. 

Annie E. Leahey 3d ** 633 Summit ave. 

Frances M. Spargo 2d ^' 2633 Cooper. 

Parthenia J. Brady 3d " 1819 Carr. 

Mary J. Kean 2d ** 206 North Fourteenth. 

Hannah R. Snody 3d '^ Grand av., 3d door X. of Cast av. 

Carrie L. Kendall 2d *' 3626 Lindell ave. 

Sarah E. Weston 3d " 1610 Poplar. 

Elizabath J. R. Messenger... Ist *' 1613 Webster ave. 

Mary A. Woodward 3d *» 2314 Half. 

Lillian J. Lewis 3d " 1606 Poplar. 

Jennie L. Whedon 2d " 1901 OTallon. 

Elizabeth A. Sorin 3d ** 2218 Biddle. 

Martha J. Gilbraith 3d '* 2129 South Spring. 

Helen F. Smith 3d *' 1703 Washington ave. 

Amalia Moench. . . . jETsod G^ernian ^* 1006 Carr. 

Clara F. Boedeker..(sub.) '* «• 1417 Franklin ave. 

Maria V. Schlegell.... 3d •* ^* 1211 Armstrong ave. 
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GAMBLE SCHOOL. — Fifth and Poplar streets; 350 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Market street, east by the 
river, south by Gratiot and Mulberry streets, and west by 
Sixth street. 



Elizabeth S . Child Principal, 

Amelia Child 3d Assistant, 

Clara Hoelzle 1st '* 

Jane Grant 3d *' 

Mary E. Raymond 3d ** 

Margaret E. Gallier 3d '' 

Edna McKinney 3d ** 

Mary K. Goodall 2d ** 

Margarethe Lawitzky, Ist Oerm. ^' 



2319 Eugenia. 
2319 Eugenia. 
818 Barlow. 
Webster Groves, P. R. R. 
Cook and Spring aves. 
1518 Chestnut. 
Webster Groves, P. R. R, 
2606 Stoddard. 
1607 Papin. 



GRAVOIS SCHOOL.— Gravois road and Wyoming street ; 240 
seats. District — Bounded north by Shenandoah street, 
east by California avenue, south by Osage street, and west 
by city limits. 



Anna C. Gates Principal, 

Ella C. Axtell 3d Assistant, 

Melina S. Rutherford 3d " 

Carrie Douglass 2d ^^ 

Mary Knust (i day), 1st Oerman '* 



2615 State. 

1311 Chouteau ave. 

2609 State. 

lowaaT, beL Utah and Wyoming. 

S. W. cor. Gravois B. & Wyoming. 



HAMHiTON SCHOOL. — Twenty-fifth and Davis streets ; 600 
seats. District — Bounded north by Cass avenue, east by 
Twentieth street, south by Wash street, and west by Jeffer- 
son avenue. 



M&ry E. Hughes Principal, 

Kate M. Buckley 1st Assistantt 

Johnanna Cline 3d '* 

Jennie W. Hunt 3d '* 

Blla C. Kelly 3d 

Julia F. Lynch 3d ** 

Julia M. Byrne 3d 

Emma C. Fish 3d " 

Margaret E. Fowler . 3d *' 

Julia E. Byrne 3d '* 

Estelle George 2d '* 

Agathe Kadlowska . . .3d German ' ' 



2819 Gamble. 

14 South Sixteenth. 
2234 Carr. 

Lncky, bet. Spring & Prairie ave 
1103 Morgan. 
1413 North Seventeenth. 
1911 Division. 
1127 North Twenty-fifth. 
1126 North Twenty -fourth. 
807 Walnut. 
1906 Wash. 
1116 North Twenty-fifth. 
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HUMBOLDT SCHOOL. — Jackson and Trudeau streets; 700 
seatB. District — Bounded north by Lafaj-ett^ Street, east 
by the river, south by Victor street, and west by Carondelet 
avenue. 



C. M. Foster Principal, 

Marianne Levin 1st AssistarUj 

Elizabeth A. Axford 2d •* 

Anna I. Francis 3d •* 

Missouri M. Van Fossen 3d •* 

Sarah V. Batchelor 3d 

Sarah J. McCauley 3d 

Maggie E. Walls 3d 

Rachel M. Conklln 3d 

Emma F. Trumbull 3d 

Hattle B. Edgerton 3d 

Mary L. Spies 2d 

Lucy W. Bland 1st 

Marie L. Bice 3d 

Anna Schuster. . . . Head German 

Ida Vollberg 3d *• 

Hermlne vonDobschUtz.3d '' 
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8.W. cor. 3d and Marceau, S. 8t.L 
Falrview, P. R. R. 

421 Plcotte. 

730 South Fourth. 
1811 O'Fallon. 
1521 Menard. 
1404 Morgan. 
1723 North ElghteenUi. 
1911 Randolph. 

2d Carond. ave.» Sd door n. of Vio. 
2502 North Eighteenth. 

901 Beckwlth. 

908 Gratiot. 
1311 Chouteau Avenue. 
2807 Carondelet Avenue. 
Capitol av. near Car*nd. av. 
Marine Hospital. 



IRVING SCHOOL. — Nineteenth street and Bremen avenue; 
700 seats. District — Bounded north by city limits, east 
by Fourteenth street, south by St. Louis avenue, and west by 
citv limits. 



T. R. VIckroy Principal, 

Mary M. Henderson dd Assistant, 

Margaret Bell 1st 

Annie E. Bradley 3d 

Maria C. Hodges 3d 

Mary A. Harry 3d 

Marie E. Foley 3d 

Margaret King 1st 

Chas. Auler 1st German 
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1117 North Twenty-fifth. 
915 Benton. 
3616 North Thirteenth. 
2211 Lucas avenue. 
2811 North Tenth. 
1116 NoHh Seventeenth. 
1913 OTallon. 
1502 Bremen avenue. 
2104 Salisbury. 



JACKSON SCHOOL. — Maiden Lane; 480 scate. District— 
Bounded north by Warren street, east by Sixteenth street, 
south by Cass avenue, and west by Twentieth street 

Kate M. Barron Principal. 1817 University. 

Lucy Kitchen 3d Assistant, S. E. cor. 20th and Dodler. 

Emily R. Knox 3d 

Laura Hlnsch 3d 

Sarah A. Dolierty 3a 

Maggie E. Ellison 3d 

Mattle S. Fllckner 2d 

Henry Clarner, (i day) Ut Ger. 



705 North Eighteenth. 
1525 North Seventeenth. 
1222 North Sixteenth. 
2929 East Bell. 
1725 Benton. 
1615 Dodler. 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL.— Ninth and Wash streets; 450 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Biddle street, east by Broadway, 
south by Green street, and west by Tenth street. 

Uhrg&ret A. McChire Principal^ 1309 Washingtoa avenue. 

Bsther H. Campbell 3d Assistant^ 1309 Washington avenue. 

Jennie M. Lowry 2d " 1502 Morgan. 

Bachel McClure 3d '' 1309 Washington avenue. 

Martha A. Walls 3d • * 1723 North Eighteenth. 

Nora Layton 3d •' 1630 Wash. 

Jennie A. Burnside 3d *' 1227 North Seventh. 

Harriet I . Hudson 3d *^ 1405 North Seventeenth. 

Annie E . Pinkard 3d *• 1229 Pine. 

Catherine Scales 1st " 921 North Fourteenth. 

Helene Heckelniann 3d Oer. ^^ 1605 Gratiot. 

Clementine Sternberg (i day) 3d Ger. A88% 1432 Menard. 

JEFFERSON BRANCH SCHOOL— Tenth and Carr streets; 
350 seats. District — Bounded north by Biddle street, east 
by Broadway, south by Green street, and west by Tenth street. 

lone Anderson Principal^ 101 2 North Tenth. • 

Anna J. Kelley 2d Assistant, 1708 Morgan. 

Myra M. Ware 3d ** 2115 Clark avenue. 

Lou M. Stanford 3d *' 904 Morgan. 

Lizzie S . Sanders 3d " Olive street, w. of Union av. 

Maggie Whelan 3d " Page av., bt. Prairie A Vand. avi 

Mollie E. Morgan 1st '' 2012 North Fourteenth . 

Louise Johannssen (i day) 3d Oer. ^^ Bear of Hyde Park^ Garibaldi. 

LACLEDE SCHOOL.— Sixth and Poplar streets; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Market Street, east by the 
river, south by Gratiot and Mulberry streets, and west by 

Sixth street. 

Eliza C. Dunham Principal^ May street, bet. Park & Laf. avaa 

Catherine S. Felch Head AssiUant. 806 South Eighth . 

Jennie P. Worthley 1st •' 1418 Olive. 

Mary L. Raflfety 2d ** 3025 Sarah. 

Huldah A. Eaton 3d " 926 Hickory. 

Clara J. Gillies 3d ** 921 Locust. 

Amelia C. Haase 3d " 323 South Second. 

Ellen E. Reid 3a *' 1321 Pine. 

A&ry Van Home 3d *' 806 South Eighth. 

Mary F. Kodan 3d " 1827 Franlflln avenue. 

Ella M . Wagner 3d " 1240 Clay avenue. 

Eliza C. Greene 2d " 1143 South Seventh. 

Alice D. Smith 1st ** 1231 Olive. 

Lydia Hospes 1st German '' 820 Hickory. 

Augusta Jaegerhuber, 3d ** " 1118 South Eighth. 

Sophie Lempke (4 day) (sub.) 1308 Mississippi avenue. 
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LAFAYETTE SCHOOL.— Ann avenue and Decatur street; 
700 seats. District — Bounded north by Lafayette street 
east of Rosatti, and by Geyer avenue west of Rosatti, east by 
Carondelet avenue, south by Victor street, and west by Second 
Carondelet avenue. 

L. Wm. Teuteberg Principal, 2713 North Twelfth. 

Alice C Ilnth Head Assistant, 1610 Linn. 

Margaret Henderson Ist " 1146 South Seventh. 

Ella R. Thomas 2d '• 1303 Hickory. 

Elizas. Rice 3d «• Glendale, P. R. R. 

Ora E. Dolbear 3d '' 1410 Olive. 

Kate E. Hislop 3d ** 618 Summit avenue. 

Franc M Mai:tin 3d »• 2117 South Spring. 

Minnie L. Johnson 3d ^* 709 Russell avenue. 

Mary E. Holton 3d " Webster Groves, P. R. R. 

Martha M. I^ewenberg 3d <* 1622 Wash. 

Mary E. Fox 2d '' 1518 Fulton. 

Laura F. Nieters 1st *' 709 Russell avenue. 

D. H. Luelcen Head German ^^ 2216 State. 

Alwine Eicke 1st '' ** 422 Sydney. 

Hermine von DobschUtz (i day) 3d Qerm. AssX S. W. cor. 6th & Poplar. 

LINCOLN SCHOOL. — Eugenia and High streets ; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Locust street, east by Twen- 
tieth street, south by Pacific Railroad, and west by Jeffer- 
son avenue. 

Jno. A. Gilflllan Principal^ Park ave. and May. 

Elizabeth L. Xason Head Assistant, 603 South Fifth. 

Mary L. Dudley 1st " 2216 Walnut. 

Mary A. Williams 2d '* 2636 Qratiot. 

Luella Doi*d 3d " 2314 Half. 

Laura C. Alvord 3d ** 2913 Easton ave. 

Maggie V. Barr 3d •« 1417 Olive. 

Mary A. Ilogan 3d *' £026 Market. 

Mary L. Ea^ou 3d '* 2844 Laclede ave. 

Louisa I^iige 3d *' 210£ Clark ave. 

Irene McElhiimey 3d '' 2206 Olive. 

Louisa Dixon 2d '' 104 South Pratte ave. 

Melinda Calvert 3d *< 2809 Pacific. 

Mathilda Kann It^t German *< 22 Targec. 

Clementine Sternberg (J day) 3d Oer. Ass% 1432 Menard. 



LYON SCHOOL. — Eighth and Pestalozzi streets; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Victor street, east by river, 
south by Osage street, and west by California avenue. 
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Alden G. Wilcox Principal, 

Rose A. Curtis Head Assistant^ 

Sallie E. Warner 1st " 

Maiia Aldersoii 2d " 

Koxa Wilcox 3d ** 

Grace R. Wagner 3d " 

Martha E. Slattery 3d ** 

Agnes Keating 3d *' 

Belle S. Watts 3d 

Nellie G. Lyncli 3d 

Martha Molyneaux 3d ^* 

Mary M. Mcllvaine 2d ** 

Josie V. Garrigues Ist ^* 

LlnaD. Hildenbrandt, Head Germ. A88% 

Mary Achillls 3d -' 

Iduna V. Soden 3d *' 



3541 Carondelet ave. 
Victor, bet. Union & BaenaVlBta. 
1610 Olive. 
2617 State. 
3541 Carondelet ave. 
N. E. c. 3d Car. av. & Pestalossi. 
1309 North Market 
605 South Fifth. 
1126 Chouteau ave. 
2719 South Seventh. 
1921 North Tenth. 
N. E. cor. Buell & Lynch. 
2617 North Ninth. 
S. 8. Vict'r, b. Union & BaenaViBta 
3067 South Eighth. 
3059 South Eiglith. 



MADISON SCHOOL.— Seventh and Labadie streets ; 900 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Gratiot and Mulberry streets ; 
east by the river, south by Park avenue, and west by 
Twelfth street and Stoddard avenue. 



Wm. M . Bryant PrincipaU 

Elizabetli Waugh Head Assistant , 

ISarah Axford 1st 

Sarah A . Stephens 2d '* 

Catherine M. Higgins 3d 

Abble H. Rathbuu 3d 

Francesca Hunt 3d " 

Rebecca M. Huntington 3d '* 

Laura Hinchman 3d 

Mary E. Dean 3d 

Madge Fredericlc 3d ** 

Kate T. Fay 2d ** 

Catherine Peckham 2d ** 

Ellen C. Clement Head '* 

May G. Hall 3d 

Carrie C. Ware 3d ** 

Minnie Schreiber 3d 

Amalie Vogel Head German •* 

Franzisca I{elinkami)f..l8t ''*' 
Helene Kruse 3d " ** 



1311 Pine. 
1514 Gratiot. 

421 Picotte. 

721 Pratte ave. 
1217 North Seventeenth. 
1016 South Twelfth. 

405 North Fifth. 

717 Couteau ave. 
2020 Eugenia. 
1728 Washington ave. 
3112 West Bell. 
1104 Ham. 
1313 Cliouteau ave. 
2d Station, Carondelet. 

830 South Eighth. 
2115 Clark ave. 

911 Barlow. 

522 Gratiot. 

733 South Fifth. 
1519 Singleton. 



MARAMF.C SCHOOL.— Maramec, near Iowa street ; 240 seats. 
District — Indefinite. 
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Clara A. Curds Principal, 707 Russell ave. 

Emma S. Sobeck....lst German Assistant, 4018 Carondelet ave. 

Annie E. Lightburne 3cl '* 3535 Carondelet ave. 

Sarah H. Saxton 2d *' S. E. cor. Osage & Oregon . 

OTALLON SCHOOL.— Sixteenth street and Cass avenue ; 940 
seats. District — Bounded north b}' Cass avenue, east by 
Tenth street, south by Wash street, and west by Twentieth 
street. 

John A. Owen PrincipaU 2532 Lucas ave. 

Jennie G. Alexander Head Assistant, 1515 Spruce. 

Sophie T. Martin 1st • * 1429 Carr. 

Emma A. M3'er8 2d *' Cor. Ninth and Howard. 

Mary L. Williams 3d " Olive st. r'd, w. of Union av. 

Minnie F. Joslin 3d *' 3004 Cass ave. 

Cora M. Shumate 3d '* 1314 Glasgow ave. 

Nannie Ramsey 3d ** 2018 Walnut. 

M. Belle Bovard 3d ** 2129 Gamble ave. 

Mary Boemler 3d ** 706 Pine. 

Jennie Shumate 3d *' 1314 Glasgow ave. 

Florence Chappell 2d *' 1113 Locust. 

Cassie D. Brook 2d ** 1415 North Seventeenth ; 

Eliz. Forsyth 1st *• 1912 Cass ave. 

Addle Tooker 3d " 2935 Dixon. 

Maggie J. Rosborough 3d *' 204 South Twenty-first. 

Nannie A. Ryan 3d ''" 1200 Linden ave. 

August Bergmann..jEr6a(l Oerm. '* 817 Franklin ave. 

Emil Studer 1st ** *' 105 North Eighth. 

Amelia Roehrs 3d '« •* 2027 Picotte. 



PEABODY SCHOOL.— Carroll street and Second Carondelet 
avenue; 500 seats. District — Bounded north by Park 
avenue, east by Rosatti street, south by Russell avenue, and 
west b}' California avenue. 

Jennie R. Greene Head Assistant. 1906 Franklin avenue. 

Sallie B. Goodwin Ist '' 1929 Sheridan avenue. 

Edna H. Rowell 3d '* 3227 Sheridan avenue. 

Mary J. Harris 3d •* 16 Targee. 

Jennie Harris 3d •• 807 Ix)cust. 

Mary L. Dunning 3d " 1326 Chouteau avenue. 

Charlotte M. MartUng 3d ** Webster Groves, P. R. R. 

Mary A. Griffith 2d ** 1217 Armstrong avenue. 

Mary T^. Dickson 1st •* 1506 Gratiot. 

Hattie E. Sthmidt.. ..3d German '' 1300 St. Ange avenue. 
Thekla M. Schmidt (i day) 3d Germ, Ass't. 1300 '♦ '♦ 
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PENROSE SCHOOL.— Penrose street and Glasgow avenue; 
360 seats. District — Bounded north b}' St. Louis avenue, 
east by Twentieth street, south by Cass avenue, and west by 
city limits. 

Orilla Howard Principal, 1341 Elliott avenue. 

Angeroua L. Ferguson 2d Assistaut, 1815 North Ninth. 

Helen P. Josliu 3d '* 3004 Cass avenue. 

Annie M. Bumann 3d <^ 2606 Mills. 

Ella F. Sterns 3d '* 2231 Division. 

Abbie Mansfield 2d '< 2913 Thomas. 

Sophie Wepf..(Sub. h day) German " 2121 Morgan. 



PESTALOZZI SCHOOL.— Seventh and Barry streets ; 480 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Park avenue, east by the river, 
south by Lafayette street, and west by Eighth street. 

• 

Rose E . Wright PHncipal, 1010 South Eighth. 

Mary I. Atkinson 1st Assistant, 910 Gratiot. 

Jennette W. Smith 3d *' 1020 Ham. 

Kate Doyle 3d '* 18 South Sixteenth. 

Mary E. Alexander 3d *' 48 Targee. 

Ella D. Shade 3d '< 1823 South Seventh. 

Grace R. Wagner 3d " Second Carond. ay. A Pestaloxil. 

Martha J. E. Niehaus 3d '* 1427 Chestnut. 

Maria V. Degge 3d ** 1835 Morgan . 

Mathilde Biirger .... 1st G^erman ^ ^' 816 South Sixth. 

Maria Pfell 3d ** " S. W. cor. Fifth and Poplar. 

POPE SCHOOL.— Laclede and Ewing avenues; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Olive street, east by Jefferaon 
avenue, south by Pacific railroad, and west by city limits. 

B. F. Hedges Principal, Webster Groves, P. R. R. 

S. Anna Edgar Ist Assistant, 2200 Clark avenue. 

Jane Halliday 2d *' 1608 Austin. 

Susan I. Cochran 3d ^' 2360 Papin. 

Louise T. Rowe 3d ** 2805 Bernard. 

Mary McGloln 3d ♦• 1326 Olive. 

Hypatia Hinchman 3d <^ 2020 Eusrenia. 

Mary W. Kennedy 3d ** 2700 Olive . 

Ida B Nixon 3d ** 2220 Walnut. 

Emma K. Curtis 3d '^ ' 3030 Franklin avenue. 

Amelia F. Holland 3d '* 317 Montrose avenue. 

Ada M. Farnan 2d '* 2210 Clark avenue. 

Sarah A. McBrine 1st '' 3212 Laclede avenue. 

E. L. H. Campe ....Ist Oerman ** 6174 Olive. 

Wllhelmine L. Kleiumann, 3d '^ *' 909 Carroll. 
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SHEPARD SCHOOL.— Marine avenue ; 480 seats. Districts- 
Bounded north by Victor street, east by river, south by 
Osage street, and west by California avenue. 

Anna S. Grant Principal 3533 Bernard. 

"EHen 5:"T>Htano 1st Assiatant, 603 South Fifth. 

Angrelina V. Button 3d '' 1336 North Seventh. 

M.'Anna NowHn 3d ** 1112 Monroe. >/ 

Emma M. Johnston 3d ^^ 2723 Lucas ave. 

Mary E. Green 3d ** H^l^/Cor- Menard A Critt'n 

Kate H. Haus 3d *• t430 Jltenard. ^ 

Kate V, Clark 3d *' 1326-X)live. 

Sophie White 2d '* 3143 Franklin ave. 

Louisa Berg Ist Oerman '* 3817 Jefferson ave. 

-AtSgvt^'KSfsefli JaJTJd- '* *' 717 Walnut. 

STODDARD SCHOOL.— Lucas and Ewing avenues ; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Easton avenue, east by Jeffer- 
son avenue, south by Olive street, and west by city limits. 

Alfred F. Caldwell FrincipaU 3139 Pine. 

Mary B. Cushman Head Assistant, 2647 Olive. 

Frances Gruber Ut " 3606 Olive. 

Abble L. Tower 2d ** 2702 Locust. 

Ellen Devoy 3d •* 1220 North Sixth. 

Mary E. Wells 3d " 2633 Morgan. 

Laura F. Lare 3d '' 1832 Morgan. 

Sarah L. Jones 3d *• 1928 O'Fallon. 

Arabella K. Gillette 3d '* 1014 Jefferson ave. 

Elizabeth W. Clarke 3d *' 711 North Seventeenth. 

Flora E. Richardson 3d '' 915 North Nineteenth. 

Jemima Forsyth 2d *' 1912 Cass ave. 

Mary C Sailor Ist " 1605 Pine. 

Marions. Pryor 3d ** 3106 Morgan. 

Pauline T. Kayser...lst Oerman *< 2607 Wash. 

Bertha Bohn 3d '' '* 802 Barlow. 



WASHINGTON SCHOOL.— Eleventh and 
seats. District — Bounded north by 
east b}' Sixth street, south by Gratiot 
Fourteenth street. 

Wm. C. Dyer Principal, 1013 

Ada Johnson Head Assistant^ 1 114 

Sallle N. Gates 2d 

Venle Conn 3d 

Bertha £. Schumacher 3d 

Lizzie George 3(1 

Mary B. Seaver 2d 

Lucy A. Wiggln 1st 
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Spruce streets; 700 

Washington avenue, 

street, and west by 

North Sixteenth. 

Chouteau ave. 

Pine. 

South Twelfth. 

Walnut. 

Papin. 

Pacific. 



Armstrong ave. 
Herman Helmkampf*.lst Oerman Assistant^ 733 South Fifth. 
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WEBSTER SCHOOL. — Eleventh and Jefferson streets; 1,200 
seats. District — Bounded north by Warren street, east 
by the river, south by Webster street, and west by Six- 
teenth street. 

Malcolm W. Miller Principal^ Ferguson, Mo. 

Julia C. Ordes Head Assistant, 712 North Twelfth. 

Ellen F. Kendall 1st '* 1220 Madison . 

Josephine Langalier 1st ** 1207 Benton. 

Maggie Glen 3d ** 1220 Madison. 

Elizabeth Parkhurst 3d *• 1707 North Thirteenth . 

Emma T. Cleaver 3d " 2110 North Eleventh. 

Mary Niggeman 3d ** 2111 Carr. 

Elizabeth Colllgan 3d '' 1927 Lucas ave. 

Henrietta T. Hynson 3d " 1909 Carr. 

Emma M. Banister 3d '* 1129 Benton. 

Mary A. Root 2d ''- 1109 Madison. 

Fanny K. Beall 1st '' 1204 Madison. 

Caroline Dorn Head German *^ 1512 Park Avenue. 

Helene Kirchner 3d •' " 1933 Benton. 

Henrietta S. Ordes Head '* 712 North Twelfth. 

Maggie F. Baker 1st ' ' 1220 Madison. 

Martha S. Kendall 2d ** 1220 Madison. 

Fannie H. Marston 3d **■ 121S Monroe. 

Emeret ta Watson 3d *' 1200 Chambers. 

Georgine G. Wells 3d " 2744 Thomas. 

Mary Shea 3d '* 907 North Market. 

Marie E. Phillips 3d '' 2510 North Eighteenth. 

Grace L. Davidson 2d ** 2812 North Ninth. 

Julia C Fife 3d '' 4256 Bellefontaine Road. 

Fred. H. Aufderlieide, 1st Oerm, *' 1304 Grand ave. 

Sophie J. Rooch 1st ** *' 1123 Farrar. 

NO. 1 SCHOOL. — Seventh and Hickory streets ; 480 'seats. 
District — Bounded north by Market street, and west by 
Eighteenth street. 

MaUie E. Cuolahan Principal, 603 South Fifth . 

Maggie J. Kerr 3d Assistant, 1416 Olive . 

Emma C Ho wells 3d *^ 2737 Morgan. 

Mary C. Kille 2d •• 925 Winter. 

NO. 2 SCHOOL. — Twelfth and Brooklyn streets; 240 seats. 
District — Indefinite. 

Mary J. Corbln Principal, 1819 North Ninth. 

Nannie M. Stanley 3d Assistant, 1827 North Tenth. 

Isabel Gillies 3d '• 921 Locust 

Sarah E. Dillon 2d *' 1222 Madison. 
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NO. 3 SCHOOL. — Fourteenth street and Christy avenue; 480 
seats. District — Bounded south by Market street. 

A. C. Clayton Principal, 2524 North Eleventh. 

Nellie L. Beach 1st Assistant, 1224 Washington ave. 

Clara M. Janes 2d '* 209 North Twelfth. 

Tillie E. Riley 2d ^^ 1819 North Ninth. 

Ida M. Mummey 3d *' 1709 Morgan. 

Belle C. Summers 3d "^ Seventh and Locust 

Mattie A. Harry 3d ** N. E. Cor. 12th & Webster. 

Margaret S. Flynn 3d ** S. B. cor. Magnolia A Bose aTM. 

Elizabeth T. Gould 2d '' 2612 North Eleventh. 

NO. 4 SCHOOL. — Cozzens street, east of Jefferson avenue ; 240 
seats. District — ^Bounded east by Eighteenth street. 

Julia O. Allen Principal, 212 South Twenty-first. 

Lydia H. Montague. 3d Assistant, Geyer and California aves. 

Georgie Stephenson 3d ** 2230 Gamble ave. 

NO. 5 SCHOOL. — Eighteenth and Montgomery streets; 120 
seats. District — Indefinite. 

Amy C. V. Schaeggs Principal, 1825 Warren. 

Kate L. Gayler 3d Assistant^ 1820 Conde. 

NO. 6 SCHOOL. — South St. Louis; 120 seats. District— 
Indefinite. 

Mary R. Herr Principal, 2d, near Pine. S. St. liOuis. 

Julia Miller 3d Assistant, 636 South Sixth. 
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